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Professional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 














Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
Open for engagements in Concert, 
Oratorio. 


Opera and 


New York. 


47 East 2ist Street, 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
», 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


Concert 
Studi 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


New York. 


STuUDIOo: 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





LUDWIG 
Pianist and 
forte Playing, 
Beethoven last 
Phrasing.) Daily, 
1062 Halsey Street, 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
New York. 


DORER, 


Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
especially for the works of Bach, 
Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
between 12 and 2. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence ; 408 South 18th Street, P biledsiphi hia, Pa. 


Mrs. OGDEN 


CRAN 1E, 

Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
4, 3 East I4th Street, 
New York 





Studi 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, ye ete 


Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 


hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 


m3 WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 Faat 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 5th Avenue, New York. 
ACHILLE ERRAN 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 








SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Cona 


ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturdav, 





EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musica] Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

823 East 14th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher iri New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 3lst Street, New York. 








CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
M. Falcke 


Address, 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. 
and Spanish 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


speaks English, German 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 


Studio: 128 West 39th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 

PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 

Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
111 East 28th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Mrs. 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1 P.M. 


to 3P. 138 5th Avenue, New York. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hail, New York. 


FRIDA DE | GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 





ADDISON 
ANDREWS. 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Hew Work Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, 


No, 18 EAST 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High 


PROPRIETORS, 


TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Class. 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 
ANTONIA H. SAWYER 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 





Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





Mr. and Mes. <a, BJORKST EN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated 
the elder 


LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Authority and Exponent of 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice scnemienieied 


5 West 16th Street, New York. 


— EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 


Openings, &c., and is prepared to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano aol Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a —- For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. F Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
a instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
JLTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.— ROles passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 
CONCERT.~— Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 


Studio: 
lto3P.M 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
151 East 62d street, New York. 
J. H. McKINLEY, 
Tenor. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, a 





Home Studio: 


wee rateN ERT AND sae ToRso. 
SAL INSTRUCTIO 
Studio: is “a Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
80 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 

Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14 
Street, New York. Concert Engagements, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, - 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New Yorks, 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study musie in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Beachmont, 


ass, 





DAVID G. HENDERSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply to 
18 East 22d Street, New York, 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR-—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (kider). 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 

years. Prima Donna of the principal 

opera houses in Europe and America. 
Vocal Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course. 


124 East 44th St., New York. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. | Founpep 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on L amperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with tpecial 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 

Pupils prominent every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 8 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St, 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 
Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and Oratorio, 


Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Compositioa, 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 48th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 





TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 
MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND C RATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with st ige deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


F. W. WODEL L, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 


Leschetizky Method. 
No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 





Studio: 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 

Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 8d Street, New York, 





ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera~ 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 


CARL Ls VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of Mean ag» Musical 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 





Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York, 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West End Ave., near 00th St. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 


GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 

ouse, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Voca) Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


, PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 





AGNES THOMSON, 


SOPRANO, 
“The Pines,” Crescent Hill, Ky. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 


STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 61st Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 





LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
22 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 

9 W. 14th Street, New York. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 





EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc, 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
744 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCINC. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Agency rounded HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin, 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 


London, England. 








Mr. E. TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr Edward Lloyd), 


Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 





MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 


Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Care of Mr. N. Vert, 
No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 














MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — The Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.”’— Zhe Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


MADAME BESSIE COZ, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 
Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 


8 Argyll Place, LONDON, W. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
, .j William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M.,, 
Examiners: } Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M, 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Berry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice- President. 
Herbert . Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 
Frederick Packard, Princtfal Operatic Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
usical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 








MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Musie 
to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N.Y. 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





: VIRGIL PIANO SCHOO 


and School of 
Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Suey, Sueeaiag fer Public Perferm- 


ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist's Harmony 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - 


ourse. 


° - DIRDBOTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, I. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . . Piano, 
CALVIN B. CADY,. + -« «+ « « Piano 
VITTORIO CARPI, . . « «+ « Vocal, 
CLARENCE EDDY, o « »- « Oe 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, ‘awires.« jf) Fee 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 


whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr, 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c, 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pro 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Griinberg (violin); Schar- 


wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 
Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, 


directors. 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 





TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 





Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 
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komm WARTIN GUITARS «wt 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
[@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 21 




















For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N, W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 








not only here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


a A ~ RY i O £ FE Mi A N Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 
h CARL 
228 North Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., agi FISC 4 = R 
’ 


Manufacturer of the 
MISSENHARTER 6 &8 Fourth Ave,, Kow York, 
Bole Agent for by United States fer 


. . . AMERICAN F. BESSON & OO., 
Excelsior Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
sine Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for sy 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in 
0 0 an | itary country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
an ns rumen Ss. Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 








Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model 





Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 


rue Foy nani S. S. STEWART, “"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 









LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO, 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA. 









SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 228 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









BACK VIEW 
MIDDLEBROOKE PICCOLO 
BANJO. 








1846. 1894. WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 
AUGUST GEMU NDER & SON 5, HIGHEST AWARDS for Violins, Violas and Violoncellos, 
No. {3 East 16th St., near 6th Ave., New York, i: 


Trape Mark MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GRMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 





REGISTERED, 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert é 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. OLD Vio! le 
- ’ Pau s 
; (7 \TALIAN STRINGS. 
Cdoree Ivsrirore. / 


f 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 











The Banjo That Leads Them All!} =~ ee 


FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. | Weaver , 
| 
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What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


Organs 








“The Converse Banjo that I am now ‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
using every night tells its own story clear | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” Easy to sell, 

back to the box office.” Bitty CARTER. Con. Boy_e. Hard to wear out, 

; Always satisfactory. 
i I have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are INVESTIGATE... 

richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” | 
Bitty ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 7 Weaver Organ and Piano C0., | 
YORK, PA. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ... 
THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 


HAMILTON $. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City. age AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 
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REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The. REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not eause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament. 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by all first-class 

ealers, 











A. WOLF'F", 


General Agent, 


194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Regina > 
Music Boxes. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 


++HARMONICUM,« 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 


Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. 8S... GERMANY, 


SIRION 


IS THE LATEST 


| Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 
Large, full 





Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 








out changing disks. 
Tone. Large Repertory of the 
latest and best works and popular 


melodies. 











The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


PDL LLL LOLOL LL AD A AA A AD 


‘*DgAR Sik—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 





“ Pho most useful and complete ally of the plane 
fs jenee.”” 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON. 


Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute, 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 





WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


..- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


wee _ 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


... WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. . 





























ciorios,, |VARDINE & Son, 














New, Improved, Guaranteed 


MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music er- 


manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Pots, Christmas 


Fower istm 
not weighing 


Trees, &c.. 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 

One sample with one 
musical work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
jeces 10 cents. Cash, Cata- 
Gove free. 


J.C. ECKARDT, 
% TObingen Str., 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 East 39th 8t., New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N. Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 
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AAA 

| Violins, Tenor Violins, y 

| ’Cellos, Contra Basses, y 

| FURNISHED BY 7 

| GUSTAV ROTH, 7 

. Albert Str., |7 

Theodor Stark, Markneukirchen, Z 

| Established 1870 Germany. Z 

MANUFACTURER AND FXPORTER OF | OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY.... y 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS We 

ann STRINGS, 

MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 

















BLASIUS 
PIANO 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





* SYMPHONION. * 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


This last 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 


150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 
On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 


are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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J. RAYNER, 


MAFOGANYW. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT” SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO. 











UR Productions of the present year are 









the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JorDAN, the eminent conductor of 


GHICKERING Providence, R. I.: . . é ; ° 


‘Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 


& SONS, gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 


the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 











791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


. id OARDMAN EsTeY ORGAN Co., 
ED. 9 RLY. aD es 
= PIANOS ERARD HARPS. 


more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 








THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 











Z2>our> 
UNION DEPOT. 


<< 


OPPOSITE 


= Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


_ Address all Communications to 
a et 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” : 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous @ 
e dealers or agents. : % ° 7 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark <n Nar 


—_ 
The ee 
° rs RY «e 
stamped upon the sounding board : ty  SOHMES «4 





<< 











“© Finm TO ADT 
ADE MAR*® 


SOHMRMER c& CoO., 149-155 Hast 14th St., New York. 


/} HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIAN Os Indorsed by the following famous artists: 











MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. ©. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, aa 

GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE. 

TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, partly similar name. 








Factory and Warerooms: N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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ERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 25, 1894. 


HEN I was awakened pretty early this 
morning by the deliverer of atelegram I was dur- 
ing the few first moments of the disturbance inclined to be 
a trifle morose ; but when I read the electric message from 
Korons or some such name of a town in the interior of 
Russia my humor changed for the better immediately. It 
says: ‘‘ Merry Christmas and Happy New Year—Nikita.” 
So the little song bird, now deep in the wilds of the domain 
of the Czar, on Christmas Eve remembered the lonesome 
bachelor in the German capital and sent him a greeting 
which warmed his heart, and which now he transmits 
through the medium of Tue Musicat Courier to its many 
thousands of readers. A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to all of you, and very many of them! 


* *+ & 


To few people the quietness which for a few days has 
set in in our musical life and the absence of all concerts of 
importance which will reign here until after New Year’s 
will be more welcome than to the music critics. They have 
been harder worked this season than ever, and the outlook 
for the future is that there is very little rest in store for 
them from January 3, 1895, to the end of the season, which 
will probably last until June. The short hiatus of the 
present interregnum is therefore hailed by all of my con- 
fréres here with joy, and as for myself I intend to pack up 
my traps to-morrow, bid Berlin a short farewell and leave 
for Upper Silesia to do a little Christmas shooting. So 
please don’t expect a letter from me next week. 


* & & 


Meanwhile, and before I leave, however, the duty still 
devolves upon me to report about the past week’s musical 
doings so far as they may be of interest to you and as far 
as they went, which was a period of three days, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday nights of last week, after which 
they stopped altogether. 

On Tuesday night, indeed, there were still three concerts, 
and I managed to hear a sufficient portion of each of them 
to be able to give you an outline. 

Atthe Philharmonie, the ten-year-old boy wonder, Arthur 
Argiewicz, and the alto, Miss Anna Stephan, were the 
soloists, and the Kulenkampff female chorus assisted in the 
performance of a specially attractive program. 

The boy wonder, Argiewicz, has been described to you 
from a violinist’s view point by Mr. Abell, and I should not 
now need to trespass into his domain if it were not for the 
fact that last Tuesday was, for the present, the boy’s last 
appearance in public. 

A few kind-hearted and open-handed Maecenz of the 
right sort, at the head of them Mr. S. Landeker, one of 
the directors and owners of the Philharmonie, who, together 
with his highly musical wife, takes a great and noble inter- 
est inthe young violinist, have concluded to take care of 
his future. They will exempt him for the present from the 
dangers of a premature virtuoso existence ; they will have 
him thoroughly educated, not only as a violinist, but also 
musically and otherwise, and will help him to become a full- 
grown artist before heagain facesanaudience. At present 
Prof. Carl Halir, than whom there are scarcely any better 
violin teachers in the world, will take care of Arthur's per- 
fectioning, and later on he will pass into the hands of 
Joseph Joachim, who is sincerely interested in the welfare 
of this boy, for whom he predicts the greatest kind of an 
artistic future. 

It was indeed wonderful how the little fellow last Tues- 
day night performed the Wieniawski D minor concerto. 
He produces from his small violin a tone which is not big, 
but sufficient to be heard all over the vast auditorium, and 
of great sweetness as well as sympathetic quality. His 
technic, if by no means perfect, is yet astounding in one 
of his years, and above all his ear is absolutely correct ; 
his bowing is remarkable, and his conception is far from 
childish, although of course it is not yet ripe. He both 
touched and carried away his audience. 

The Kulenkampff female chorus is a well trained body 
of amateur lady singers, similar to what in New York the 
Rubinstein Club used to be in Chapman's best days. 
They gave an ‘‘Ave Maria” by Brahms, with organ ac- 
companiment played by Dr. H. Reimann, and a serenade 
by Schubert, which is very pretty and was exquisitely 
sung. Miss Anna Stephan, who delivered the alto solo in 
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this number, showed herself to be a very musical and 
musicianly singer, with a good and well trained voice. Mr. 
Kulenkampff’s conducting seems to be more effective than 
it looks graceful. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra prefaced Part I. of the pro- 
gram with a fine performance of Weber's rarely heard 
overture, ‘‘The Ruler of the Spirits,” under Professor 
Mannstaedt's direction. 

* % & 

At the Saal Bechstein a little later I heard a very young 
and pretty singer, Miss Vera Goldberg, whose fair soprano 
voice has not been particularly well developed by Prof. 
Adolf Schulze, of the Royal High School of Music. Indeed, 
it may truthfully be stated that the Royal High School, how- 
ever eminently it may be represented in the violin depart- 
ment by such teachers as Joachim, Halir and Wirth and in 
the piano department by Barth, of vocal teachers it has no 
great capacity. However, Miss Goldberg is the daughter 
of a poor Jewish family exiled from Russia, and as her 
education, such as it is, was granted her gratuitously, I 
suppose that in her case, as in many others, charity covers 
a multitude of sins. 

The Hochschule had done a good deal also in making the 
above concert as much of a success as possible. Bechstein 
Hall was well filled, and Prof. Ad, Schulze conducted a 
well drilled, small chorus of mixed voices from among the 
Hochschule pupils. Miss Meta Lippold, also from the 
Hochschule, played the piano accompaniments with taste 
and discretion. Among the composers on the program the 
Hochschule was also well represented through such names 
as Robert Kahn, Max Stangeand Wilhelm Berger. The lat- 
ter composer played three smaller piano pieces of more 
than average merit and interest (March in B major, op. 
43, No.4; Albumblatt in A, op. 31, No. 3, and an Arabesque 
from the same opus) in his own finished style, and they, as 
well as their performance, which was received with much 
applause, formed for me the most enjoyable portion of 
what I heard of the program. 

* * & 


Finally, on the same evening I attended the close of 
Miss Laura Danziger’s concert at the Architects’ Building. 
The young lady is a talented American pianist, who, if I 
am not mistaken, was once honored with a Cincinnati Con- 
servatory prize. She is now finishing her studies here 
with Mrs. Tausig, and from what I listened to last Tuesday 
night the widow of the great virtuoso must be a most 
trustworthy and excellent teacher. Miss Danziger's tech- 
nic is nicely and evenly developed, and she plays cleanly 
as well as carefully. A little more freedom will come with 
greater experience. Her conception, too, is awaiting 
further development and greater breadth. Miss Danziger’s 
program showed a wide range, as she played a Brahms 
rhapsody from op. 119, the Beethoven op. 109 sonata, the 
Schubert-Tausig rarely heard ‘‘ Polonaise Melancholique,” 
the Schumann-Paganini caprice, three studies by Chopin 
and the Liszt ‘‘ Napoli Tarantella.” She also performed the 
piano part in Schumann's A minor sonata for piano and 
violin, in which the violin part was played by Mr. Enrico 
Polo, a promising young violinist. Miss Julie Mueller- 
Hartung, from Weimar, a niece of Carl Schurz and a young 
lady whom you heard in the United States several seasons 
ago, enhanced the occasion with the tasteful singing of 
several groups of German Lieder. 

** # 

Wednesday night at the Royal Opera House occurred the 
‘guest " appearance of Emma Albani in the part of ‘* Mar- 
guerite ” in Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.” The house was sold out, a 
large portion of the first tier of boxes being occupied by 
court attendants, it having been known that the Emperor 
and Empress would honor the occasion with their presence. 
Mme. Albani is a royal Prussian chamber singer, and the 
English influence of the Empress Frederick is still manifest 
in the whole of this affair. In spite of the personal ap- 
plause of their Majesties and the court attendants, Mme. 
Albani made a flatand most pronounced failure. After the 
garden scene she was called before the curtain once, but 
when the applause from the privileged and highest circles 
continued after that it was answered by decided and un- 
equivocal hisses on the part of the public, and the curtain 
was not again raised for a recall of Mme. Albani. This is 
the first time in the history of the house that such an open 
opposition to royal applause was ventured upon, but in 
matters of art I think the people who pay have a perfect 
right to exercise their own judgment. 

A ludicrous incident occurred at the close of the opera, 
when Mme. Albani, in her excitement or by an oversight, 
forgot to throw herself down upon her straw bed, which is 
drawn away from the stage as her body is shown to ascend 
to Heaven. As it was, Mme. Albani, who fell down on the 
wrong place, was left lying on the stage, while her alter ego 
at the same time was seen to slowly rise skyward. The 
apotheosis thus had a different aspect from the one in- 
tended, and the one step from the elevated to the ridiculous 
had the good effect of putting everybody in good humor 
again. 

Albani’s singing, and even more her acting, of ‘* Mar- 
guerite ” is severely criticised by the entire press. I have 
not seen a single exception, and the censure is really 
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deserved. If she were a poor woman there might be some 
excuse for her appearing before a Berlin audience with an 
entirely worn out and broken down voice. As it is there is 
none. She acted the part of the sweet, naive, guileless 
little German girl like a French Boulevard des Italiens 
cocotte in the first ‘meeting with ‘* Faust,” and like an 
amorous pussy cat inspring during the love scene. Her col- 
oratura singing in the ‘‘Jewel Aria” was painful toa degree. 
Still the lady seemed or was entirely oblivious or unaware 
of the fact that she scored a fiasco, and I even learn to-day 
that she is going to try once more in January next to 
reconquer the Berlin public, probably in the part of ‘‘ Elsa.” 
Bulsz as ‘‘ Valentine,” Médlinger as ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” 
Miss Rothauser as ‘‘ Siebel,” and Mrs. Lammert as 
‘* Martha” were the same as in that glorious performance 
of a few weeks ago, when our own Nordica personified 
‘* Marguerite” in the most lovable and sympathetic man- 
ner. The part of ‘‘ Faust” this time was taken by Mr. 
Philipp, who did fairly well, although his voice is not 
exactly suited to the part. He, however, is an ever im- 
proving artist, and he made the most of his opportunities. 
A new costume made him look like a Franconian Knight of 
the times of the ‘‘ Meistersinger.” Sucher conducted with 
energy and discretion. 
* : * 

The last concert I attended was that of last Thursday 
evening, which in all probability will also remain the last 
one which I shall have to listen to in this year of our 
Lord 1894. It was the performance of Bach's beautiful 
‘Christmas ” oratorio, which the classic and ancient chorus 
of the Singakademie annually and now for the twelfth time 
gave at theirown house. There were two huge Christmas 
trees all ablaze with lights placed in front of the amphithe- 
atrical estrade upon which chorus and orchestra are placed 
at the Singakademie. The picture, crowned by the fine 
organ at the farthest end of the platform, was a beautiful 
and impressive one. The hall was crowded to the last avail- 
able space and an elevated, sacred mood seemed to per- 
vade the entire audience. This, however, is the most I 
can conscientiously say in favor of the entire proceedings. 
The performance itself was a rotten one. If it is a well- 
known fact that the ultra-conservative Singakademie chorus 
have long since been surpassed by other younger and less 
sleepy Berlin organizations of this kind, they have hith- 
erto held the reputation of singing their Bach and other 
classical repertory with commendable accuracy and an ac- 
ceptable degree of musical conventionalism under their old 
director, Prof. Martin Blumner. This time, however, this 
venerable gentleman was absent from the conductor’s 
stand on account of ill health, and his place was taken by 
his assistant, Mr. Kawerau, who originally was to have 
acted as organist. The organ part was taken at short notice 
by Mr. Wiedermann, and between the two, the one who 
has had no experience in conducting and the other who did 
not follow well with the organ, they managed to make a fine 
hotch-potch out of Bach's ‘‘ Christmas” oratorio. I heard 
only one worse Bach performance, and that was the B minor 
mass at one of the Cincinnati May festivals which Theodore 
Thomas conducted and which Arthur Mees ought to have. 
Well, let bygones be bygones and the dead past bury 
its dead. 

Of the ‘‘Christmas” oratorio soloists the soprano and tenor, 
Miss Emmy Haberlandt and Mr. Emil Pinks, were in every 
way below the average in voice and significance. Mr. Van 
Eweyk, the American baritone, has a beautiful voice, but 
he evidently did not know and had not sufficiently studied 
his very difficult part, and the only satisfactory one was 
Miss Cecilia Kloppenburg, the alto; but, as one swallow 
does not make a summer, so she alone could not save the 
performance, which on the whole, and asa whole, was a dis- 


graceful one. ees 


Hermann Wolff informs me that Adelina Patti will risk 
a single concert in Berlin, which will take place at the Phil- 
harmonie on January 18. She will sing also at Vienna, 
Dresden and Leipsic, and then will go to Nice, where she 
is to appear in opera. She will give us some Wagner selec- 
tions and wo ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

* * & 

At Dresden Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” has just had 
its 100th performance, while here it has been given no more 
than fifty times in the same length of time. Goldmark's 
‘*Merlin” has not been produced here at all, because a 
Berlin composer, Philipp Ruefer, has also written an opera 
on the same subject, which was given here, and for which 
the Goldmark comparison would have been as unfavorable 
as it would have been inevitable. Now, however, Goldmark 
will have his revenge. His new opera, just finished, the 
libretto of which is based upon Dickens’ great story, ‘‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” will first be brought out at Berlin. 

* * * 

To-day Ludwig Pietsch, the most gifted as well as the 
most amiable and most generally beloved of all Berlin 
newspaper men, the renowned art critic of the ‘‘ Vossische 
Zeitung ” (the father in-mw of Mme. Anna Lankow), cele- 
brated the seventieth anniversary of his birthday in the 
best of health and with great freshness of spirits. He was 
decorated by the Government with the title of Royal Pro- 
fessor, in view of his great services to art and literature. 
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His hospitable house on Landgrafenstrasse, the regular 
Sunday meeting place of the choice spirits of Berlin, to-day 
could not hold the number of his congratulating friends, 
whose name is legion. They will all meet at the Kaiserhof 
on January 6 for a rousing reception in honor of Ludwig 


Pietsch’'s seventieth birthday 


‘e 
[he second operatic work of my talented young country- 
man Leo Blech, a two act opera entitled ‘‘ Cherubina,” was 
brought out at Aix-la-Chapelle for the first time on the 21st 
inst. and met with a most flattering reception. The com- 
poser, who conducted in person, was deluged with laurel 


wreathsand applause and had to bow his acknowledgments 
his fellow citizens more than a 
Now, which is the next city to produce 

Perhaps my friend Percy Betts, of Lon- 


before the curtain and 


dozen times 
‘* Cherubina?” 


don, can tell you, for he is ‘*‘ Cherubino. 
Among my American callers last week were Frederick 
C, Fairbanks, of Dresden, a composer and pianist, who 
will give a concert here shortly; Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Busoni, and Mr. C. F. Dewey, of New York, special corre- 
spondent for Frank Leslie's publications. ois 


Ysaye Violin Recital. 
Y° \YI he Belgian violin virtuoso, gave his first 
violin recital at Carnegie Hall Tuesday afternoon of 


last week. This was the program 


Sonata + ‘ + 0% cooeeeee COSQar Franck 
Allegro ben moderato. Allegro. Recitativo Fantasia. Alle- 
gretto poco Mossc 
MM. Ysaye and Lachaume 
*W is Sylvia Schubert 
“Du bist wie eine Blume” ..Rubinstein 
Miss Th lora Pfa 
Fantasia Appassionata Se <beeenetbesbones seseeees Vieuxtemps 
M. Ysaye 
rhird ballad, in A flat... svewenes Chopin 
M. Lachaume. 
Sonata in D minor (for violin alone ‘ J. S. Bach 
Sarabande. Gigue., Chaconne 
M. Ysaye. 
Weil Cae Co Te GIRO “Durer oe.o00 00% canesscodecvecd Mozart 
*O speak not! O weep not! Tschaikowsky 
Serenade ° WYTTTITITITT TT Saint-Saens 
Miss Theodora Pfafflin 
Scene au Berceat ) 
Mazurka KECkdhecneueaddes pautenke Eugene Ysaye 


Saltarelle Carnavalesque 

There was a semi-professional and very appreciative 
audience present, The weather told heavily on the violinist’s 
The work was 
given here last season by Marteau and Lachaume. It is 
a specimen composition ofits talented composer. Ysaye’s 
chaconne, which he invested 
with He ‘leaned much about in 
his bars,” but take it as a whole the reading was dignified 
The Vieuxtemps fantasia was 


strings and the Franck sonata suffered. 


best work was in the 


a poetical warmth. 


and free from distortion. 
not well played, the finale being coarse and rough, while 
His own 
group of little pieces, however, was charmingly delivered. 

The ‘‘Scene” suggested a ‘‘ Lohengrin” mood, while 
the mazurka indubitably clever and catching. 
Lachaume did not play the ‘‘ Ballade” with much effect. 
As acomposition it is as stale as the D flat valse. He 
played it throughout without nuance, yet he is hardly to be 
blamed. A Liszt or a Rubinstein could not have extorted 


Ysaye’s intonation was not above suspicion. 


was 


from the instrument he used aught that savored of color 
or sweetness. ‘The pianist accompanied most artistically. 
She 


sings with more authority and freedom, but she produces 


Miss Pfafflin has improved since she last sang here. 


her tones monotonously, there is too little variety in her 
style, and she has not been taught the musical or emotional 
the she sang. But has a very 
strong, fresh soprano and is undoubtedly talented. Study 
in the right direction will do wonders for her. The second 
Ysaye recital was to have taken place yesterday afternoon. 


values of music she 


Rosenthal,—Heuberger, the composer-critic of the 
‘* Wiener Tageblatt,” anent the concert in which Rosen- 
thal appeared on December 16 says: ‘‘ The Philharmonic 


concert had its 


Moriz 


sensational number in the appearance 
of Rosenthal. It is several years since this most 
has been 
heard here, and his reappearance can be put down as an 
Rosenthal interpreted the C sharp minor concerto, 
The 
composer, a Dane, has lived here many years and has 
made himself a his piano 
This concerto is in a greater degree than most 
other piano concertos a show piece for the pianist. The 
position of the orchestra is like that of an astonished 


impressive among contemporaneous virtuosi 
event 
by L. Schytte, a work he had never played here. 


name by compositions and 


studies 


looker-on, and it only assumes a self reliant attitude in the 
third part. There is room for astonishment when an en- 
chanter like Rosenthal conquers—with an ease that makes 
your flesh creep—the enormous difficulties of the piano 
part, and when his hundred fingers fly over the keys in the 
most rapid octave passages, similar to chaff before the 


wind. Rosenthal, who not only executed the virtuoso 


part of the Schytte concerto in a marvelous manner, also 
played the pretty andante with immense success.” 
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R. ROBERT NEWMAN organized an un- 
usually good concert for Christmas afternoon at his 
favorite concert room, Queen’s Hall. He had such high 
class artists as Miss Ella Russell and Mr. David Bispham, 
who, with the others, attracted a good sized audience, that 
evidently appreciated the well interpreted program. Spe- 
cially enjoyable was Miss Russell’s brilliant singing of 
Haydn's ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim,” with trumpet obligato 
by Mr. W. Morrow, and Mr. Bispham’s dramatic rendering 
of Gounod’s ‘‘ Nazareth.” Both these artists were heartily 
encored. Others who took part were Miss Kate Newman, 
in Cowen’s ‘* Light and Darkness ;” Mr. W. C. Wood, who 
played several organ selections, including Behren’s sombre 
fantasie in C minor, Bach’s toccata and fugue in C, Wely’s 
‘* Fantasie Pastorale,” W. T. Best's Christmas ‘‘ Andante 
con moto” and ‘‘ Allegro vivace,” and an ‘Introduction 
and Air with Variations” of his own. His playing was 
much appreciated. The novelty of the afternoon was the 
trombone quartet, who played Mozart's largo in A flat and 
the ‘‘ Pilgrims’ Chorus ” from ‘‘ Tannhduser.” 

Hardly had this audience left the hall when another 
assembled to hear Handel's ever popular and, by custom, 
appropriate work for this season of the year, ‘‘ The 
Messiah.” This was given by the Queen’s Hal] Choral 
Society. The choir were evidently more in the spirit of 
holiday making than singing, as the choruses were not 
nearly so well sung as usual, and they hardly had due ap- 
preciation of their task until they arrived at the ‘‘ Hallelu- 
jah Chorus.” The soloists were Miss Anna Williams, 
Mme. Belle Cole, Mr. Iver McKay and Mr. Douglas Powell. 
Signor Foli was down for the bass part, but was unable to 
be present, as he had not recovered from his attack of in- 
fluenza, and Mr. Douglas Powell, the rising young English 
baritone who made such a success at the Albert Hall re- 
cently, very capably filled his place at short notice. 

The Ballad Concert announced in these columns, organ- 
ized by Mr. N. Vert, on Boxing Day, at Queen's Hall, was 
largely attended. As usual, this experienced caterer to 
the musical public gave his patrons an excellent program, 
interpreted by Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Miss Rose Caven- 
dish, Miss Dora Turner, Mme. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Mr. Charles Phillips, Mr. R. 
F. Cunningham, the Meister Glee Singers, and Mr. Hoyte, 
who played two organ selections. 

Mr. Percy Notcutt gave one of his ‘‘ bumper” programs 
at the same hall on last Saturday afternoon, and I here- 
with quote the names of the artists whom he had down 
for appearance, who rendered a program of great variety 
and no less than thirty-two numbers. Miss Constance, 
Miss Ella Russell, Mme. Boyanoska, Miss Maude Réné, 
Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, Mme. Antoinette Sterling, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Miss Meredyth E. Elliott, Miss Edith 
Hands, Mme. Belle Cole, Messrs. Sims Reeves, G. Aspinall, 
3en Davies, Santley, Franklin Clive, Bantock Pierpoint 
and Signor Foli, Miss Louise Nanney and Miss Constance 
Colborne (violin), Mr. George Aitken (organist) and Mr. 
Alexander Watson (recitations). 

Miss Kate and Miss Fanny. Woolf gave a concert at the 
Queen's (small) Hall on the 19th inst. under distinguished 
patronage. The two sisters have been coming forward 
rapidly of late. Miss Kate Woolf is an efficient pianist, and 
Miss Fannie Woolf, who is a pupil of M. Johannes Wolff, 
a very promising violinist. They were assisted in their 
interpretation of an interesting program by Mr. E. Wool- 
house (‘cello), Miss Meredyth Elliott and Mr. Charles 
Chilley (vocalists) and Herr Wilhelm Canz (conductor). 
M. Johannes Wolff favored his aspiring pupil by playing 
with her Spohr’s Duetin A minor. These two sisters de- 
serve encouragement in the work they have chosen. 

An excellent concert recital of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and ‘* Pagliacci” was given at Queen's Hall on December 
22 by the Queen's Hall Choral Society. There has been a 
large sale lately of those two popular works, which are 
published in very neat form by Messrs. Aschenberg, and 
metropolitan amateurs always seek an opportunity of hear- 
ing them given, especially when such capable artists as 
Miss Ella Russell, Miss Agnes Janson, Mr. Ben Davies and 
Mr. Andrew Black take part. They were assisted by Miss 








Marie Hootan, Mr. Edward Branscombe and Mr. Charles 
Copland. 

I have received word of the success Madame Zipporah 
Monteith is having in America, especially at the Worcester 
Festival. This lady had an excellent training in the school 
of experience in England, which enables her to give tra- 
ditional renderings of the oratorios, and at the same time 
infuse into them that intelligence.of interpretation that 
carries with it the impressiveness that should always at- 
tend the rendering of oratorio by a good artist. 

Mr. Ernest Cavour has engaged Mr. Ben Davies for a 
short Continental tour in January next. Mr. Davies will 
sing ‘‘ Faust” in the Court Theatre in Berlin, in Leipsic 
and Stuttgart, and will give some concerts in Munich, 
Mayence, &c. 

Many futile attempts have been made to secure words 
for a good Unionist song, and at last the well-known Lon- 
don journalist, Mr. George R. Sims, made an offer through 
the pages of the ‘‘ Referee” of a substantial sum for the 
best words that would be appropriate to this subject. 
Something over 1,000 sets of words were sent in, and after 
careful adjudicating the one I quote below—by kind per- 
mission of Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co.—was awarded the 
prize. The directness with which the sentiment is ex- 
pressed, and the way it has lent itself to musical treat- 
ment, have already given it a great impetus, and it is sure 
to become popular with the great Unionist party. The 
music, which is peculiarly appropriate, with a melody 
easily caught by the people, is written by Mr. Arthur E. 
Godfrey, and the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain has ac- 
cepted the dedication : 

Saxons, Normans, Celts, and Vikings, 
We are many, we are one ; 

Welded in one race of rulers 
By the ages as they run. 
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One in speech and love of freedom, 


One in weal and one in woe, 


Shall we loose the bonds that bind us? 
No! our millions answer, No! 
CHORUS. 


» Union! Bind it closer! Hand it down 
ss, undiminished in renown! 


Rights of People, Rights of 


Cheer for Union! Keept 

To the distant future scat 

All we wrought for, fought for, 
Crown— 

To the children of our children, hand them down, boys, hand them 


down! 









bled for 


English, Irish, Scotch, and Welshmen, 
We are many, we are one! 

One by dangers dared together, 
One in union, fearing none 

Round the globe our flag is flying, 
Shall we let Old Ireland go, 

Maimed and bleeding, severed from us? 
No! Our millions answer, No! 

The new opera by Samara, ‘‘ La Martire,” with which 
Sonzogno opened his season of opera this autumn, has 
proved a favorite, having been given eleven times during 
the season of seventy-seven days. Other favorites were 
‘*Mignon” and ‘‘ Piccolo Haydn,” which were both given 
ten times, while ‘‘ Pagliacci” was performed nine times. 
Eight other operas were represented, and the season alto- 
gether is said to have been a prosperous one. Aside from 
this, operain Italy is retrograding. Not more than half the 
usual number of houses will be opened for opera this sea- 
son, and in Venice hardly any houses will be open during 
the carnival season. La Scala opened with Ryer’s 
‘* Sigurd,” followed by ‘‘ Les Pécheurs de Perles ’ on Sat- 
urday, and Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Samson” on New Year's Day. 

Mr. N. Vert is making his customary trip to the Conti- 
nent early in the new year for the purpose of securing new 
talent and visiting Dr. Richter and other well-known people 
in Vienna, Berlin, &c. He tells me that Madame Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler will give an orchestral concert here on 
January 10, followed by a piano recital, probably on the 
17th, and two other recitals, the dates to be announced. 
Madame Minnie Hauk makes her first appearance here this 
season at the Ballad Concert at St. James’ Hall on Jan- 
vary 5. 

Arrangements are rapidly progressing for the Oudin 
Memorial Concert, which will probably be held on Feb- 
ruary 18. Numerous applications for seats have come in, 
and Paderewski has offered to play providing they would 
wait till June, and if this is not thought advisable, he will 
give a substantial sum toward the memorial. It has been 
decided that the proceeds of this concert shall be given to 
the children of Mr. Oudin. 

Signor Foli, who has been ill for a considerable time, now 
expects to make his reappearance at the Ballad Concert on 
January 5. 

M. Johannes Wolff last Saturday received a telegram 
from the Grand Duke of Hesse, asking him to come over to 
Darmstadt, and play for him there next week. It is now 
decided that Mile. Trebelli will not visit America next 
spring, but goes to the Cape under the same auspices as 
Miss McIntyre, leaving London some time next March. 

The last orchestral concert of the season given at the Im- 
perial Institute was one of the most interesting of the sea- 
son. Mr. Randegger's excellent amateur orchestra mus- 
tered in full force, and gave an excellent rendering of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Ruy Blas” overture, Gounod’s entr’acte ‘‘ La 
Colombe,” and the ‘ Rienzi” overture. The ‘ Fest 
March ” from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” and a new waltz, ‘‘ Violetta” 
(for the first time of performance), by Oscar Beringer, 





would have been improved by more rehearsals. The latter 
is a bright, pretty piece of writing, and will no doubt be- 
come popular. Another selection was F. Langer’s con- 
certo for flute and orchestra (andante and allegro), with 
the solo instrument played Mr. Frederic Griffith. Un- 
doubtedly the most enjoyable feature of the evening, how- 
ever, was the singing of Mrs. Katharine Fisk. Her first 
two songs were Clayton Johns’ ‘‘I Love and the World is 
Mine” and Gertrude Griswold’s ‘‘ What the Chimney 
Sang,” followed by a very pleasing cradle song, ‘‘ Peace- 
fully Slumber” by Mr. Randegger. After this, as after 
all her selections, she had to respond to a hearty recall, and 
the audience took occasion to show a special mark of ap- 
preciation to the composer. Her last songs, which were 
immensely popular, were two folksongs by G. W. Chad- 
wick and ‘‘ My Laddie” by W. H. Neidlinger. 

Miss Marie Brema is at present in Bayreuth studying 
with Madame Wagner her réles for the German opera sea- 
son in America. On her way there she sang the Schluss 
scene from ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ” in Mayence under 
Steinbach’s direction, and last Monday she sang at Brus- 
sels. She expects to be back in England by the last of 
January, and to be engaged here for some little time prior 
to her departure for America. 

The musical season reopens at the Albert Hall with ‘* The 
Messiah” on the 2d. The St. James’ Ballad Concerts 
commence their after-Christmas season on the 5th, and the 
London Ballad Concerts the following Saturday; the 
‘* Pops” start again on the 12th, and the Symphony Con- 
certs on the 17th, so that the unusually busy season just 
closed will not deter concert givers from keeping up the 
record, and furthermore shows that the demand for con- 
certs is materially increased. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
been given in Berlin last week, is at present indefinitely 
post; oned on account of the serious accident which hap- 
pened to the composer in connection with the rehearsals of 
‘* The Chieftain.” The Carl Rosa people are actively re- 
hearsing it, and expect to give it in Liverpool some time in 
January. 

Miss Bessie Waugh, the popular pianist and accompanist, 
after a busy season has gone to Bournemouth to spend the 
holidays with her mother and friends, and Mrs. Clara 
Fernald has gone to Paris for a few weeks. 

I have just seen Mr. Daniel Mayer, and learned from him 
that he intends withdrawing from the London Symphony 
Concerts, and that the probabilities are that the manage- 
ment of this institution will be placed in the hands of Mr. 
Arthur Chappell. I regret to state that the grand scheme 
that Mr. Mayer had on foot for the establishment here of a 
permanent orchestra has fallen through. The public did 
not subscribe liberally enough to give it the necessary 
funds, and if the project had been carried forward the di- 
rectors, who were acting in an honorary capacity, would 
have had to take the principal responsibility. The agita- 
tion about this matter will probably lead to something 
definite in due time. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society’s first concert of the 
season took place in their hall the week before Christmas. 
The conductor, Mr. Stewart Macpherson, secured a fairly 
good rendering of Beethoven’s first symphony and “ Pro- 
metheus” overture and Sterndale Bennett’s overture, 
‘* Waldnymphe,” and the first two movements of Saint- 
Saéns’ concerto in G minor, with the piano part played by 
Miss Nellie Kithler, who made a decidedly favorable first 
in 


which was to have 


appearance after her studies at the Conservatoire 
Cologne. Another number which was very popular was a 
ballad for orchestra from the conductor's own pen. 

On the sameevening the Stock Exchange Orchestral So- 
ciety gave one of its ever popular concerts at Queen's 
Hall. The instrumental numbers included Haydn's 
Symphony in D, the ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ overture, Macken- 
zie’s ‘‘ Britannia” overture, and a little ‘‘ Elfentanz” by 
Miss Clarisse Millard, which was played for the first time 
in public, and proved a very pretty and effective selection. 
Grieg’s piano concerto, brilliantly played by Miss Adrienne 
Blower, was much enjoyed. Mr. Santley sang Tosti’s 
‘For Ever” and a song by Ellen Wright, and the Stock 
Exchange Male Choir gave several glees and madrigals. 
Mr. George Kitchin, the conductor, showed himself thor- 
oughly competent in handling this large band of enthusi- 
astic amateurs. 

On the 20th, at Queen's Hall, the Strolling Players Or- 
chestral Society, one of the largest bodies of the me- 
tropolis, gave their second concert. Among the selections 
performed were Beethoven's ‘‘ Leonora” overture, Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, and a composition by the Swed- 
ish composer, Svensden, was very well played. Mr. Nor- 
folk Megone, who has brought this society up to a high 
standard, interspersed through the program several vocal 
selections, including Herr von Dulong's singing of songs 
by Henschel and Tosti, and Miss Kate Cove’s delivery of 
‘‘Filine’s” bravoura air from ‘‘ Mignon,” which won for 


her an encore, to which she responded with ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye.” Mme. Selma Kronold gave ‘“‘ Dich theure Halle,” 
from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” in place of ‘'Elizabeth’s Prayer.” 
The audience was largely made up of friends of the play- 
ers, and in consequence their efforts were very highly ap- 
preciated. While this was taking place at the Queen's Hall 
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the South Hampstead Orchestra, conducted by Mrs. Julian 
Marshall, gave a very creditable performance at the Royal 
Academy of Music. The program was entirely instru- 
mental, and included Dvordk’s American Symphony, Ben- 
nett’s ‘‘ Naiades ” overture, the charming intermezzo from 
Delibes’ ballet, ‘‘ Naila,” Weber's overture to ‘‘ Die Frei- 
schiitz,” and some selections from Grieg and Massenet. 
Great credit is due to Mrs. Marshall, both for her able con- 
ducting of the program and also for the enthusiasm she 
infused into those who took part. 

The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society gave their second 
concert of the season at Queen’s Hall on December 21. 
This excellent society, under Mr. George Mount, has won 
for itself in the past a high reputation for the quality of 
the music selected for its programs and for its per- 
formance of it, andit has kept upto its high standard this 
season. On this occasion the vocalists included Madame 
Amy Sherwin and Mrs. Katharine Fisk. Little Katie Leon- 
ard, the promising pupil ef Mr. Francesco Berger, was the 
solo pianist, and Miss Maude Chaplin the solo violinist 

The usual Boxing Day entertainments took place at Drury 
Lane, the Lyceum, Crystal Palace, and other theatres; 
music was introduced into mostof them, but none call for 
special mention with the exception of the Olympia, where 
Bolossy Kiralfy has organized «a still greater show than 
any previous, under the title of ‘‘The Orient.” The 
large buildings on the extensive grounds at Addison Road 
have been considerably extended, so as to give a vivid 
picture of Oriental streets, in which Arabs, Turks, Greeks, 
&c., ply their several trades. In the big auditorium a per- 
formance was given employing some 2,500 performers, 
with some of the most gorgeous scenes that have ever been 
portrayed. Special music has been composed for this grand 
spectacular entertainment by Chevalier Paola Giorza, who, 
it will be remembered, wrote the music for the ‘‘ Constanti- 
nople” of last year. This music is interpreted as the play 
goes on by a fine orchestra, conducted by the composer, of 
something like one hundred performers, and as it is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the play, which includes a grand water 
pageant, the effect is very charming. Other bands and 
groups of singers discourse sweet music in various parts of 
the grounds and buildings. 

“Hansel and Gretel.” 

Humperdinck’s fairy tale opera, or rather ‘‘ music drama,” 
was given for the first time in England on December 26 by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company at Daly’s Theatre. It is 
somewhat difficult to classify the work. It contains some 
of the most popular German nursery tunes and folksongs ; 
it is steeped through and through with the fresh, genial 
sentiment of the untraveled and home loving German, a 
sentiment finding its highest expression in Weber's ‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz ;” it is constructed on the lines of Wagner’s 
music dramas, and the score requires all the colors of the 
modern orchestral palette. The composer of this work has 
had a great experience in coaching singers and also as 
choirmaster at Bayreuth, and he has also made many ar- 
rangements of Wagner’s scores, It is no wonder then that 
many traces of the great master are to be found in the new 
opera. The melody for the violins, beginning on the fourth 
line of page 3, is made up of two phrases from the 
‘trial song” in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” and this melody 
frequently occurs inthe work. The theme given out by the 
trumpet, beginning at the third line of page 2, is identi- 
cal with that which the orchestra plays when ‘‘ Siegfried ” 
breaks ‘‘ Mime’s” sword on the anvil in the first act of 
‘‘ Siegfried.” The fragment which the oboes play in bar 
one of page 5 is a phrase which Mendelssohn introduced 
into his ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture, begin- 
ning at bar 197. 

If we were to go closely into the matter a similarity 
could also be pointed out between ‘‘ Nennt ihr das Arbeit,” 
which the mother sings in the last bar on page 26, and the 
melodic phrase in the first act of ‘‘ Tristan,” where ‘‘ Isolde” 
sings ‘‘If you're so careful, my lord Tristan.” The father’s 
song, ‘‘ Rallala,” in the third scene of Act I. might be put 
intact in the Kermesse which opens the second act of Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘ Faust,” without introducing any new material into 
Gounod’'s work. But granting that originality is not Hum- 
perdinck’s strong point, this opera is worthy of study. The 
harmony, counterpoint and orchestration are most masterly. 
The great torrent of emotion which rushes through Wag- 
ner’s masterpieces is, of course, wanting. And it is pre- 
cisely this point which makes ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel” an 
interesting opera to study, for in this work we see Wag- 
ner’s principles applied to a little nursery tale. One might 
expect from the story a treatment in the style of the open- 
ing scene of ‘‘ lolanthe,” and from the ponderous and in- 
tricate score a drama like ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” The 
music is a little too rich for children to understand, and the 
play a little too silly for men and women. But in Germany, 
where these fairy heroes and heroines are known to every 
child and remembered by every adult, the great success of 
the work is not surprising. The composer-knight who 
tries to wield Wagner’s sword will seldom find his arm 
strong enough. The champion will some day meet his 
match, but in the meantime let us make weapons of lath 
and fashion them after Wagner's sword of steel, and we 
may fence for a pleasant hour without drawing blood. This 
work is sure to do good. Its success will turn the atten- 
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tion of composers to other legends than the Norse, and 
also serve to show that the principles of the music drama, 
as exemplified by Wagner, are sound, and can be adapted 
to any kind of story. The representative of Tue MusicaL 
Courter is indebted to the publishers, B. Schott’s Séhne, 
for kindly placing the score at his disposal. Signor Arditi 
conducted, and the cast included Miss Maria Elba, 
‘‘ Hansel;"" Miss Jeanne Douste, ‘‘Gretel;". Miss Edith 
Miller, the ‘‘ Witch ;” Miss Jessie Hudleston, the ‘‘ Dew- 
man, Dawn Fairy ;” Miss Marie de Bedat, the ‘‘ Sandman, 
Sleep Fairy;” Madame Julia Lennox, ‘‘ Gertrude,” and 
Mr. Charles Copland, ‘‘ Peter, the Broom Maker.” 

The first act is laid in the children’s home, the second in 
the forest, and the third in the house of the witch. The 
principals did good work, and gave a pretty equal per- 
formance, none calling for special mention. Most of them, 
I understand, made their first attempt on the operatic 
stage. The stage setting was elaborate and well arranged, 
with the exception of the mechanism which lifts the fairies 
into space—the rope suggests a woman hanging rather 
than a fairy floating into the air. The curtain rose on a 
little opera of Mozart’s, composed when that wonderful boy 
was twelve years of age, ‘‘ Bastien and Bastienne.” It is 
remarkable for more than the fact that a child composed it. 
The ‘‘ Song of Sorcery” is happily conceived ; the scoring 
and construction are of course of the simplest nature. The 
work begins with the identical theme with which Beet- 
hoven’s E flat symphony opens, but Beethoven's treat- 
ment is much broader and stronger. The part of ‘‘ Bas- 
tienne”"” was well sung and acted by Miss Jessie Hudleston, 
‘* Bastien” was represented by Mr. Reginald Brophy, and 
‘*Colas” by Herr Josef Claus. The whole thing was pro- 
duced by arrangement with Mr. George Edwards by the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company under the direction of Mr. T. 
H. Friend. 

A Retrospective Glance at Music in 
1894. 


England in 


Probably the busiest autumn season London has ever seen 
has just come to aclose. Over 200 concerts have been given 
since October 1 and the majority of the better ones have 
been well attended, thus showing that the taste for good 
music in the metropolis is growing. This, I take it, is 
largely due to the many schools where music is taught, 
headed by the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College 
of Music and the Guildhall School of Music, and including 
many public institutions and hundreds of private ones of 
more or less capacity. The rising English generation is 
studying music most assiduously. This is the case alsoin the 
provinces, where schools of music have multiplied rapidly, 
and orchestral societies have sprung up in large numbers 
while both the choral and orchestral societies already 
founded have been materially improved. This year of 1894 
has been one of those in which most progress has been 
made in the art. Besides the development noted in the 
metropolis and provinces in orchestral and choral music, 
the number of concerts of chamber music has shown a de- 
cided increase, while the programs have been improved. 
The 
experience in the operatic world has not been so reassur- 
ing. 

In London we have had no grand opera since the eleven 
weeks last summer, when eighty representations of twenty- 
one works were given, and the novelties included ‘' Fal- 
staff,” ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin,” ‘‘ Wer- 
ther,” ‘‘La Navarraise,” ‘‘Signa” and ‘‘ The Lady of 
Longford.” Sir Augustus Harris made an autumn tour of 
the provinces, selecting all-round good casts, good orches- 
tras, and good settings to the works, but the provincial 
people did not seem to appreciate the expense he had in- 
curred, and he did not get the support his venture deserved. 
I had the opportunity of seeing some of the performances, 
and they were excellent. The Carl Rosa Company have 
gone on in their old way, and produced some novelties, 
numbering among them ‘‘ Jeannie Deans ” (MacCunn), ‘‘ At 
Santa Lucia” (Tasca) and a stage version of Berlioz’s 
‘* Faust.” Their system is to give opera in English, and 
having thoroughly established themselves in the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom they always meet with the 
necessary patronage, though this year, I understand, their 
receipts have not been what they could reasonably expect 
considering the class of performance they offered. They 
have by an arrangement with Mr. George Edwards put on 
the opera ‘‘ Hinsel and Gretel,” mentioned above, at Daly’s 
Theatre. Concert renderings of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and ‘‘ Pagliacci” have been given at Queen's Hall and also 
in the provinces, and Pizzi’s ‘‘ Gabriella” was given at the 
Albert Hall with Madame Patti. Leaving the field of grand 
opera and turning to light opera, we find that the principal 
works produced have been ‘‘ Mirette,” ‘‘ The Chieftain,” 
‘* Le Roi l’a dit,” ‘‘ His Excellency,” ‘‘ The Queen of Brill- 
iants,” ‘‘ The Magic Fountain ” and ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs.” 

This class of work, too, has not had the patronage usually 
extended to it, but lighter forms of musical entertainments, 
such as ‘‘ The Gaiety Girl,” have been great successes. 
The year has been somewhat prolific in the new choral 
works brought forward —‘'King Saul,” ‘' Bethlehem,” 
‘The Swan and the Skylark,” Henschel’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
‘*The Cradle of Christ,’ ‘‘ St. George,” Lee Williams’ 
‘*Harvest Hymn,” ‘‘ Soul’s Forgiveness,” ‘‘ The Maid of 


Piano and vocal recitals have also seemed to flourish. 
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Colonsay,” ‘‘Sir Ogie and Lady Elsie,” ‘‘The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” ‘‘God is our Hope,” Villiers Stanford's 
Mass in G, ‘‘ Westlake’s ‘‘ Mass of the Holy Name,” 
‘**Sir Patrick Spens,” ‘‘ The Kelpie,” ‘* The King’s Error,” 
Rheinberger's Mass, op. 155, and “ John Gilpin.” The St. 
Matthew Passion music was given for the first time in Ger- 
man by the Bach Choir, who also brought forward several 
works that were unfamiliar to London audiences by Pales- 
trina and Orlando di Lasso. The new orchestral works 
heard for the first time in London were Tschaikowsky’s 
‘*Pathetique”’ symphony and piano fantasie, Dvordk’s 
‘‘New World” symphony and also his triple overture ; 
Burmeister’s fantasie, ‘‘Chase after Fortune,” Grieg’s 
‘‘Sigurd Jorsalfar,” Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Britannia” overture, 
Sgambati's ‘‘ Te Deum” for organ and orchestra, Wesche’s 
‘‘Legend of Excalibur,” Menter’s ‘‘Gypsy Fantasie,” 
Drysdale’s ‘‘ Herondean” overture, Wallace’s ‘‘ Scottish 
Poesie,” Pringle’s ‘‘ Zingara” Rhapsodie, Macpherson’s 
‘‘Idyll” and Haydn's cello concerto in C. Cham-ber 
music new to England includes Dvordk’s ‘‘ Dumky” trio, 
Widor's piano quartet in A minor and suite for flute, 
Chaminade’s piano trio in A minor, Smetana’s Bohemian 
quartet in E minor, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Souvenir de Dresde,” 
Faure’s sonata in A minor and piano quartet, Bazzini’s 
fourth string quartet in G, Goldmark’s piano quintet in B 
flat, several new piano pieces from Brahms, and a set of 
violin pieces by Dr. Mackenzie, entitled ‘‘ From the North.” 

Among the principal musical events of the year were the 
opening of the new building of the Royal College of Music 
last May and the appointment of Dr. Parry as director of 
this institution recently, the holding of the great Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, and the jubilee of Dr. Joa- 
chim and Signor Piatti last March. Thus it will be seen 
that the year 1894 has been fruitful in good works as far as 
music is concerned, and the indications are that this in- 
creased activity will be further accelerated in 1895, 


Provincial News. 

According to custom at this season of the year, the 
‘*Messiah” has been given by a large majority of the 
choral societies of the United Kingdom some time either 
before or during the Christmas holidays. I received an 
excellent report of the performance of this work by the 
Bolton Philharmonic Society ori December 15, when the 
vocalists were Mme. Bertha Moore, Mrs. Katharine Fisk, 
Mr. H. Stockwell and Mr. Bispham, with Mr. Mullineux at 
the organ and Mr. Henry Taylor, conductor. Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk and Mr. David Bispham were both very 
successful. The band and chorus of 140 performers gave a 
very creditable rendering of their part of the work. 

The Halifax Choral Society gave the same work on the 
20th, with a band and chorus of 260 performers, conducted 
by Mr. W. H. Garland, who acts in the same capacity for the 
Festival Choral Society of. Bradford. The performance 
took place in the large Drill Hall before an audience of 
some 3,000 people. The soloists engaged were Miss Regina 
Atwater, Miss Marie Hootan, Mr. Braxton Smith and Mr. 
Norman Salmond, and the work was in every way up to the 
high standard gained by the society, which is one of the 
oldest in England, having been organized in 1817, and 
which has attained to special perfection in the rendering 
of Handel's works. 

Again, the ‘‘ Messiah” was given at Pontypridd on Box- 
ing Day, with Miss Maggie Davies, Miss Meredyth Elliott, 
Mr. W. Trevor Evans and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, soloists, 
and Mr. W. Thompson conductor. The well-earned repu- 
tation of the Welsh for choral singing was exemplified on 
this occasion, and the choir gave Handel's work in a most 
admirable manner. The band as well as the chorus was 
made up mostly of colliers, and the conductor is also a col- 
lier. He conducted the oratorio from the full score, which 
I understand is unlike most conductors in Wales, who only 
use the piano score for conducting the band, as the larger 
work seems to confuse them. He secured an excellent all- 
round performance. On theevening of Christmas Day this 
same society gave a fine rendering of ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,” 
and a miscellaneous concert on the evening of Boxing Day. 
The large hall was filled on both occasions and enthusiasm 
reigned supreme. 

At Cardiff, the metropolis of South Wales, on the same 
evening, another performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” was given 
in Park Hall, the largest hall in Wales, by the Cardiff 
Musical Society, under the conductorship of Mr. T. E. 
Aylward. Mr. T. W. Evans, the genial secretary, had 
arranged an excellent all-round performance. The chorus, 
many of whom belong to the Festival Choir, did some 
excellent work, the sopranos and basses being especially 
good and making fine effect in all the choruses, particu- 
larly the ‘‘ Hallelujah.” The quality of the alto voices was 
good but they were insufficient in numbers, and the same 
may be said of the tenors. This performance was not one 
of the regular series but an extra one given at popular 
prices. The orchestra consisted only of strings. However, 
under the watchful guidance of Mr. Aylward, and assisted 
by Mr. H. C. Tonking at the organ, they rendered a most 
satisfactory accompaniment. The soloists were Miss Regina 
Atwater, Miss Ida Brown, Mr. Herbert Grover and Mr. 
Harrison Brockbank. Each sang his part efficiently and 
was heartily applauded, 





Glasgow. 
GLasGow, December 30, 1894. 

At the seventh classical concert of the Scottish 
Orchestra, which was held on Christmas Day, there was a 
very large and enthusiastic audience. The program 
opened with Beethoven's ‘‘ King Stephen ” overture, which 
was well played by the orchestra and its sparkling melo- 
dies—considered by some to be of Hungarian origin—and 
its changeful tempos well brought out. 

The symphony, which was of course the chief piece, was 
Berlioz’ ‘*‘ Harold in Italy.” The viola obligato was played 
by the clever principal of the viola group in the orchestra, 
and although at times he was terribly overpowered by the 
orchestra and (doubtless from the temperature of the hall) 
was rather out of tune at times, he showed himself an ar- 
tist of high abilities.. The ‘‘ Pilgrims’ March” and the 
serenade were highly appreciated by the audience, as also 
the ‘‘ Brigands’ Orgy,” which was really magnificently in- 
terpreted. 

Gade’s ‘‘ Novelette for Strings ” was, however, first favor- 
ite with the audience. It was charmingly played. The 
overture to ‘‘ Preciosa” was the last item on the program 
and was splendidly interpreted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel were the vocalists. Mrs. Henschel 
sang Spohr's Recit and Air, ‘‘ When This Scene of Trouble 
Closes.” (Calvary.) Mr. Maurice Sons played the violin solo 
part with great ability ; but he seemed, I think, to make the 
violin part too prominent, and to relegate the vocal part to 
a very secondary place. Mrs. Henschel took part with her 
husband in the duet from Cimarosa’s ‘‘Giannina e Bun- 
adone.” Mr. Henschel’s solo was the scena from Parry’s 
‘‘ King Saul,” ‘‘ King Saul’s Dream;” it is needless to say 
it was most effectively sung. There is one style of vocal 
music which suits Mr. Henschel exactly, and this scene 
belongs toit. Witness his part in the ‘‘Golden Legend,” 
or inthe ‘‘ Mephistopheles ” in Berlioz’ ‘* Faust,” and you will 
no longer wonder a Scotch paper called him ‘ diabolic.” 
There is a certain hard, I might almost say sarcastic, ring 
in Mr. Henschel’s voice, which makes him the very best 
exponent of parts such as I have mentioned, and, with the 
true insight and grasp of an artist, he infuses iuto his 
music his conception of the character he for the time 
represents. I sometimes am inclined to think the operatic 
stage has lost a good deal by Mr. Henschel’s choice of 
profession. 

On Thursday, December 27, the second Chamber Concert 
took place. The quartet (all of the Scottish orchestra) was as 
follows: Mr. Maurice Sons (leader), Mr. Sh. Schilsky (vice- 
leader),Mr. E. Férir (principal violin), Mr. Leo Lanssig (prin- 
cipal violoncello), The program was most carefully and judi- 
ciously drawn out, and contains the following: Hadyn’s 
‘*String Quartet,” which was most delightfully played. 
The Beethoven trio in D. (op. 8). This was really the best 
effort of the evening, and the audience was not slow to 
show its appreciation of it. Schubert’s A minor quartet 
(Rosamunde), which was last on the program, suffered 
considerably from some of the instruments not being in 
tune. Thethird Chamber Concert takes place on January 
17. 

The seventh popular concert of the Scottish Orchestra 
took place on December 29. The audience was not nearly 
so large as it should have been, as the program was both 
excellent and popular. The soloists were Miss Elvira 
Gambogiand Mr. Maurice Sons. 

We had first the second performance of the overture to 
‘‘ Hiinsel und Gretel” (Humperdinck.) It gains on one 
considerable on repetition. Max Bruch’s ‘* Scotch Fan- 
tasia,” for violin and orchestra, was splendidly played by 
Mr. Sons andthe orchestra. The soloist’s tone was power- 
ful and resonant and he phrased most effectively, and 
thoroughly deserved the recall given him. If some of the 
young Scotch composers would only take a few hints from 
Bruch it would be of much benefit to the long suffering 
public, who have to endure what (to use the words of an old 
Scotch song), is ‘‘Cauld kail het again!” in all their 
‘‘ effusions.” Any original writer, of even the smallest 
genius, could work wonders with the old Scotch scales 
without becoming a slavish imitator. Hadyn’s symphony 
in B flat (No. 9, Salomon Set.) was a delightful item of the 
program. The orchestra seemed to enter quite into the 
spirit of it, and consequently we had a very fine rendering 
of it. Then came MacCunn’s ‘‘ Ship o’ the Fiend,” ballade 
for orchestra. Masterly asit is in its orchestration, it yet 
leaves a feeling of incompleteness, and it brings to my 
mind the story of a great composer who, lying in bed, 
heard a neighbor playing the piano. Being evidently 
called away in a hurry, said neighbor left a discord un- 
resolved. This so affected the nerves of the composer that 
he dashed out of bed and straight to his piano and “ re- 
solved” the offending discord. I feelasif something about 
this ballade required ‘‘ resolving.” 

Seethoven’s ‘‘ Turkish March,” from the ‘Ruins of 
Athens,” was so appreciated that Mr. Henschel had to re- 
peatit. I had a vague idea during the performance that 
I'd rather the Turks than myself march to the tempo 
taken by Mr. Henschel. I guess it would be pretty much 
a race. 

I have rarely heard a better performance of the ‘‘ Proces- 
sion of the Gods into Walhali” (‘* Rheingold”), Wagner. 





Miss Elvira Gambogi is a careful and conscientious 
singer. She was, however, overpowered by the orchestra 
in Rossini’s ‘‘ Bel Raggio,” from ‘‘Semiramide.” Mr. 
Henschel is well known for his masterly and artistic piano 
accompaniments. Why is it that almost invariably it has 
to be recorded, when an orchestral accompaniment is 
used, that they overpowered one singer? Were Mr. Hen- 
schel to come down into the hall and see the ludicrous 
effect of a singer whose lips move, yet from whom no 
audinle sound proceeds, and the orchestra thundering out 
accompaniments, I feel certain the defect would at once be 
remedied. Miss Gambogi was at her best in the songs by 
Salvato Rose, Scarlatti and Chaminade; for one of the 
latter composer's songs she was encored. 


Watkin Mills in Canada. 


R. WATKIN MILLS sang on January 4 at 

Massey Music Hall in Toronto with greater success 

than ever before, his audience welcoming him with many 
demonstrations of delight. The ‘* World” says: 

A fair sized audience greeted Watkin Mills, England’s famous bass- 
baritone singer, in the Massey Music Hall last evening, and to say 
that everyone went away delighted is but to faintly express the en- 
thusiasm that mainfested itself. Among the singer’s numbers were 
Gounod’s recitative and aria from “Irene,” “‘She Alone Charmeth 
My Sadness”; ‘Honor and Arms,” f:o0m ‘“*Samson,"’ which was vo- 
ciferously encored, to which Mr. Mills responded with Leshe’s “Speed 
On, My Bark.” The first part of the program was brought to a close 
by a superb rendering of Handel’s *O Ruddier Than the Cherry,” 
from “Acis and Galatea.”” Then came the well-known German drink- 
ing song, “In Cellar Cool," sang as never before in Toronto. Inre- 
sponse to a recall Mr. Mills sang a beautiful little ballad, ** The Bon- 
nie Banks of Loch Lomond.” ‘‘ Why Dothe Nations Rage,” from 
“The Messiah,” was given with organ accompaniment, and rendered 
even better than on the occasion of the singer’s former visit to this 
city. His closing number was a Scotch ballad, ‘‘ A Hundred Pipers,’» 
which was received with many bravos! and on being enthusiastically 
recalled Mr. Mills gave ‘* The Yeoman’s Wedding,” which was lis- 
tened to not only with extreme delight, but with regret that the 
grand voice could not be heard once more. 

While the ‘‘ Empire’ comments are : 

Mr. Watkin Mills chose for his first number the grand recitative 
and aria, “‘She Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” from Gounod’s 
“Trene,’’ and scored an immediate triumph. With his magnificently 
rich tones he combines perfect enunciation and in all his wide range 
shows the most absolute control of his voice. Mr. Mills appears to 
be fond of Handel, having chosen three of his six numbers from that 
composer. “Honor and Arms,” from “ Samson"; **O Ruddier 
Than the Cherry,” from “ Acis and Galatea,” and “ Why Do the 
Nations,”’ from ‘‘ The Messiah,”’ were all given with a mastery of de- 
tail that could scartely be excelled. The perfect execution of the 
lengthy runs displayed not only great executive ability, but a reserve 
of vocal and lung power rarely witnessed. In almost every run Mr. 
Mills went through without taking breath—and bassos who have un- 
dertaken Hindelian runs will know what that means. The render- 
ing of ‘‘ Honor and Arms” elicited a recall so pronounced that Mr. 
Mills finally acceded with ‘Speed On, My Bark,’’ a capital song. 
Indeed, an encore followed each appearance, and Mr. Mills was indul- 
gent enough to respond in two instances. An innovation which 
captivated the audience took place at the close of the well-known 
German drinking song. Mr. Mills soared away to the upper F in 
robusto tenor style, and from that gradually ran down two octaves, 
finishing with a large, round low F that might well excite the envy of 
a basso profundo. The applause that followed was uproarious. It 
is safe to venture the assertion that no greater baritone than Wat- 
kin Mills is before the public to-day, especially for concert and 


oratorio work. 


Changed His Electric Piano.—A certain saloon wish- 
ing to please its patrons without the expense of hiring a 
long-haired pianist, bought an electric piano, says the In- 
dianapolis ‘‘Sentinel.” These pianos are very funny to 
watch, for they start up atune and go straight ahead and 
play it to the bitter end without anyone nearthem. Toa 
person who does not understand the motive power, the 
thing appears uncanny, and the boys prepared to have 
lots of fun. The saloon was full of patrons, when somebody 
slyly turned on the current and the piano started. Out 
came the solemn, majestic strains of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.” A 
man who was drinking at the bar set down his glass and 
shivered. Three men playing cards began to get nervous 
and finally, with a cuss word or two, gave up the game. 
Still the piano thundered out the heavy chords of ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser,” and the audience, not being familiar with Wag- 
ner, got bluer and bluer. 

The owner saw that the piano had made a mistake and 
hastened to assure his patrons that he had other pieces and 
would put a new onein. This he did, and the men bright- 
ened up alittle while waiting to hear the new piece. Many 
expressions of disgust at hearing a funeral dirge on such 
an occasion were hurled at the owner. Everyone had 
about resumed his original attitude when the piano was 
given another trial. This time it was ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and 
while the piece was a little brighter it was not festive. 
One man declared it has been played at his grandfather’s 
funeral or sister's wedding, he forgot which. This piece 
was taken out and a third tried, but it was an arrangement 
of the national hymns with variations, and was just as 
solemn, The piano was closed for the night and in the 
morning the proprietor rushed to find some more suitable 
pieces. Now the piano plays ‘‘ The Bogie Man,” * With 
Danny By My Side,” and the ‘‘ Washington Post March,” 
and the crowd is delighted. But the piano came near 
wrecking the saloon the first night. If it had been Meyer- 
beer instead of Wagner perhaps the name would have car- 
ried the music through. 
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PARIS. 
Music—RELIGION—Paris, 


E have days set apart tor anniversary, for 
celebration, for thanksgiving, for national mourn- 
ing, for prayer for the repose of souls in purgatory and out 
of purgatory, for fasting and penance, for rejoicings and 
grievings of all sorts. We should set apart a day for 
penance, humiliation and shame for what, in our selfish 
and comfortable shortsightedness, we have made Genius 
to suffer. 

We owe this to the Great Dead, who, no matter what 
their state or condition may be to-day, will never want 
or need anything as they did the support and recog- 
nition that was denied them here. They may be kings on 
thrones of glory now, pitying us for our small conditions. 
The day was, just the same, when scalding tears fell, when 
heads went daft with pain, when hearts broke; simply 
through thoughtlessness and neglect. Also, it might make 
us more considerate and thoughtful toward the gifted 
strugglers of our own time. 

Think that he should have died of a broken heart who 
created ‘‘ The Requiem " and ‘‘l’Enfance du Christ!” We 
should listen to this Berlioz cycle in sackcloth and ashes. 

‘* L’Enfance du Christ” sounds churchy. It isnot. It 
leads the eyes to the gates of Paradise without thought of 
church, priest or creed, the highest type of spiritual lead- 
ing. It pictures history without aid of eye or object, 
the highest type of musical work. The thought involved 
is spiritual education—the highest aim in all art. 

The story is in three parts—‘t Herod's Dream,” ‘* The 
Flight into Egypt,” and ‘‘ The Arrival at Sais.” The words 
of Mary, Joseph, Herod and the head of the house where 
the fugutive fa.nily are sheltered are sung as solos. A 
recitant weaves the story portions together. Choruses 
represent shepherds and spirit voices. The orchestra does 
the rest. 

Here once more must be remarked the great superiority 
in effect, of the imagination over the eye, when thought is 
involved. 

It is the difference between putting a child into a dark 
room with a nurse who suggests the coming of a bear, or 
into a bright room where a brother dressed up in shawls 
‘* makes believe” the animal. Brother’s real legs and feet 
show below, his familiar ears and stubby hair stick out 
above ; even his brown fingers, where he holds the shawls 
together, are in full view. 

In one case the child is amused, but not impressed. In 
the other he shivers and cries, even screams with fear if 
the nurse keeps on long enough. 

Of course if the room were in perfect demi-obscurity and 
a perfect four-footed creature coated in fur, with exactly 
the ways of a bear, were to appear, an illusion might be 
created. (That's the Bayreuth of it.) But in the ordinary 
opera familiar features do intrude fearfully. The dream 
is constantly broken, the mind is jarred and the effect falls 
short. 

In these musical dramas there is nothing of this sort. 
There is a panorama of sound but no play. There is even 
no attempt at clap-trap imitation of matter in the music. 
There 1s an immense and vivid sentiment. In the dream 


there is infinite disquietude, in the flight infinite anxiety, 
in the desert infinite solitude, in the different rejections of 
the suffering family infinite pity, in the appeal at the close 
infinite religion, in the whole infinite and divine power. 
The detailed explanations on the programs help to make 
the hearing intelligent. To those who by study of the 
score are permeated with the subject, the effect is indescrib- 


able. 
Words and music were both written by Berlioz. The 


first part is dedicated to his nieces, Josephine and Nancy 
Suat ; the second, to Monsieur Ella, director of the London 
Musical Union ; the third, to the St. Paul Society of Sing- 
ers, Leipsic. Each part is prefaced by an overture of 
great beauty. Either by luck or good management, M. 
Colonne has accented the fitness of the work by giving its 
two productions on the Sunday parentheses of the Christ- 
mas week. 

A peculiar thing about this composition (whichis true also 
of ‘‘ The Requiem” and ‘‘ The Damnation of Faust”) isthat 
between 2 o’clock and 5 there is not one homely or useless 
strain. I mean, none of those tedious, tasteless ‘‘ spots” 
where only musical savants are held while general interest 
is lost. Of precious few of the masters can this be said. 
There isin it much of the ravishing beauty which we love 
but cannot approve in the lesser music, because it is so 
badly set. 

The duoof‘* Mary” and *‘ Joseph” in the first part; the duo 
of the shepherds; the choruses of Ishmaelites, with solo 
voices blending, and the mixed voice finale, would be 
superb work for Mr. Chapman’s societies. The trio of harp 
and flutes, supposed to be played by young Ishmaelites for 
the entertainment of their guests, is an orchestration of 
exquisite freshness and melody, quite Bach in character, 
but floral instead of architectural in beauty. 

One thing shown in the first production here was that 
it is not by quantity of work, nor by his high or low notes, 
that a singer makes an impression but by its quality. 

By just four measures in the key of C, intervals ranging 
from G to E flat and fourteen words, a young and unknown 
baritone named Bérard, who represented ‘* Joseph” be- 
came ‘town talk.” The perfect justness with which he 
touched the few delicate unaccompanied notes, the pure 
perfection of his diction, and the touching and penetrating 
warmth of the tones, startled the whole house into a pas- 
sionate burst of applause that was electrifying, although (a 
rare thing for here) it came in the midst of the sense. No 
one seemed to realize it till it was done, and ‘‘ between the 
acts,” on the way home, and at the various gatherings after 
the young ‘‘ Joseph” was the topic of conversation. 

An illustration of the exquisite finesse of the Colonne 
orchestra. In one number a chorus of spirit voices singing 
behind the closed doors of the stage is reduced to ‘‘ PPP.” 
The effect is of infinite distance. Yet the orchestra of 150 
instruments on the stage plays the accompaniment of that 
chorus without disturbing the illusion! 

Beautiful workthat! One forgets money, and even Love 
loosens its grip for the time. It pays todo work over and 
over, and to repeat it year after year to arrive at such 
results. People don’t realize the perfections. The effects 
are so natural, they are like breathing or thought. 

Another thing that must be remarked of this unplayed 
drama is the effect upon the soloists. Compelled to ex- 
press, and cast wholly upon voice resource, they are forced 
to express by tone color, and they doit. The cultivation 
of this colorateur faculty is worthy the attention of vocalists. 

I have the most intense personal curiosity to know what 
is supposed to be the difference in spiritual education be- 
tween that of such musical works as these, given in concert, 
and the more thoroughly ecclasiastical expositions of ser- 
mon and service. 

Is one theatric and the other purely spiritual? Is one 
passing as the ‘‘ golden mist” of a champagne supper, 
the other eternal as truth? Is one pure religion, the other 
only sentiment? I also want to know why it is that this 
sort of music given at the Chftelet glorifies life, adds to 
the flavor of living and loving without taking from good- 
ness ; while the equally flawless Palestrina and Vittoria 





masses over at the Church of the St. Gervais reduce, de- 
press and devitalize spirit ? 

One seems to lead to the skies of light and courage and 
hope ; the other to cemetery walls, vaults, funeral services, 
hopeless and homeless lonesomeness. One afflicts us with 
the thought ‘‘ In the midst of life we are in death!” The 
other exhilarates us with the thought, “In the midst of 
death we are in life !” 

Also, why is it that there has been this steady change 
from the monotonous severity of the early religious music 
to the dramaticism of ourday? Where among our present- 
minded composers—searchers after money, glory,or, at best, 
art—are we to look for that austere fervor or even for re- 
ligious flavor in inspiration ? 

Will there be need for it? Has the time gone by for the 
necessity for musical, religious apostles? Is the time 
coming when creed and priest will be a superstition, when 
individual spirituality will reign, when each man will be 
his own Source of Light? Is music to bridge the chasm? 

That there is some great and mighty purpose reserved 
for music in the progress of civilization no one can doubt. 
Its immense and growing importance, its unparalleled dra- 
maticism, the concentrated search and research after mu- 
sical truth, the chaos of thought, the diversity and anima- 
tion of discussion—all point to some prodigious movement 
of which to-day is but the door. 

We sometimes think that Wagner has saidit all. Wag- 
ner has but opened the door of the future, as Palestrina 
opened the door in his day, and Bach in his. 

‘‘ Arise! let us go hence, for the end is not yet!” 

There is something interesting about the teacher of two 
such abnormal successes as Calvé and Delna. Among the - 
whys and wherefores of their production must be ‘‘ Who 
taught them?” 

Mme. Rosine Laborde, the thorough Parisian musician 
and teacher who has that pleasure, is well known in Amer- 
ica, where she has made a successful concert tour, travel- 


ing through the States, Canada, Brazil, &c. She had 
previously made her Parisian début as ‘‘Queen” in 
‘* Moses in Egypt” at an extremely early age. Grisi, La- 


blace, Rubini and Lebrun were among her first judges and 
comrades. 

Successful tours were made after in the provinces, in 
Gand, in Brussels (where she married), Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, Russia. She was in Russia four years, and was 
named professor of singing by the mother of Alexander III., 
just died. She has sung in the Opéra Comique and Grand 
Opéra in Paris, as well as in other lyric theatres. Of her 
répertoire were all the operas of the time—‘t The Hugue- 
nots,” ‘‘ William Tell,” ‘‘ Lucia,” &c. Her compass is two 
and a half octaves, her method Italian, and her quality 
is wholly individual. 

But that which more than anything else has won for 
Madame Laborde the solid musical footing she holds, has 
been herextremeconscientiousness. All! that self severity, 
self denial, care and faithfulness could do for art work have 
been given to it all her life. Without doubt the same char- 
acteristic is what has given to twenty years of professorship 
the best of rank and reputation. A supreme honesty of 
purpose and lofty artistic aim mark all that she does. Her 
home is the headquarters of all the leading composers and 
artists of Paris. Her soirées are recherché events. Her 
counsel is sought by veterans in the world of music. 
A vocal feature, which with her isa specialty, is ‘‘ diction.’ 
Thoroughly French, she has guarded, even in travel, her 
accent and language intact, and she is one of the few 
teachers in Paris who do not compel their pupils to study 
pronunciation as an ‘‘ extra.” She says that her own dis- 
tinctness of speech is due to her effort to make foreigners 
understand what she said. Instead of learning strange 
languages she compelled strangers to comprehend her 
thoughts, and added to her power as a prima donna at the 


same time. 
She has had many remarkable pupils besides those now 


before the public. 
Speaking of Delna, she says: ‘‘ Of course she is intelli- 
gent. No one could walk in from a provincial barroom 
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upon the first lyric stage and do what she has with the 
most critical people in the world. She has genius, and 
there is no escaping the fact. But sheis not a ‘student’ 
in the best sense of the term; she depends wholly upon 
herself and her native powers, and does not keep up her 
study.” 

Calvé, on the other hand, although taking lessons of 
this same teacher for over ten years, comes faithfully three 
times a week to rehearse her parts and receive advice and 
She is docile and anxious to learn and the 
She speaks of Madame Laborde 


instruction. 
most lovable of pupils. 
as a subject might speak of a queen. 

Theatre decoration is very fine in Paris. 
that although the machinery in England is superior, the 
art in the painting is nothing similar. Madame Saville, 
speaking of the decoration in ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” at the 
Opéra Comique, says that even when actually on the stage 
during rehearsa! and close to the work she is often im- 
pressed by the beauty of the ‘‘scenery” about her; and 
now the decoration for Augusta Holmés’ ‘* Montagne 
Noir” is something superb. 

The first act shows the ‘' Black Mountain” in the midst 
of ruins of fortifications, blue sky overhead, snowy peaks 
in the distance. In the distance is an altar built in a rock, 
surmounted by a figure of the Virgin and Child. The sec- 
ond act is in the middle of a village; thatched cottages, a 
fountain, two long roads losing themselves among the 
mountains, surround the cabin of ‘* Nurko.” The decora- 
tion of the third act is picturesquely savage—pine trees, 
moonlight and acleft of rock surmounted by across. In 
fourth act a grand féte in the midst of a lovely illuminated 
garden surrounded by battle walls, Oriental architecture 
and starry skies is surprised by the enemy. Feasting is 
turned to war, flags and torches color the air, and the finale 


Messager says 


1s a grand victorious battle song. 

What a contrast withthe tone of Méssa's ‘‘ Ninon De Len- 
clos” being rehearsed at the Opéra Comique—the streets of 
Paris instead of the Balkans! There is the home of the 
famous beauty, the loges du poete, or chamber of Chardon- 
nerette, old Paris streets, the tower of Notre Dame, the 
spire of Sainte Chapelle, fountains, hedges, nights, the tur- 
This opera is in three acts and two 
Mme. Bréjean-Graviére, who 
‘*Manon,” will have the 


rets of Vincennes. 
tableaux, with five réles. 
made so successful a début in F 
creation here also. 

Guernica,” written by Paul Vidal, is also being re- 
hearsed by M. Carvalho. It is in three acts and is very 
strong. M. Gailhard, one of the Opéra directors, was the 
collaborator with M. Vidal. 

News of the health of M. Benjamin Godard, who is now in 
Cannes by order of his physicians, is not reassuring, not- 
withstanding that he has completed the three acts of ‘* La 
Vivandiére,” and has already sent in the orchestration of 
the first act. His sister Magdeline has spent the Christmas 
at his bedside, while his mother, between whom and the 
musician existed the most profound attachment, dares not 
visit him for fear of the result of the excitement. Miss 
Godard writes that noone can have any idea of the strength 
of will put forth by the sick man to finish his work. His 
Christmas effort was a supplemental solo, for which Fu- 
gére had expressed a wish. He says that in all his life he 
never had such facility of musical writing. 

A charming musical soirée was recently given at the 
home of the great music lover Dr. Galezowsky. On the 
program were Fauré, who sang an airfrom ‘‘ Hérodiade " 
and ‘‘ Le Soir,” of Gounod ; Bertin, of the Opéra Comique 
and Cours Bertin, who sang beautifully the romance ‘ Su- 
; Mme. Roger Miclos, the pianist, and Mme. Ciam- 
pi-Ritter. The duo *‘ Crucifix,” by Faure, was a great de- 
light sung by the author and M. Bertin. Among those 
present were M. Challemel-Lacour, M. Ambroise Thomas, 
the Princess Bibesco, the Count and Countess Potocki. 

I have so many requests for attractive ‘‘ pupil songs” 
that the following, chosen because especially ‘‘ attractive,” 
from the program of a pupils’ soirée given last night by 
M. Paul Seguy, may be of value. M. Seguy is known to 
the readers of Tue Musica Courter, in which his portrait 
appeared September 26. A pupil of Faure and spoken 
of as the great baritone’s successor, he is a special success 


zanne”’ 


in this very matter of brilliant student concerts. That is 
why his program is chosen : 

The Faust Quatuor. 

“ Stabat "? (Quatuor).......cccccccsccecscecvceccevcess Mme. de Grandval 
4 Abon-Hamset ” (C810). ccccccvcccccccccccccccvcsccccvcccossese Th. Dubois 
“ Plutus” (QUATUOTF).......cccercccccccrercrcresecscesecerenes Ch. Lecocq 
“La Vie pour le Tzar” (QUAtO®)......cccccccsccccccsccccvcceces Glinka 


“La Lyre et la Harpe”’ (quatuor)...........sceeseeeee> ... Saint-Saéns 
“Marche vers l’Avenir’”’........... 

“Le Livre de la Vie”’ 
* Mignonne, que désirez-vous”.... 


“Le Crucifix ” 


Melodies by 
Faure. 


ep FD er Every one good. 
“Allslulia d’Amoer”. ......ccccces 

SE ovinvctcesnabass os bees ee J 

S Mie Geb Catembe”™ (7 Sakae  ) eck ckisccccessodeccccsssncebees Reyer 
“(Penshe. VA mONe” oc csveisvecesevisccevenceavessoccencctens Massenet 
‘* Air du Rossignol " (‘‘ Les Noces de Jeannette’’)............ V. Massé 


Also the more familiar airs, such as the star song 
from ‘‘ Tannhaduser” ; cavatine from ‘‘ Les Pécheurs des 
Perles,” Bizet; Micaéla’s air from ‘‘ Carmen,” and “ Air 
de la Calomnie” from ‘‘ The Barber of Seville.” 

Calvé has been down in mid-France visiting her parents 
before starting on hertour. Returning she gave two sup- 
plemental performances of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” This 
too short opera was given with ‘‘ Le Maitre de Chapelle,” 
a colorless little one act thing by De Paér, and ‘' The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” the one enduring relic of the 
set. 

The Calvé-Mascagni passion thunderbolt crashed down 
and lapped the stage dry of its predecessors, rifting the 
audience on its way. It was like a Ouida novel after a 
Munroe or ‘‘ Saturday Weekly” story, like a midsummer 
tempest after spring sunshine, like real passion after simple 
flirtation. There's something like an opera! There's ac- 
tion, motion, concentration, intensity! The whole thing is 
over and done with before you know it’s begun, just like a 
cyclone or whirlwind. I do not know how it would be 
without Calvé. Ido not see how any of the present play- 
ers dare touch it after her. She is simply incomparable in 
it. ‘*Carmen” does not show half her power. The husband 
and lover seemed equally good when acting with her. In- 
deed it was not play at all, it was real life, a chapter from 
the life of four animals keyed to the highest pitch, dropping 
out of sight at the crisis. 

I take good notice that by the code of ‘‘ Rustic Chivalry,” 
just like the code of civilized chivalry, the man who has 
betrayed not only his lover but his friend, and the married 
woman who has betrayed her husband, are allowed to en- 
ter church and mingle with the elect, while the unfortunate 
girl who has lost all and gained nothing, through the most 
faithful love, is excommunicated, and dares not cross the 
sacred threshold. That has nothing to do with music, 
however, but it’s said now and can’t be helped. 


AMERICANS ABROAD. 


A new, beautiful American girl with hair and eyes like 
Isabel Irving, a form like Venus and musical talent, is 
come totown. Bornin San Francisco, her present home 
is in Forty-fifth street, New York. Her name is Gibson. She 
has decided upon an operatic career. She is studying with 
Mme. Laborde, who gives her at least ayear. She speaks 
French very well and her toilettes are lovely. More anon. 

Miss Willy Sandmeyer, who has before been referred to 
in these columns, is making rapid progress in lyric dram- 
atic action under Bertin. Delighted with the work, and an 
unusually sensible girl as well asa musical one, she declares 
it to be the thing that American girls most need. Miss 
Sandmeyer has a beautiful and very valuable voice. She 
is sister of Mrs, St. John, who sings in the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York. Mr. Chauncey Depew’s family and 
also the Steinways are interested in this young lady’s 
future, She is not going to disappoint them. 

Mr. J. Alfred Pennington and Mr. G. Waring Stebbins 
are both writing music. The former has a delicious song, 
“Swing High, Swing Low,” which is to be published. 

A composition of Mr. Stebbins was played at a musicale 
here lately, with the result that an artist who was one of the 
interpreters ordered three compositions of the American 
organist. He has besides a class of five pupils in harmony 
who are making interesting progress. His Christmas has 
been made happy by the coming of his mother and aunt to 
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stay in Paris till his return some time in April. Mr. Steb- 
bins is organist of the Emanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
His work and thoughts were the last of the American 
Organ Loft series and were published in THe Musicar 
Courier November 8, 1893. 

Mr. Theodore Benj. Vaill, of Connecticut, is doing well 
studying organ with Mlle. Taine, who is a pupil of Guil- 
mant and a thorough teacher. 

Miss Colton goes to Germany this week to study with 
Lilli Lehman. Miss Nellie Sabin Hyde is enthusiastic over 
her work with Bouhy. She is perfectly satisfied and has 
gained much, not only in voice culture, but in the methods 
she intends to impart on her return to Cleveland. 

Mrs. Marie Vanderveer Green intended spending the 
holidays in Paris, but plans fell out. She is a success in 
England, where engagements are many, and she is happy, 
hopeful and busy. 

Speaking of pretty girls, Joseph Hollman leaves for 
America this month. He plays with the Philharmonic— 
but you know that better than I cantell you. The last I 
saw of the king of violin ’cellists he was dancing at the 
Christmas Reveillon given by Madame Leduc. Pugno, 
sulking, was complaining that ‘‘ Hollman takes all!” 
Colonne was studying the case attentively, as if to discover 
what might be the relation between personal charm and 
that which one could draw from the strings of a musical 
instrument. I believe that girls would rather hear Mr. 
Hollman’s ‘‘ Don’t say me dat” than the most divine 
strains of any sonata he plays. 

Just the same, the superb charity concert given Saturday 
at the English Embassy, where he played, made over 5,000 
francs. 

M. Maurice Lefevre is giving a most charming series of 
lectures at the Salle Bodiniére, on the Chanson. Mmes. 
Auguez, Lavigne, Judic, Conneau, Eames, Chaumont, 
Felicia Mallet, MM. Cooper, Lamy, de Soria, Maurel, 
Hirsch and Viterbo illustrate the subjects. The lectures 
are very popular. 

Fischbacher publishes a work on Russian and Spanish 
music, by Albert Soubies. 

M. Frederick Schubert, the maitre de chapelle of the 
church Saint-Pierre-du-Gros-Caillou, whose death at the 
age of 48 years is announced this week, was grand neph- 
ew of Francois Schubert, the great composer, also uncle 
of M. Raoul Schubert, a well-known composer of the pres- 
ent time, and was himself a distinguished musician. 

By the way, the organist of this same church, M. Eugéne 
Gazier, is the only composer who has written a Marche 
Funébre in memory of President Carnot. We all heard it 
the memorable day of that remarkable funeral. It was 
played by the Garde Républicaine band three times during 
the procession—at the Elysée, at Notre Dame, and at the 
Panthéon. It has three motives—the first, grief; second, 
horror ; third, consolation divine. M. Gazier isa composer 
and teacher of harmony in the Conservatory, and his bro- 
ther is professor of literature at the Sorbonne. 

The droit d'auteur of the first fifteen representations of 
‘* Otello,” which Verdi generously gave to French charity, 
amounted to 11,000 francs. 

‘‘L’Amico Fritz” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana”™ open the 
opera season at Monte Carlo. 

On Christmas Day, at the Grand Mass at St. Gervais, the 
Chanteurs de St. Gervais, under the direction of M. Ch. 
Bordes, gave for the first time ‘‘ Quo eramus cum Pastori- 
bus” of Christophorus Morales of the sixteenth century. 
It has never been re-edited since that time. M. Bordes 
arranged the score from the original notation expressly for 
this occasion. The execution of the work was impeccable 
and the effect was churchly to a degree. Strange to say, 
Morales’ first book of masses was printed in Paris. In 1540 
he was chapelain-chantre of the pontifical chapel at Rome. 
The mass in five voices was sung by forty singers unaccom- 
panied. 

L’Emulation, an important musical society of Verviers, 
gave a grand festival consecrated to the works of M. Th. 
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Dubois. ‘‘ Hylas,” scéne lyrique for chorus and orchestra ; 
‘‘Aprés la moisson,” sung by 160 voices, and ‘‘ Aben- 
Hamet” were among the most effective numbers. 

M. August Chapuis, organist of St. Roch and professor 
of harmony at the Conservatoire, has been appointed in- 
spector general of musical instruction in the public schools 
of Paris. 

Now that America is talking about the quality of thought 
in the public school music songs, it may be interesting to 
know that a competition general has just closed here 
in the interest of better words for public school songs. 
M. Julien Tiersot, of the Conservatoire Library, has made 
acollection of forty new songs, and the search was for 
words to suit them. A poet, Maurice Bouchar, is the win- 
ner in the competition, and samples from his pen show a 
vast improvement in an educational sense. Patriotism, 
love of home, family and honor are inculcated in graceful 
and suitable lines. 

The musical interest of value in Paris is limitless—simply 
limitless. Fannie Epcar THomas. 





Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, December 23, 1894. 

HRISTMAS time drawing very near will bring a 
short interruption in the flood of musical performances, 
among which the latest event no doubt was Humperdinck’s 
opera ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel.” The work created the same sen- 
sation here as everywhere else where this epochal musical 
production has been performed. Erica Wedekind, the en- 
fant cherie of our opera, represented a most lovely little 
‘* Gretel,” Miss Edel was exquisite as ‘‘Hdnsel,” and the or- 
chestra, under Schuch, was beyond criticism. Even in the 

week before Christmas the opera drew crowded houses. 

In the third popular Philharmonic concert, given on De- 
cember 11, Miss Hiedler, from Berlin, whose assistance 
was expected according to program, was prevented from 
singing. Mrs. Niclas Kempner was engaged to take her 
place, but through an unforeseen occurrence, Miss Mary 
Forrest was obliged to act as a substitute. She gave an 
aria from the ‘‘ Barbier,” and some songs in which she was 
more successful than in the aria. Bianca Pantheo, the 
young girl violinist, was the other soloist of the evening. 
She was warmly received after the Wieniawski concerto, 
of which she gave a very good reading, though her musical 
conception of it did not equal her technical ability. Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Albumblatt” and Ries’ ‘‘ Perpetuum mobile” were 
her other selections, in the execution of which she really 
excelled. 

In Jean Louis Nicodé's orchestra evening, on November 
12, an interesting novelty was. produced: ‘‘Das Meer,” 
‘*symphonische Skizzen,” in four movements, by Paul 
Gilsau (born 1865 at Brussels). The music is effective and 
very descriptive, especially the last movement, ‘‘ der 
Sturm,” where no end of chromatic runs almost outrival the 
real howling of the wind on a rough sea. The second 
movement, ‘‘ Matrosen Lieder,” was greatly applauded. 
Another novelty, Arthur de Greef’s ‘‘ Ballade in Form von 
Variationen iiber ein vlamisches volkslied "—a most beauti- 
ful composition—was the best novelty on the program. 
Mrs. Hubbenet, from Basle, was the singer. She gave the 
great ‘‘ Fidelio” aria and the ‘‘ Schlusgessang ” from 
Wagner's ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” which was not very wise of 
her, as she had to stand the parallel comparison with our 
own Malten, who sings it to perfection. Mrs. Hubbenet, 
Mr. Nicodé and the Chemnitz orchestra cannot rival Malten, 
Schuch and the Royal Orchestra ; still, the soloist, the con- 
ductor and the musicians from Chemnitz were acknowl- 
edged by the press. 

The Dresden ‘Tonkiinstlerverein, on December 14, 
gave a Rubinstein Abend in memoriam of the great de- 
ceased master. The program opened with the adagio from 
the string orchestra, op. 17, preceded by a short speech by 
Mr. Schuch, which speech worthily prepared for the Stim- 
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mung of the occasion. Then followed that beautiful 
‘‘Sphadrenmusik” from the above mentioned work. Next 
came the Sonata, op. 18 (violoncello and piano), and some 
songs, ‘‘Es blinkt der Thau,” ‘* Asra,” and Rubinstein’s 
last composition, ‘‘Wo?” exceedingly well rendered by 
Scheidemantel, and accompanied in a finished style by 
Schuch at the piano. The program closed up with the 
trio, op. 52 (piano, violin and violoncello—Messrs. Sherwood, 
Petri and Griitzmacher). His Majesty the King and several 
members of the royal family attended the performance 
from beginning to end. 

After all these public concerts, I very much enjoyed a 
private musical party to which I lately had the honor of 
being asked. It was in the house of Mr. and Mrs. H., who 
in their delightful home received a number of prominent 
musicians, as well as members of Dresden society. 
There the young Italian composer, Crescenzo Buongiorno— 
a highly interesting personality—gave us the pleasure of 
hearing him play and ‘‘ sing” most energetically, and with 
true Italian fire of execution, parts from a new opera, which 
he has not quite finished, and which will be called ‘‘ Festa 
del carro.” The work is sure to make a sensation when and 
if ever produced on any stage with that utmost musical 
temperament by which it was rendered on the piano by the 
composer. Libretto and music seem to be just the reverse 
of his first opera, ‘‘ Etelka,” brought out last season in 
Prague. 

Miss Matja van Niessen, who lately assisted in Frederick 
Fairbanks’ concert, gave immense pleasure by her truly 
artistic and poetical interpretation of songs by L. Hart- 
mann and F. Fairbanks—both composers accompanying 
their own works. By general request Miss van Niessen 
was obliged to add a great many more Lieder, in the exe- 
cution of which she won great praise from all her listeners, 
Miss van Niessen possessing that divine fire by which she 
inspires her hearers, swaying them, almost by way of mag- 
netism, into the mood of the composition and her own 
artistic conception. Last, not least, we also heard on this 
occasion a pianist and musician by the grace of God, who 
has already withdrawn trom public pianistic performances, 
but who, by that indescribable touch of his—so languidly 
tired and expressive in a nocturno by Chopin, so uncon- 
trollably capricious in a Liszt rhapsody—still now, just as 
years ago, when he was often heard on the concert 
platform —captivated all his listeners with the spell 
of his musical genius. If ever these lines happen to 
reach him, may they express to him the thanks of his de- 
lighted hearers, among whom also was the writer of these 
lines, who had the privilege of being his pupil in days 
gone by. 

Eleonora Duse is at present in Dresden with her Italian 
company. She will act only twice; the first time in ‘* Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” and ‘‘ Faniamo Divorzia,” the next 
evening as ‘‘ Marguerite Gauthier,” in ‘‘ La Signora della 
Camelie.” 

Goldmark’s 
are going to be revived soon at the opera house. 

In the third symphony concert Joachim will be heard. 

A. INGMAN. 


‘*Merlin” and Schumann’s ‘t Genoveva” 


Don’t Shoot the Pianist, &c.—Joseph Washkovitch, a 
Hungarian pianist, of Hazelton, Pa., was recently engaged 
to play the dance music for a Hungarian boarding house 
ball; his music did not meet with much approval on the 
part of the dancers, one of whom, to gently intimate that 
a change of program was in order, launched a beer glass 
at his head. The glass, not being full, was not received in 
the best of grace, and Washkovitch sustained a deep gash 
in the skull, through which his soul, filled with indignation, 
made its escape. 

An Imperial Tenor.—The Emperor of Russia is such a 
musical artist and grand tenor that if the Nihilists were to 
run him out of the Czarship he could still make a good in- 
come in the concert room. 





BERLIN, December, 1894, 


ARL HALIR was the soloist of the last sym- 


phony concert of the Royal Orchestra. He played 
the Beethoven concerto, his favorite and the greatest of 
all violin concertos. 

One of Germany’s best and most experienced critics has 
written of Halir’s performance of this work: ‘' Joachim 
alone, when in his best years, played the Beethoven con- 
certo as Halir now plays it.” Many musicians who heard 
Joachim in the sixties and seventies say the same. Halir’s 
playing of the concerto to-day is unequaled. 

This artist is what Joachim was, not only in this work 
but in the classics in general. Inno other violinist, except 
Burmester, have I seen such purity of style and such broad 
and noble conceptions. Halir is so legitimate, so manly in 
everything he interprets. When he plays you realize the 
presence of the man as well as musician and virtuoso. 

To say of a violinist that he plays the classics as Joachim 
did when in his prime is the greatest honor that can be 


conferred upon him, so far as the classics go. But this 
would not be full justice to Halir. His wonderful versa- 
In this re- 


tility deserves and must command attention. 
spect he stands alone. His style is so eclectic as to em- 
brace all schools. I have heard him play in two consecu- 
tive concerts concertos by Beethoven, Paganini, Spohr, 
Tschaikowsky, Brahms and Lalo—the six greatest ex- 
tremes imaginable ! 

And these six concertos form but a small part of his 
repertory. Halir knows practically the entire violin litera- 
ture. His command of a work, his quick insight into its 
character, is astounding. In his command of the bow 
Halir is also unique. In no other artist have I seen such 
absolute control, such easy, graceful management of it. 
Everyone who has any real knowledge of bowing acknowl- 
edges this. Pupils who come to Halir after having studied 
under Joachim, Sauret, Ysaye, Brodsky, Hilf and others— 
and I know of many such cases—invariably say that in 
point of bowing Halir’s instruction is unequaled. Few 
people realize the importance of the right arm in violin 
playing. It is not a bit less important than left hand 
technic, nor is it easier to acquire. 

Violinists in general do not devote the same amount of 
time and attention to bowing that they give to technic, itis 
true. This accounts for the fact that most violinists have 
far more left hand than right arm technic. Developing the 
resources of the bow is a slow and tedious process, much 
less interesting than practicing technic. Butitis becoming 
more and more a necessity. As someone has said, technic 
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runs in the street. The violinist with a perfect command 
of the fingerboard and a bad bowing is but half an artist. 
He cannot be called a great violinist. He who would be a 
Versatile player must necessarily have a good command of 
the bow. What a difference in bowing between Spohr and 
Paganini! In playing Spohr it is necessary to econo- 
mize in the use of the bow to a remarkable degree. 
Every inch must be utilized, A good, steady staccato, le- 
gato and sometimes mantelé in a somewhat complicated 
form are imperative. With Paganini, spiccato, arpeggio, 
staccato volante and portamento are necessary. 

I have heard only Halir and Burmester play both com- 
posers well. 

An exhaustive study of bowing is also necessary to tone 
production. A good tone, both in point of quality and 
volume, is the first requisite in violin playing. 

How is a good, sympathetic tone produced? Ifa pianist 
should ask this question he would no doubt be over- 
whelmed with answers. But how many readers can tell 
how a good tone is produced on the violin? Of course an 
innate sense of tone quality is necessary toa high degree of 
development ; but there are mechanical or rather theoreti- 
cal aids, which, if applied conscientiously, are sure to lead 
to good results. The first thing necessary to a good tone 
is a true intonation ; the rest all depends on the manipula- 
tion of the bow. But to return to Halir. His intonation is 
impeccable. 

Two years ago or thereabouts Wilhelmj was concertizing 
through Central Germany. I improved the opportunity of 
hearing him in different Thuringian cities, and at Jena 
made his acquaintance after the concert. The great 
violinist was ina happy and talkative mood that evening, 
and I was not slow to draw him out on various matters of 
interest pertaining to the violin and violinists. The con- 
versation turned to the subject of intonation, and I never 
shall forget his remaiks on it nor the tribute he paid to two 
violinists. He said, after discussing the merits of every 
great player he had heard, ‘‘I must confess that I have 
heard but two violinists play an entire concerto through in 
absolutely perfect tune (‘Glockenrein’ was the word he 
used) and they were Sarasate and Halir.” A great compli- 
ment was this, for a more perfect ear than Wilhelmj’s 
scarcely exists. 

Halir's cantilena is wonderfully sweet and his pianissimo 
has a peculiar charm. It is a soft, velvety tone that quite 
carries one away. It is a tone peculiarly his own. He 
uses a great deal of bow in playing pp., a feature that I 
have observed in but one other artist, Hugo Becker, the 
cellist. 

A bold, full bowing in pianissimo passages is very diffi- 
cult to acquire ; for, though the bow is drawn with freedom 
and abandon, the hairs must touch the strings with 
feathery lightness. In this way that charming quality of 
tone is produced in which Halir so excels. "Halir's field of 
activity isa broad one. He is concertmeister of the best 
orchestra in the world; teacher at the Hochschule with 
Joachim ; a quartet player having no superior, and the 
most popular virtuoso to-day in Northern Germany. 

Last season he appeared as soloist in some sixty different 
cities in Germany, Holland, Switzerland and Italy, besides 
attending to his many other duties. This season he is un- 
able to accept all of the solo engagements offered him. He 
also gives private lessons, but only in cases of exceptional 


talent. 
In 1889 Mr. Otto Floersheim wrote: ‘ Halir is the com- 
ing violinist of Germany.” The great critic wrote with 


true prophetic foresight. In these few years Halir has de- 
veloped and broadened to an astonishing degree, and it is 
now generally conceded that he is the artist above all 
others best fitted to occupy the position in the musical 
world which has been held so long by that grand old man, 
Joseph Joachim. * 
- * 

Several events of interest to violinists have taken place 
here of late. I will briefly mention them without paying 
much attention to chronological order. 


Singakademie onthe 6th, when he played the following | 





program : 
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Several of these numbers were played by request. It 
was Burmester’s intention to play,instead of the Spohr 
concerto, the Bach sonate in E major for violin alone. But 
he was requested by so many people and so urgently to 
play this concerto that he yielded, though the programs 
were already printed. I wrote about his performance of 
the work in a former letter, and will merely say here that 
my opinion has not changed. His interpretation of Ernst’s 
dificult Hungarian airs was original and most effective. 
Burmester has his own conceptions for compositions of all 
styles. He néver gives a strictly traditional reading of a 
work. 

His conceptions are, however, always musical and legit- 
imate, never exaggerated merely for effect. It will be ob- 
served that his programs are quite varied ; he plays for all 
classes, and in such a manner as to give enjoyment to all. 
He plays Bach, Spohr, &c., for the lovers of the classics, 
and Ernst, Sarasate and Paganini for the less profound 
among his audiences. In other words, be plays for the 
gallery as well as for the parquet and boxes, which is the 
proper thing to do. 

Why should not the occupants of the gallery hear some- 
thing that they can appreciate and enjoy? They pay for 
their tickets, whereas those in the body of the house who 
would like to dictate programs are often deadheads. 

Thetwo short and simple Schumann pieces were per- 
formed with exquisite finish and taste. There is soul in 
Burmester’s playing. The Bach air was demanded da 
capo, and the Sarasate numbers were also encored. The 
concert was a great success both artistically and finan- 
cially. 

* 
* * 

The fourth and last of the first series of ‘the Joachim 
Quartet concerts took place at the Singakademie on the 
13th. Contrary to custom, the program contained a novelty 
—a quintet in G minor for two violins, two violoncellos and 
viola, by August Klughardt. The other numbers were the 
Mozart E flat major quartet and the Brahms B flat sextet 
for two violins, two violas and two ’cellos. The Klughardt 
quintet was not new tome. I heard it played last June at 
the Tonkiinstler Versammlung at Weimar by the Prill 
Quartet, of Leipzig. Mr. Floersheim wrote about the compo- 
sition at the time, so I will not discuss its merits now. This 
performance was far superior to the one by the Prill Quar- 
tet inevery way. I was quite surprised to hear these in- 
terpreters of the classics play this modern and complicated 
work with such verve. 

The most perfect performance in point of tone and en- 
semble was in the Mozart quartet. But I enjoyed the 
Brahms sextet most of all. This work is (for Brahms) ina 
popular vein, but his characteristics display themselves now 


and then. His fondness for syncopation and peculiarly 4 


accented rhythm is carried too far for my taste. And 
his works for strings are most ‘‘ungeigenmissig.” A 
Brahms technic is a peculiar technic, not to be found in 
any other composer. 

I do not recall the names of the two assisting artists at 
this concert, and I have not the program before me. The 
viola player is a teacher at the Hochschule, and the ‘cellist 
is a former pupil of Hausmann. 


* 
* * 


Another child prodigy 4 la Hubermann, Arthur Argie- 
wicz by name, appeared at Bechstein Hall on the 3d. He 
played the Wieniawski concerto, D minor, the ‘‘ Elegie,” 
by Ernst, Ries’ ‘‘ Motto Perpetuo” and Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigeu- 
nerweisen.” The boy is apparently of the same age as 
Hubermann, and his playing is equally wonderful except 


in point of memory, which seems deficient ; he plays every- 
thing from notes. It is wonderful how such a child can 
play the difficult Wieniawski concerto with such technic 
and musical intelligence. Argiewicz's tone is not quite as 
large as Hubermann’s, but his bowing is better. He bids 
fair, with proper training, to equal Halir in his command 
of the bow. He has acquired a few bad habits, however, 
and ought to cease playing in public. This he has done, 
as a matter of fact. His last appearance was at a popular 
Philharmonic concert recently. 

Some wealthy art patrons have expressed their willing- 
ness to defray the boy’s expenses for so long a time as shall 
be deemed necessary for the completion of his musical 
education. 

Carl Halir has declared himself ready to give him private 
lessons. Thus he is in the best possible hands and his 
future success is assured. 

* a * 

The last, but by no means the least important, among the 
musical events chronicled in this letter was the first to 
take place. This was the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Hochschule on the even- 
ing of the Ist. 

An occasion of unusual interest was this, partly on ac- 
count of the importance of the institution, and partly be- 
cause the demonstrations were in the nature of a personal 
tribute to Joseph Joachim, the director of the school, and 
the great artist who has made the institution what it is— 
the first school of violin playing in the world. 

The affair was of a strictly private nature, invited 
guests only being present. It was quite unheralded by the 
Berlin papers ; in fact the representatives of the press in 
general knew nothing about it until it was over. 

In point of seeking publicity the Hochschule is as mod- 
est as is its director as a man. It never advertises. It 
does not need to. As it is, scarcely more than one-tenth 
of the applicants can be admitted each term. 

The programs for the evening did not differ in appear- 
ance from the programs of the ordinary periodical pupils’ 
concerts. Two numbers by Bach and Palestrina were per- 
formed first. Then Johannes Schulz, who is at the head of 
the singing department of the school, and who is the only 
one of the original corps of instructors living, except 
Joachim, stepped to the conductor's stand and made a 
speech. He spoke of the founding of the school on 
December 1, 1869, its early struggles and upward career, 
and laid particular emphasis on the fact that the un- 
paralleled success of the institution was due to the guidance 
of that greatest of all masters, Joseph Joachim. 

At this the audience broke out in loud cheers for Joachim. 
Schulz stated further that it had ever been the aim of the 
school to maintain a high art standard. Money making 
had never been its object ; that only such pupils were ad- 
mitted who possessed marked talent and a considerable de- 
gree of proficiency. 

Then he said that in place of the next two printed num- 
bers on the program a former pupil of the school, a favorite 
and representative pupil of Joachim, would perform that 
master’s concerto in G major. At this Halir stepped for- 
ward, violin in hand, and again the hall rang with cheers 
and applause. He played the concerto in his most masterly 
style, accompanied by the Hochschule orchestra under the 
direction of Hausmann. 

The performance called forth deafening applause, which 
was meant for the composer as well as the performer. 
Joachim sat among the listeners, having taken no part 
thus far. But now his name was called out again and 
again. Still he did not leave his seat. Finally Halir 
dragged him out on to the stage. He was deeply moved 
and completely surprised, for not a word concerning a cele- 
bration had reached his ears. He well knew, of course, 
that this was the twenty-fifth anniversary, but he had not 
thought of a celebration, as the school is a government in- 
stitution ; no anniversary before the fiftieth is celebrated 
at the expense of the state in Germany. 

But the board of directors and teachers decided not to 
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let the occasion pass unnoticed. So this simple manner of 
commemorating the event was determined upon, and by 
general consent and approbation was so arranged as to be 
a genuine surprise to Joachim. His surprise was the most 
interesting part of the entire proceedings. 

He stood on the stage, pale as death, repeatedly bowing 
his acknowledgments. At last silence was restored and 
Joachim spoke, in the main as follows: 

‘These manifestations of love and esteem have deeply 
moved me, and I wish to express my sincere thanks to you 
all, and especially for the kind words of Professor Schulz, 
the only remaining one of the original body of teachers ex- 
cept myself, who has been my faithful colleague through 
twenty-five years. As I look around me at these numerous 
promising young musicians, many of whom are already 
known to the world, at this corps of illustrious teachers, 
and when I think of the success and reputation of our 
school, I cannot but reflect on its early struggles, on the 
meagre beginnings, on the contrast between then and now. 

‘‘ With what joy do I contemplate the progress of this 
quarter of a century! The success is well worth the 
struggle. I must confess that I was disappointed by the 
change of program. I was looking forward to the peform- 
ance of the composition by Orlando Lasso, that master who 
lived so long ago, with great pleasure. Let us never neg- 
lect to honor the great masters of the past. But my disap- 
pointment was thrice compensated for by the masterly 
reading of one of my early works by Halir. This celebra- 
tion is all the more gratifying to me because it has not been 
held on a grand scale, with pomp and display. I realize 
that the manifestations are heartfelt. I have been much 
pleased with the excellent work of the orchestra this even- 
ing. Let us hope that the progress during the next twenty- 
five years will be as great as in the past, so that the fiftieth 
anniversary of the school will find its artistic standard far 
in advance of the present.” 

The master closed with the words: 

‘* Es lebe die Hochschule!” 

At this the hall fairly shook with cheers and applause. 
Joachim's many friends came up to him and shook his 
hands with tears in their eyes. Old Max Bruch embraced 
and kissed him. He was the hero of the hour. 

When the tumult had subsided, Joachim took up the 
conductor's baton to direct the ‘‘ Eroica” symphony. The 
orchestra was assisted by numerous former pupils of the 
school. Halir led the violins, Wirth the violas and Haus- 
mann the cellists. It was a grand and spirited peformance 
of Beethoven's immortal work. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 








Miss Regina Atwater in Wales.—Miss Regina 
Atwater has been singing in ‘‘ The Messiah” at Cardiff, 
and we quote from the ‘‘ South Wales News” concerning 
the rendering of the work: 

‘* Miss Regina Atwater is a soprano with a highly trained 
and very effective voice of much more than average qual- 
ity, and she showed herself to be possessed of all the essen- 
tials to success in sacred music. While her singing was 
strikingly artistic, it never lacked impressiveness or showed 
a deficiency of that dignity which is so indispensable to 
the full interpretation of oratorio.” 

Frankfort.—Rubinstein’s fifth symphony formed the 
chief orchestral work of the third opera concert. Although 
very well played and conducted it failed to make any de- 
cided impression, probably owing to its want of continuity. 
Dr. Rottenberg conducted the ‘‘ Ruy Blas” and the splen- 
did ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” overtures exceedingly well. Per- 
haps the most interesting part of the program was the 
artistic singing of Frl. Palloni, especially as she gave some 
songs rarely heard nowadays. 

Herr Anton Sistermans gave a very interesting concert 
on December 21. It is seldom, indeed, that one gets the 
chance of hearing acyclus of Schubert’s songs properly 
sung. Herr Sistermans chose the ‘‘ Winterreise” for his 
program, altering the order of the song slightly according 
to the original poems by Wilhelm Miiller. Herr Carl 
Friedberg accompanied in truly artistic style. 

The opera authorities are showing great activity at pres- 
ent, and Massenet’s ‘* Werther,” ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” and 
Smetana's ‘‘ Dalibor” are being prepared, besides several 
other operas. Massenet has promised to attend the first 
performance of ‘‘ Werther.” 


Reminiscences of Bulow. 
(From the Private Papers of Else Mathis.) 





HE names of Wagner, Liszt and Biilow are 
landmarks in the revolution in musical art which is 
bound up with the latter half of this century. Wagner, 
whose reformation in operatic drama constituted in itself a 
complete movement, does not suffer to-day from any inade- 
quacy of appreciation. The contemporary view of Liszt's 
work is less just, for it is not only as the founder of a new 
pianistic school that he ranks among the foremost musi- 
cians of our time: his influence will be much more perma- 
nently felt in the new spirit which he infused into the 
music of the Church. Least correctly of all three has the 
genius of Biilow been estimated, especially in England. 
It would be impossible here to represent satisfactorily the 
weight of his work, but from the reminiscences that follow, 
some slight indication may be given of the true greatness 
of a man whose life was one long sacrifice to his art. 

It was at Weimar, in the salon of Liszt, on whom he had 
come to pay a visit of some weeks, that I first met Biilow 
in 1879. Allthe Lisztians were thrown into a state of tre- 
mendous excitement at his arrival. It was as if the air 
was charged with electricity. Liszt himself was filled with 
a dignified pleasure at the advent of his guest. 

Biilow lived in a small inn of Weimar, called ‘‘ Kemni- 
tus,” but the two friends usually took their midday meal 
together, and during this there was a regular cannonade of 
jokes and witticisms, and the conversation, which passed 
easily and rapidly from one subject to another, ranged over 
all possible grounds; music, literature, painting, politics 
all receiving considerable attention. This side of Biilow 
reminds us of what Balzac says, somewhere in ‘‘ La Messe 
de l’'Athée”’: 

‘*Chez un grand homme les qualités sont souvent soli- 
daires. Si parmi ces colosses l’un d’eux a plus de talent que 
d'esprit son esprit est encore plus étendu que celui de qui 
l’on dit simplement: il a de l’esprit.” 

It was always a riddle to me how Biilow found time, for 
instance, to read so extensively. But he told me that he 
made a habit of reading in the train, and then he wasa 
man who rose early and pieced out his time in a model way. 
At that time it impressed us all deeply when we saw with 
what humility the great Biilow bowed before our master 
Liszt. This esteem has found a permanent record in the 
dedication prefaced to his incomparable edition of Beet- 
hoven: 

‘*To the master Franz Liszt this attempt at interpreta- 


tion is dedicated as the fruits of his teaching by his grate- 
ful pupil, Hans von Biilow.” 


This characteristic of generous appreciation of another’s 
merit is, indeed, conspicuous in Liszt as well as in Biilow. 
With the most unselfish devotion have both men always 
stood up for the works of other artists who had not yet 
gained a recognition from the majority of people. What 
enormous energy did Biilow expend over the works of 
Wagner! How he slaved with baton and pen to bring 
them into touch with the public, and to procure for the 
composer the realization of his schemes! What must 
have been the generosity of the man who continued even 
then to work for him, when from that quarter he had 
received a wound which did not begin to heal till many 
years later! And if there is to-day scarcely a concert 
program which does not include the name of Brahms, it is 
in no small degree owing to the unprecedented energy and 
active enthusiasm of Biilow, who had, to an unrivaled 
extent, the gift of bringing into clear and living relief what 
he himself called ‘‘ the latent passion” in the most obscure 
works. Whothat ever had the good fortune to see him at 
the conductor’s desk could forget it? He played on the or- 
chestra as a violinist plays on his violin, and the instrument 
was at the service of its master. The power of his person- 
ality was unparalleled, impossible to describe. To appre- 
ciate it you must have gone through every note of a little 
Haydn symphony and seen how he elaborated it. What 
meaning and life everything in the score acquired ! 

But, apart from the intuitive genius which he displayed 
to such splendid advantage, he was the most conscientious, 
the precisest of workers. He studied the score in the 
most accurate manner for himself alone, marking it pro- 
fusely with notes suggested to him by his minute and mas- 
terly investigation. Over one symphony of Haydn he used 
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three scores in this way before he had the work 
sufficiently at his command to satisfy him. As, in 
rehearsal, he could thus tell every member of the or- 
chestra with infallible certainty wherein his difficulty 
lay, he accomplished an extraordinary amount in a single 
rehearsal. The whole orchestra was under the magical 
spell of his genius. You had to hear his performance of 
the introduction to ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” to understand 
the words of Berlioz, of which Biilow himself was very 
fond: ‘‘Croyez-vous que j’entende la musique pour mon 
plaisir? je veux qu’elle me donne la fiévre.” 

A Beethoven symphony conducted by Biilow was a rev- 
elation. His manner of conducting was inimitable. With 
him everything was impulse, every movement a person- 
ality—the expression of a delicate sensibility ; and it was 
this that made the communication of his purposes to the 
orchestra so effective. No one understood how to extract 
such a brilliance, such a fulness from his orchestra as Biilow 
did. Theclearness and absolute precision of his rhythm 
were unsurpassed. His epigram, ‘ In the beginning there 
was rhythm,” is notorious. No one could make his or- 
chestra speak with such passion. And the same works 
played the next day under another conductor were no 
longer the same things that they had been under the magic 
wand of the great leader. 

He had three rehearsals before each of the Philharmonic 
concerts in Berlin, and none of these lasted less than three 
hours. Is there a Berliner who can forget his superb per- 
formance of the ninth symphony? On that occasion the 
chorus was sung by the comparatively small chorus of the 
Philharmonic. The chorus conductor was Herr Ochs, who 
carried on rehearsals with considerable care and attention. 
It was repeatedly given out that those altos and sopranos 
who could not sustain the ‘‘e” and ‘‘a” respectively in a 
particular passage were to be silent. I thought that we 
had done as much as could be done in the matter when, 
just before the last chorus rehearsal, Biilow entered and 
took up the baton. Of course everybody in the chorus did 
his best to satisfy the master and the magnetic power—I 
might almost say the fluid that came from his baton—ex- 
tracted from us its due measure of sound. But when he 
came tothe critical passage (‘‘ Such ihn iiber'm Sternenzelt 
—iiber Sternen muss er thronen”’) his eyes shone, his body 
seemed to swell, the two arms stretched right out over us, 
vibrated, and compelled us to sustain the sound to a ful- 
ness that we had never dreamed possible. I shail never 
forget it—an intense palpitation of sound. The walls 
seemed to fade away, and the remark of Kniese came into 
my head: ‘‘Beethoven hat es gesagt; es muss ein 
Gott sein.” 

In the spring of 1888 a Philharmonic concert was given 
in commemoration of the then recent death of the Em- 
The program was exclusively devoted to 
Wagner's ‘‘ Kaisermarsch ” * 
was selected to conclude the celebration. The perform- 
ance on this occasion was a non-choral one. Biilow was 
standing before his orchestra like a field-marshal, and 
conducted with passionate ardor. Suddenly, at the point 
where in the choral version the voices join in, just when 
the orchestra sustains an organ point, he turned round to 
the public, and, with a single slight movement of his baton, 
but in reality far more with the irresistible power of his 
eye, he bade the audience rise. It was the work of a mo- 
ment, but it was impossible to misunderstand the move- 
ment; and the whole audience immediately rose, and 
thousands of people, dressed in the national mourning, 
stood up motionless, listening to the mighty wave of sound 
that rushed over them. It wasasign of homage to the 
great Emperor that gained additional effect from the sud- 
den appeal made by the conductor. 

When, at the piano, Biilow interpreted Beethoven, it 
was as if some god were revealing the mysteries of his re- 
ligion to his high priest. 

It is noticeable that until Biilow brought the weight of 
his genius to bear on the last five sonatas, they were a 


peror William. 
works of asolemn character. 


* It was composed for the Emperor on the return of his victorious 
army from the war of 1870. Wagner introduced toward the end of 
the work a chorus which was an attempt at a universal representa- 
tion of the national sentiment and feeling, beginning with the words 
“Heil! Kaiser Wilhelm.” 
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sealed book to the general public. It is to his masterly ex- 
position of them that we owe that they are now common 
property. His rendering of the adagio out of sonata op. 
106 was as great an exhibition as it is possible to conceive 
in the whole of executory art. It could only be compared 
with the playing of Liszt. You no longer heard the piano 
of strings and metal. It was music—pure sound floating 
in space, unfettered by material. It took the listener into 
a rarer ether. 

His compositions are almost unknown to the general pub- 
lic, yet they contain much that is beautiful. His sym- 
phonic poem ‘‘ Nirwana” deserves especial notice ; also 
the cycle of songs called ‘‘ Die Entsagende,” to which the 
attention of singers should be directed. His setting of 
Dante’s sonnet, ‘‘ Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare la 
donna mia,” is a gem in song literature. 

He was the kindest master that ever lived. His pupils 
cannot do enough justice to his marvelous patience and 
the affectionate way in which he entered into the minutest 
details, in the study of which, however, he never forgot 
the idea of the whole. To everyone who showed a mode- 
rate amount of zeal and energy, he brought a cheerful 
sympathy. His glowing enthusiasm communicated itself 
to all his pupils, and his influence extended far beyond the 
individual subject with which he was dealing. A lesson 
from him was worth a year’s study under any other master. 
His writings on Beethoven, Chopin, Cramer, &c., have en- 
riched the critical history of music. His piano arrange- 
ment of the overture to the ‘‘ Meistersinger” is incompar- 
able. As an author he is also prominent, as may be 
gathered trom his telling perspicacity, the precision and 
lucidity of his style, and the wide grasp which he shows of 
every subject that he lighted upon. 

One-sidedness did not exist for him. The beautiful, the 
truly great, attracted him to Wagner, Brahms, and Saint- 
Saéns. But his musical genius did not fail to do justice to 
Dvoradk, Smetana, Délibes, Glinka, Bazzini, Grieg, and 
Stanford. With especial affection, however, he always 
returned to ‘‘the three great B's,” Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms. Remarkable as he was as a musician and a man 
of rare mind, it was not on qualities like these alone that 
his claims to distinction rested. He was always kind 
hearted, generous and ready to help. Just as in his réle of 
gallant knight, ‘‘sans peur et sans reproche,” he took up 
the cause of misunderstood or neglected talent with the 
whole weight of his character, so, where material help was 
needed, he was equally ready to give. Simple and unpre- 
tentious in his own habits, he was always at his post when 
a kindness was needed, and it was volunteered in the most 
delicate way. Innumerable institutions can testify to his 
generosity. In distress he was a most faithful friend. 
What numbers of old suffering musicians did he not find 
out! What endless attentions he paid them! How he 
cheered them with his enlivening presence! As I write,a 
crowd of instances rise to my mind. If there were people 
who found him curt, they were people who did not under- 
stand the essence of his nature, which was characterized 
by the most delicate sensitiveness ; they did not know that, 
in fact, his high-strung temperament was far more deeply 
pained by rough usage than the men of Philistine mind who 
go through life with an enviable insensibility. A rough 
word from him was often used only as a veil to protect him 
from the world’s scrutiny of thisinner tenderness. Where, 
in a quick impulse, he had done anyone a wrong, he would 
beg for forgiveness in a childishly simple way. His letter 
to Verdi, written two years ago, is a touching example of a 
kind of disposition which would be incomprehensible to 
men of small mind. 

I was unfortunate enough not to see Biilow for many 
years until, in 1887, compelled by a sudden reverse of 
fortune, I returned to Berlin. Biilew at once came to see 
me. He saw that my mother was pleased at having her 
grandchildren to stay with her, and the proverb, 

“A quelque chose malheur est bon,” 

came into his head. Turning to me with the kindly look 
in his eyes which was so characteristic of him, ‘‘ A quelque 
chose,” he said, then stopped a moment as if to correct 
himself, then, with exquisite tact, ‘‘accident est bon.” 
It was the only allusion to my present position which he 
allowed himself. I shall never forget his ‘‘ accident.” His 
tender sympathetic appreciation of the troubles of others 
was a touching proof of his own warm hearted nature. 

The indefatigable man who was everywhere in merited 
requisition still found time to devote his power in the most 
useful way to youthful talent. In Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Frankfort-am-Main, he taught at the respective institutions 
of these towns for several weeks on end without remunera- 
tion. His great name, of course, attracted crowds, and the 
institutions profited largely in consequence. This is one of 
the many ideal sides of Biilow's nature that in a grasping 
age deserves especially to be brought to light. 

His memory was prodigious. It is well known what an 
immense piano répertoire he would play by heart at his 
evening recitals and how he conducted every orchestral 
work by heart. His ‘‘ Notenschrank,” as he humorously 
called his head, contained not only the works of the clas- 
sics, but the whole range of modern literature. If I am not 
mistaken, it was at St. Petersburg that the following 
exhibition of genius took place. He was in a music shop, 





and was asking for some new composition that he wanted 
to play at an evening concert in another town. The shop- 
man handed him some new work which he had not seen 
before. He took it, read it through in the train, and 
played it by heart the same evening at a concert. Two 
years ago I asked him to recommend me some small 
modern pieces for piano. He named the ‘‘Klavierstiicke,” 
op. 2, of Theodor Kirchner, then, with his characteristic 
good nature, sitting down to the instrument, and handing 
me the score to read, he began to play by heart ; but, as if 
to make it more amusing, he played several of the pieces in 
atransposed key. This was an illustration of his theory 
which he statesin the preface to the ‘‘Selected Piano 
Studies of J. B. Cramer.” 

‘* A modern virtuoso of the right kind should be able to 
play Beethoven, op. 57, for example, just as well in F 
sharp minor as in F minor.” 

On another occasion he visited me in Berlin just before 
the beginning of one of the Philharmonic concerts, which, 
through his energy, have become the most famous events 
in Berlin music. He only had a few moments to spare. 
His droschke was at the door. 

‘* Just give me Bach's forty-eight Preludes and Fugues,” 
he said : ‘‘the F sharp major fugue is running in my head, 
and I am not clear about one passage. Is there to the D 
sharp in the bass a C sharp and F sharp in the upper voice? 
It seems to sound a little violent.” He looked up the pas- 
sage in question. 

‘* Yes, itis so. You see it’s a transitional note.” * 

At that time he came every fortnight from Hamburg to 
Berlin to conduct the Philharmonic. You would find him 
seated at the piano at 8 o'clock in the morning practicing. 
Then came visits to his friends, orchestral rehearsals from 
10 till 1, followed by lunch with friends in the hotel. In 
the afternoon he often visited the Zoological Gardens, for 
the inmates of which he had a particular affection. Be- 
tween then and the concert, which commenced punctually 
at half past seven, he found time for more visits, revision 
of manuscripts, correspondence and reading. An English 
audience has no conception of how the German public were 
impelled by Biilow to find something exalted and sacred in 
music. There were no dawdlers who sauntered into the 
room in the middle of the performance. The heart of the 
whole assembly beat with a universal expectation for the 
appearance of Biilow on the platform, and when the stormy 
reception with which the public favorite was always 
greeted had subsided, a reverential breathless silence suc- 


ceeded. How completely he held the whole audience in | 


his hand! The man round whom the whole artistic world 
gathered naturally as to its centre showed an unexampled 
modesty as soon as his own person became conspicu- 
ous. When, at the close of an orchestral concert, 
he was enthusiastically recalled, he never failed to 
divert the applause from himself by sending for the 
soloist of the evening and making him come before the 
public, or by pointing to the orchestra in order to secure 
for them a just tribute of approbation. Sometimes he 
would single out a prominent member of the orchestra and 
lead him forward to make his bow. With what a beaming 
pleasure in his eyes did Biilow one evening, after the per- 
formance of a symphony, turn toward the audience, and, 
as if to direct their applause into the right channel, lift his 
arm and point eagerly to the box where Brahms was sit- 
ting unnoticed, listening tothe performance of his work. 
The gesture was immediately understood, and Biilow, now 
joining in the fresh outburst of enthusiasm, applauded 
until Brahms appeared on the platform to receive the public 
ovation which had been so generously procured for him. 

There is something peculiarly pathetic in this incident, 
when we think of the popularity which Biilow’s own works 
might have obtained if their reception had been ac- 
companied by a generous enthusiasm on the part of other 
composers equal to that which he never failed to proclaim 
for their works. 

It is certain the services he did were universal, and ulti- 
mately they must meet with the recognition that is due to 
them, for in Hans von Biilow not only a great artist but a 
great man has passed away.—Stanley V. Makower, in 
‘* New Review.” 








Mr. Godowsky Excites Applause.—Mr. Leopold Go- 
dowsky, the Russian pianist, now a professor at the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Philadelphia, is arousing much en- 
thusiasm at the recitals he has been giving in that city. 
The press declares him the greatest artist that ever visited 
America. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson’s Dates.—Mr. Louis C. Elson will 
lecture on January 11 at Lynn; 15, Brown University, Provi- 
dence; 19, N. E. Conference of Education, Boston; 23, 
Taunton, Mass.; 24, Boston Press Club; February 1, 
Fitchburg ; 8, Lynn; 18, Lincoln, Mass.; 18, Lowell; 19, 
Providence ; 27, Lynn; March 4, Lawrenceville, N. J.; 
5, Ogontz, Pa.; 18, Handel and Haydn Society, Boston ; 
19, Providence ; 25. and 26, Kansas City; 27, Lawrence, 
Kan.; from which it can be seen that Mr. Elson isa very 
busy man this winter. 





* The fugue which contained the note which caused the doubt in 
his mind is the F sharp major of the first part. The note occurs a 





few bars before the end. 


A Visit to Chopin, and His Last Con- 
cert. 


ERIGNON came to put the finishing touches 

to the portrait, so characteristic, which he had been 

painting of myfather. He had married his model and had 

brought his wife to our house ; several times we had kept 
them both to dinner, quite without ceremony. 

One day they wished to carry me off with them upon the 
spur of the moment, to dine at their house ; and as I made 
some objections, Pérignon said to me with an air of bur- 
lesque gayety : 

‘Madame Berton, you absolutely must come ; we have 
designs upon you.” 

To which I replied, ‘‘ What is then the great mystery?” 
This was a phrase in vogue at the time, and which had its 
origin in the mysteries, unexplained and unexplainable, 
with which certain writers of romance were wont to fill 
their pages. 

Two hours later, in a house in the Rue La-Bruyére, 
where Monsieur and Madame Pérignon occupied a small and 
modest apartment in the first story, and where there was a 
large and beautiful studio on the ground-floor, I dined fes- 
tively with them. They talked of everything and of nothing, 
but nog a word was said about the mystery. 

I had then completely forgotten the designs which they 
said they had formed concerning me, when after dinner we 
adjourned to a little salon where there was a piano. Péri- 
gnon opened it, and, turning to me with the most charming 
manner in the world, said : 

‘*T adore music; several people have told me that you 
have great talent for the piano. Will you not be so kind as 
to let us hear something?” 

I bow, rise from the chair in which I have been seated, I 
draw off my gloves, and I play from memory a brilliant 
piece, a difficult piece, a piece long practised, a piece then 
in fashion, a noisy piece, a piece which—a piece that—in 
fine, a piece ! 

I will do myself the justice to say that I did not strike a 
single false note and that I threw into it an energy—O, 
what an energy ! 

At the first few chords, Madam Pérignon, who could have 
been nothing of a musician, withdrew to a distance ; our 
sex is timid. 

Pérignon, like a man who is afraid of nothing and is con- 
scious moreover that he alone precipitated the danger, 
established himself at my right. 

His wife—I recall it distinctly, for I could see her per- 
fectly in the mirror which hung facing me, above the piano 
—his wife wore an expression of profound melancholy, 
which I could not then explain to myself and of which I 
comprehended the meaning later. Inclined by nature to 
economy, she without doubt feared that it would be neces- 
sary to summon the tuner on the morrow. 

As for me, serene and confident, having studied from 
the age of six years, the pupil of a leading professor, carry- 
ing off the first prize at the Conservatory, myself a teacher 
of several years’ experience, and now arrived at the age of 
twenty-five, during which time I had continually heard it 
said of myself: ‘‘ What fingers of steel! What a memory !” 
I now gave conscientiously one more proof of my memory 
and of my fingers of steel. 

The thing came to an end, as everything does in this 
world—even grand morceaux de piano ; I waited with im- 
patience, but with absolute confidence the usual compli- 
ments; and while awaiting them I put on my gloves. 
Pérignon did not keep me long in suspense, but uttered at 
once these memorable words : 

‘‘Ah! well. They have told me that you have talent ; I 
fail to find it.” 

Immediately my memory, which was, at home, much 
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more concerned with literary than with musical matters, 
recalled the scene of the sonnet in the ‘‘ Misanthrope.” I 
thought that if Pérignon should assume for himself the réle 
of ‘‘Alcestis” I should not wish myself to play that of 
‘* Orontes,” and I said to him something like this : 

‘‘Pray, Monsieur Pérignon, since my effort has dis- 
pleased you, explain to me the reason. It is with me some- 
thing besides a mere question of vanity, since I give les- 
sons on the piano; and if I have until now taken the 
wrong road, I am still young enough to redeem the lost 
time.” 

Pérignon replied, ‘‘ What do you wish me to tell you, 
Madame? Iam a painter, not a musician ; I only feel that 
this ts not the thing ; \ feel so, because I have listened to 
good music. What you have played, is music at /hree sous 
the lot. Let us see, have they ever made you play Beet- 
hoven?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘*Or Mozart?” 

‘** Never.” 

‘Well, have you heard Chopin play 

‘* Never.” 

“Ah, well; I think myself that these three things are 
what you need; and that if your taste is ever changed it 
will only be Chopin who will bring it about.” 


” 


* * 
* 

On the morrow, a beautiful day in autumn, I went to the 
house of Chopin, taking with me my little son. It oc- 
curred to me that the sight of him might inspire the master 
with greater interest in myself. Children are the coquet- 
ries of young mothers, and since mine bore the name of 
his father, a comedian of the first rank, the name of his 
deceased grandfather, Henri Berton, member of the Insti- 
tute, the rival of Cherubini, author of ‘‘Mentano and 
Stephanie” and of some other operas which enjoyed a de- 
served popularity at the time when melody held the place 
in music which harmony holds at the present day, I was 
sure that Chopin must have too wide a musical knowledge 
to be ignorant of the name of Berton ; and thus it was, 
chiefly under the «gis of my little one, that I presented 
myself. It was an assurance and a support—the company 
of this diminutive cavalier, with his Scotch blouse, his 
toque of blue velvet and his long fair hair. He, too, wasa 
musician, but much more of a musician than I, a musician 
by birth, as all the Bertons had been for five generations ; 
and he already sang little airs of his own which he impro- 
vised as children do, as the birds do. 

* * 
* 
, 

Chopin was then living where he had been for along 
time the neighbor of Georges Sand. He continued to live 
here in spite of their rupture. I had already heard vague 
rumors of the deep attachment which had sprung up be- 
tween them, then of the painful separation and of the ex- 
treme delicacy of the health of Chopin, who, they said, was 
destined to die young. 

Arrived in the square of the Rue Saint-Lazare, the con- 
cierge conducted me to the door of the great artist, rang 
for me and disappeared. My heart beat violently. I heard 
the tones of a piano ; then they ceased ; some one is coming 
to open the door. It is Chopin himself. Chopin, slender, 
fragile, his face emaciated and pale, and with that delicate 
violet tint which the magic brush of Delacroix has por- 
trayed for us in his sublime sketch. 

With the aristocratic grace and courtesy which charac- 
terized him, he made me sit down in a large arm chair 
placed in front of a wide fireplace, in which blazed a bright 
fire ; then, in disposing himself to listen to me, he seated 
himself opposite. My son remained motionless, holding 
fast to my dress with sedate gravity. 

At one end of the apartment, which was of immense 
size, with a lofty ceiling and lighted by a large French 
window, opening upon a garden, a young girl or young 
woman with pale blond hair was seated ata grand piano, | 
perceived that my coming had interrupted a lesson; and ex- 
cusing myself, not without some embarrassment, I hastened 
to explain in few words the purpose of my visit. Then I 
finished my little speech by presenting to him at the same 
time my visiting card and my son. 

Chopin took the one and embraced the other. 

‘*I have promised myself,” said he, ‘‘ to take no more pu- 
pils; but you bring me two names to which I can refuse noth- 
ing. I will enroll you upon my list and will write you direct- 
ly to inform you of the day and hour which I find at my dis- 
posal.” 

Then, rising, he broke off a rose which was growing in 
a jardiniére, dropped on one knee before my boy, and in 
that attitude said to me—‘‘ Madame, we will make a great 
composer of him.” 

I was delighted with such a charming reception, yet, 
nevertheless, was preparing to depart when the young 
blonde pupil, who was doubtless growing impatient, 
although all this had occupied scarcely more than ten min- 
utes, began to thrum a few notes on the piano—probably 
with the intention of recalling to herself the attention of 
her illustrious professor. 

Then I had occasion to observe the extreme mobility of 
Chopin’s countenance. I saw pass over it an expression of 


lively repugnance, and his look said plainly : ‘‘ You see, my 





time is paid for ; she fears that I shall forget it, and would 
put mein mind of the fact.” Then I arose decidedly to 
take leave, but he made me sit down again, and uttered, in 
a voice rather stronger, although very feeble still, this sen- 
tence, which surprised me strangely : 

‘*T have had the pleasure of meeting your father several 
times at the house of Madame Sand.” 

I knew perfectly well that at that period my father had 
known Madame Sand only through her writings ; neverthe- 
less I refrained from contradicting Chopin, and replied : 
‘*So my father has told me, Monsieur.” 

He cast upon me a look full of recognition and sweetness, 
while I expressed my admiration for the genius of her 
whom he would never see more, and whom he would never 
cease to love. - But then he was seized with coughing, and 
I saw upon the fine lawn handkerchief which he carried to 
his lips a trace of blood. It lasted only an instant: he 
made no complaint ; only a smile of mingled pain and bit- 
terness lighted up his pale face. Then, as if nothing had 
happened, he assigned me, as a study, a selection from the 
preludes and fugues from Sebastian Bach. At last [ with- 
drew, at once enchanted with his reception of me and sad- 
dened by the evidences of his enfeebled health. 

When he had closed the door upon me and my little 
Pierre I said to the child, ‘‘ Don’t make a noise, let me 
listen a little and hear how the gentleman who has given 
you a rose gives his lesson.” 

The sound of the piano recommenced. The blonde pupil 
played very correctly but coldly, without shading, and 
phrase by phrase ; Chopin made her begin over again; per- 
haps at that very moment he was again raising his hand- 
kerchief to his lips to stanch those fatal drops of blood. 

I returned home, profoundly touched; and when I re- 
counted to my father that Chopin had said he had met him 
at the house of Madame Sand, the reply of my father was: 
‘That is all as it should be; he probably felt the need of 
speaking of her. Poor Chopin!” 

II. 


Several weeks passed. One day I learned that Chopin 
was about to give a concert at the Salle Pleyel. The tick- 
ets were placed at twenty francs, and there were not 
enough to meet the demand ; I was able to obtain only 
one. The hall was crowded and the street was thronged 
with the most brilliant equipages. French aristocracy and 
cosmopolitan aristocracy, both represented mainly by their 
ladies, were met there. All were aware of the precarious 
state of the master’s health and said sadly one to another : 
‘* Perhaps we are hearing him for the last time.” The 
toilets were dazzling, diamonds flashed and flowers exhaled 
their perfume. We had come to hear once more the poet 
of the piano; but it was the dying poet. Scarce a smile 
was seen upon the faces of the beauties who were profess- 
edly devoted to the music of Chopin. There were a great 
number of the grandes dames of Poland, proud of their 
fellow countryman. 

Chopin felt himself at home in the salons of Pleyel. He 
had a particular fondness for those pianos with whose action 


he was familiar, and whose velvety tones were capable of | 
infinite modifications and of an inconceivable delicacy of | 


shading. The attention of all was concentrated entirely 
upon the master, despite the efforts of the renowned artists 
who essayed to make themselves heard beside him. 


As for me, seated in such a position that I could see him | 


perfectly, and endowed with excellent vision, I yet did not 
see him; I did not seem to hear him, and yet I heard him 
so well that I fancy I hear him still as I write these lines. 


I can scarcely refrain from irrepressible emotion at the | 


mere remembrance. 


He did not attack the note, he subdued it, he magnetized | 


it, he made it speak, wail, sing, unroll itself in fantastic 
arabesques. The modulations, frequent and bizarre, with 
which his music abounds, rhythm, the most odd and unex- 


pected, now the sound of a muffled drum, anon the tolling | 


of funeral bells, the soft whisper of a breeze among foliage, 
the rocking of a gondola upon a calm sea ; he portrayed all 


that. Then again it was some religious chant, the powerful | 
tones of the organ, the deep passionate voice of the violon- | 


cello, the strings of a harp vibrating with celestial melody ; 
again it was the human voice, and nearly always this voice 
flung out an appeal, despairing, beseeching, full of youth- 
ful ardor and fire. One heard fantastic waltzes written in 


triple time upon paper but played in tempo rubato, because | 


these waltzes should only be danced by sylphs. 

With the piano, one of the greatest difficulties is, that 
one cannot prolong its tones, except by the use of the 
pedal, and the pedal is liable to cause confusion and 
impair the clearness of the playing. Chopin not only 
used the pedal with a marvelous skill which few artists 
of the present day possess, 
was the only one, and possibly is still to-day, who ap- 
preciated the strength and the weakness of the piano, 
and who wrote in such a style as to disclose the beau- 
ties and conceal the defects of this instrument or- 
chestra. Chopin's ten fingers were alert musicians, 
inspired withal, who sang in the notes wherever the piano 
suggests by its tones the human voice, while the accompani- 
ment to those melodious songs was executed with bewil- 
dering rapidity, but always exquisitely shaded, and pro- 
duced the effect of several violins playing in the distance, 


but at that epoch he} 


with a marvelousensemble. The frequent and intentional 
dissonances, which made his music bristle with difficulties, 
were rendered by him with such lightness, such a virtuosity 
that they caressed the ear and threw the soul intothat state 
of disturbed revelry in which one longs for what one has 
not, without knowing in the least what it is that one longs 
for ; when the sob is almost a smile ; when the feeling for 
that which is beyond hovers about us and enfolds us. 

The music of Chopin, executed by himself, was indeed 
that of an exile, devoted and dying, who still has not lost 
his faith ; and with that faith he has written the music in 
Polish from beginning toend. The first time (it was years 
after this last recital) that I heard Polish spoken I recog- 
nized the music of Chopin. Chopin interpreted in an in- 
comparable manner the beautiful music of the Germans, 
but Chopin ever remained a Pole. 

I once had related to me this typical saying of an Eng- 
lishman who was not fond of the music of Chopin: ‘ Do 
you think it bad?” some one said. ‘‘ No, but he was ill 
and I am in good health.” 

This remark confirms Michelet, who, while placing 
woman upon a pedestal, says, in his book on Love, that 
woman is an invalid. Ah, well, it is women everywheze 
who delight to hear such music when, by a fortunate excep- 
tion, it is well played. It is a disturbing music in which 
the feeling for the ideal forever dominates primitive sen- 
sation. In listening to it that evening we were all hypno- 
tized, and hypnotism did not then exist. As for him, 
perfumed, elegant and enthusiastic as his audience evidently 
was, he did not think of it one instant, I am sure. 

He was plunged deep in those dreams which had 
haunted him when he composed his music, and he had 
the air of improvising and of telling us, without the con- 
sciousness that he did so, all that he had hoped, all that he 
had suffered, all that he regretted. 

The work of Chopin is like the Divine Comedy of Dante ; 
he has put into it his God, his country and his love. 

Ah well! Would you believe it? There was that even- 
ing something more beautiful still ; it was Chopin playing 
Mozart. How, as he played on with all the classical refine- 
ment, the sustained moderation which tradition requires, 
did the great artist seem to delight in this expression of 
genius and a country, both so widely different from his 
own ! 

Mozart, the Austrian, born at Salzburg, between Ger- 
many and Italy, at a period when sorrow was not indeed 
unknown, but when it had not yet been made a sort of cult 
pursued even to desperation ; Mozart, who made us hear 
the songs of the birds, the voices of children and the young 
maiden ; expressing a deep tenderness and disclosing ap 
inexhaustible fountain of melody, which develops with a 
tranquil clearness at times bordering on the sublime; 
Mozart himself could not have rendered them better than 
did Chopin. 

No, never has an artist attained a greater height, either 
:n the interpretation of the work of another or in the de- 
tivery of his own; never has Chopin played better. 

* * 
* 





| Upon reaching home I sank into an easy chair, without 
the strength to disrobe, and I remained there plunged ina 
| sort of stupor into well onin the night. I revolved in my 
| mind all that I had heard, that I might never forget it. 

| Ashort time after, T received a letter which announced 
| the death of Chopin. Mme. BERTON (#ée SAMSON). 

} Translated from the French by Francis A. Van Santford, for 
| “* Music.” 


Henderson Will Lecture.—Mr. William J Henderson, 
the well-known music critic, will lecture on the develop- 
ment of style and technic in piano playing on January 23, 
and on February 13 he will deliver a lecture on the romantic 
school of piano playing. 

Mr. Alexander Lambert will be at the piano at both of 
the lectures, which will be delivered at the New York 
College of Music, on Fifty-eighth street. 


Marie Lovell Brown.—Marie Lovell Brown (Mrs. Dex- 
ter), who for many years has had her piano studio at Chick- 
ering Hall, has removed both residence and studio to 
Carnegie Music Hall, where she will give a reception on 
Wednesday, January 23. 

Teachers of Mme. d’Arona’s Method.—As several 
letters have been received from different parts of the 
country asking for the names of the pupils who, having 
passed through the ‘‘ Teachers’ course,” are teaching 
Mme. d’Arona's method, we give the following list: 
H. V. Wetmore, 256 West Seventy-first street, New 
York; S. Christine MacCall, Newark, N. J.; B. P. Coit, 
Irvington, N. J.; May Ackerley Drew, soloist, St. George’s, 
Brooklyn ; Prof. Passmore, Cheyenne, Wyo., and M. 
| Gillum, vocal teacher of the Conservatory of Music, Lincoln, 
| Neb. A teacher's certificate upon parchment bearing 
Mme. d’Arona’s signature with her picture and that of the 
pupil to whom the certificate is awarded, is the guarantee. 


A Philadelphia Composer.— Roland H. Smith, who com- 
posed the ‘‘ Broad Street Conservatory March,” which has 
reached its fifteenth edition, has recently composed an 
agreeable and pleasing gavot, which is now in the en- 
graver’s hands, and will soon be published. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


Richault et Cle., Paris. 

L. SINIGAGLIA, ‘ Hora Mystica. 

A lento movement consisting of but forty-four bars is 
here offered which may find a place on programs when an 
intermezzo or slight diversion is required, as after a long, 
elaborate or deeply conceived piece requiring considerable 
mental concentration. ‘The instruments are played con 
sordini, and the four parts are conducted so regularly, as 
regards contrapuntal progressions, that if the work be 
played on a pipe organ no difficulties, crudities or rough- 
nesses will have to be smoothed over. Yet, nevertheless, 
it appears more as an “‘ effect’ piece which depends chiefly 
upon the beauty of the tones that reveal it, rather than on 
the real intrinsic worth of the musical ideas themselves. 








Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston and Leipsic. 

FRANK LYNES, .. . Etudes for the Piano. 

Teachers who are greatly wearied by the long continued 
use of the studies of Czerny may find in these etudes by 
Lynes a welcome relief. They have greater variety as re 
gards style, not being merely designed for the attainment 
of a high degree of velocity, but to illustrate the proper 
use of the pedals, the mode of supplying accompaniments 
to sustained melodies, &c. The raising and depressing 
of the sostenuto pedal is here marked by a continuous line, 
with corresponding elevations and depressions. The ob. 
jects of study in op. 20 are scales, figures, arpeggios, pass- 
ing the fingers over the thumb, &c., and the action of 
the wrist, as in octave playing. Op. 21 consists of eight 
studies for the development of the third, fourth and fifth 
fingers. ‘These publications are in full folio size, and there 
is ample spacing for the penciled directions of teachers. 





Alphonse Leduc, Paris. 

TH. SALOME, Twelve Organ Pieces. 

Two books of organ music by this composer have found 
their way into many an organ pew in the United States. 
where the compositions by French organists find favor or 
This new volume will therefore most prob- 
ably have a quick sale here. The various pieces are en- 
titled Marche, Aspiration Religieuse, Eglogue, Grand 
Choeur, Berceuse, Andante Pastoral, Menuet Symphonique, 
Romance, Offertoire, Piéce Symphonique, Cantabile and 
Hence there is in this collection considerable 
None of the pieces present insuperable difficulties 


prove useful. 


Marche. 
variety. 
to ordinary church organists, and therefore will prove im- 
mediately available. The French title in full is ‘* Douze 
Nouvelles pour Orgue ou Piano-Pédalier,” op. 59. As mere 
exercises they may be played on either instrument ;-but 
of course they cannot be equally well suited to both. This 
is at once apparent, if only from the fact that prolonged 
notes on the organ are sustained with equal energy, and 
in cathedrals are reinforced by resonances, &c., while on 
the piano they diminish in strength, and contrariwise 
quick notes on the organ being evanescent attract com- 
paratively less attention than on the piano. The registra- 
tion is carefully marked and the pieces are evidently 
designed for more than one row of keys. There is a short 
glossary that gives the English equivalents of the French 
terms used. 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Phila- 
deiphia and London. 


MARTIN ROEDER, ...... Vespers 

A somewhat elaborate setting of the Vesper Psalms and 
Magnificat for solo voices, four part chorus, and organ here 
comes under notice. The work is well engraved, and 
printed from large octavo plates in good style. 

The accompaniment is planned for organ, although the 
pedal marks are not given; and occasionally there are 
lapses and the piano style is used. 

This is singular, because the vocal parts are gocd con- 
trapuntally, rather than being mere harmonized melodies ; 
and if they do not appear actually as set fugues, they are 
at least written in the style and spirit of such movements, 
and repeatedly exhibit well accredited forms of imitation, 
analogous to those found in Palestrina, although of course 
modernized and not so greatly prolonged. 

The march and dance forms found in Gounod not being 
adopted here, a well trained choir is required to do justice 
to the work. No passages of special difficulty are en- 
countered ; yet because all the four sections of the chorus 
have independent parts they must be self reliant. The 
various melodic phrases overlap one another in a manner 
that is pleasant to see at the present time, when church 
composers seem content to give a swinging tune to the 
sopranos and let the three lower parts take the notes re- 
quired by the harmonic scheme, rather than give them 
equally interesting subject matter. Not only isthe con- 
* trapantal style of the great masters of ecclesiastical music 
here adopted, but sufficient evidence is found of the com- 
poser's ability to think 1n it. 


Richault et Cie., Paris. 
BBRIMOR, 25s o's Ballet des Sylphes. 
The celebrated ‘‘ Valse des Sylphes,” which has been 
greatly applauded here when played by our best orches- 





tras, is hardly popular in the form of arrangements for the 
piano. The above firm issues several, including those by 
Liszt, Th. Ritter, E. Redon, Jaél, Schad and I. Philipp. 
This last is simplified as greatly as possible, and thus 
brought within the powers of amateurs generally ; and yet 
itis not reduced so greatly as to have its verisimilitude 
destroyed. The arranger has accomplished his task well, 
and thus enabled persons living far from great centres of 
civilization (who seldom hear orchestras, and more seldom 
any music by Berlioz) to become immediately acquainted 
at least with this one specimen of his writing, which 
knowledge avails more than the reading of criticisms of 
his works. 

The proof reader has left mistakes uncorrected, there- 
fore the copy must be carefully compared with the score. 

Perhaps there is no composer Berlioz, who has ac- 
complished much and put forth compositions of great mag- 
nitude and with most serious aims, whose works are so 
rarely heard in the form of arrangements for home use. 

It may be that he erred by leaning so greatly toward the 
character of the sounds employed, to the neglect of their 
inner signification; and hence when this character is 
changed, as in the adaptation of a work for a different com- 
bination of instruments, so much is lost that one regards 
with comparative indifference that which remains. 

To ask for a band of thirty harps or thirty pianos, twelve 
pairs of ancient cymbals, four pavilions chinois, sixteen 
horns, eight pairs of kettledrums, ten drummers, &c., 
is to appear before the world as a materialist in art, and to 
risk being arraigned as one apt to neglect higher considera- 
tions, such as the invention of compact and yet highly 
developed forms, and the penning of deeply significant 
utterances as regards the portrayal of emotion. It is pos- 
sible that in the effort to account for the fact that the works 
of Berlioz do not become popular in the form of arrange 
ments considerations such as these may prove useful. 
That they are rarely heard in the form of abstracts is 
acknowledged. 

When a painter depends too greatly on coloring the en- 
graver will be at a disadvantage, and similarly if a com- 
poser is aiming at the realization of radiant colors of the 
musical palette of pianissimo tints, of mezzo forte tints and 
qualities of tones best suited for accents styled *‘ angelic 
aerial,” ‘‘ melancholy religious,” ‘‘ gloomy,” “* mournful or 
grave,” ‘‘shrill,” ‘* pompous,” ‘‘ joyous and brilliant,” 
‘‘lugubrious and sinister,” ‘‘ menacing,” &c., although he 
may thereby enlarge the boundaries of art, and with clear 
insight into the nature of tones point out the close corre- 
spondence between tones and their characteristic significa- 
tion (as we say the puerile flute, the tender clarinet, the 
festive trumpet), yet still, if the actual melodies on which 
these tones are employed are made a secondary considera- 
tion the arranger will be under a similar disadvantage. 





G. Schirmer, New York. 
E. DELLE SEDIE, 

This celebrated teacher, who has already published 
seven volumes on the esthetics of the ‘‘ Art of Singing and 
of the Melodrama” and ‘‘ Vocal Art” generally, now puts 
forth in one single book a summary or abstract of the 
whole matter, with the assurance that long experience has 
proved the truth of his principles. 

The mechanism of the voice is illustrated by a well 
drawn figure showing the parts involved in singing. This 
drawing, being 7x4 inches in size, clearly presents the 
necessary details. Vocal tone and respiration are next 
treated under the heads of pitch, intensity and timbre; 
and breath taking, retention or conversation during the 
holding of a note, that the sonority, flexibility and mellow- 
ness of the voice may not be impaired. 

The intensity of the vocal tone is shown to depend upon 
the amplitude of the vowel (the resonance in the oral 
cavity and the pharynx) and the force of the impulsion. 

The mechanism of speech next receives attention, and 
the phenomena that attend the production of vowel sounds. 
In these matters he duly ponders the conclusions of well- 
known acousticians, and superadds thoughts respecting 
the betrayal of human passions by different conformations 
of the lips, which modify the vowel sounds so very 
markedly. The movements of the larynx and soft palate 
are illustrated by three large drawings, and here the vexed 
question of movable or immovable larynx is considered. 
The undue depression of the lower jaw in the production 
of high notes is shown to hinder the amplitude of the vibra- 
tions by causing a contraction of the throat. A large en- 
graved plate makes this at once evident. 

In the chapter on the registers of the voice and the attack 
of tones it is maintained that the ‘‘ break” is due toa 
defect with regard to the reflection or deflection of the 
tone ; and that this is a faulty habit difficult to eradicate 
when once formed. Exercises having for their object the 
passing without difficulty from chest tone to medium, and 
thence to head tones, while sustaining a single sound, are 
very fatiguing and rarely completely successful. At best 
they merely give the ability to make unbroken gradations 
of intensity in the tone, and this is accomplished by dis- 
placing the harmonics—not harmonies, but ‘‘ harmonics.” 
This last remark deserves more attention from vocalists, and 


Method of Singing. 





especially tenor singers, than it has hitherto gained, and it 
is made reasonably clear later, when the subject of increas- 
ing and diminishing the intensity of the tones is taken up. 
It seems well here to point out that if the phenomena of 
harmonics be studied from books, and then the attendant 
tones that accompany primaries are sought by the aided or 
even the unaided ear, until their presence is commonly 
recognized (instead of being uniformly disregarded or un- 
perceived), a singer will find himself incited to favor the 
production of this or that favorite attendant sound, and so 
change at will the tone tints of his voice. 

Let any country church singer ask the organist to draw 
an 8 foot flute stop (such as melodia, clarabella, stopped 
diapason or doppel fléte) to represent the fundamental 
tone, and then add, say, a‘ fifteenth” to illustrate an at- 
tendant harmonic (No. 4), which is a note two octaves 
above the primary, and then mark the extraordinary brill- 
iancy which itimparts. Ifthe notes be played singly in 
ascending order, and no note lower than A (second 
space in treble clef) be used asa starting point, the brill- 
iancy will be found to increase with the altitude. A solo 
played on such a combination will ‘‘ tear through” a very 
strong accompaniment, ring round a large building with 
bell-like distinctness, and be as little likely to be hidden as 
a thread of gold in any ordinary woolen stuff. 

Singers should remember that as a color—say red—con- 
tains other colors in smaller proportions, so does any mu- 
sical tone—say C—contain other notes in different pro- 
portions, and that it is upon the relative strength of these 
attendant sounds that the quality of the primary depends. 
Each tone is attended with a cortége of harmonic sounds 
as truly as suns have attendant planets. 

Again any two notes will form a third sound, which 
bears witness as to the correctness of the intonation. Let 
the organist play very slowly a series of minor thirds in 
the treble, and the bass notes which may be heard by at- 
tentive listening will prove to be a major third and two 
octaves below the lowest notes sounded. As the instru- 
ment is out of tune in consequence of the equal tempera- 
ment, these notes will be also out of tune. It follows 
that when a choir of singers intone falsely these attendant 
sounds make a continuous roar among themselves and not 
only at great depths, but elsewhere, and therefore very 
greatly increase the sum of differences. Hence the abso- 
lute necessity of the assistance of an orchestra or grand 
pedal organ, not so much to keep the voices in tune as to 
hide these phenomena, which are unpleasantly aggressive 
in unaccompanied vocal music, when the chords are 
elaborate. Such extremely simple experiments will quicken 
the perceptions of vocalists and lead them more imme- 
diately to understand what is intended when the tone tints 
of single sounds or of combined sounds are to be modified 
for certain well defined ends. 

It can be readily shown that any organist well acquainted 
with the physical nature of sounds as regards tonal quali- 
ties may play a very strong and noble accompaniment toa 
soloist and not overwhelm him, but rather place him, as it 
were, on a high pedestal ; or he may play softly and with 
an apparent timidity, and yet destroy the effect of most 
brilliant vocal tones by employing tints of a peculiar char- 
acter, which refuse to ‘‘mix” or blend or form an agree- 
able contrast. A host of ideas of a kindred character arise 
in the mind when such a fascinating subject as the charac- 
teristic tonal qualities of popular tenor singers is pondered. 
The differences in timbre are great, and the chief factor 
that causes these is the nature of attendant tones. 

Science here renders signal service to art. 

The second part of the author's work treats of the acquire- 
ment of velocity, fluency and rhythmic articulations, in runs 
and florid passages. The stroke of the vocal cords for the 
acciaccatura, the attainment of the staccato and flautato 
(in which the silence between the notes is not complete), 
of syncopation and reiteration, accentuation of triplets and 
a number of other subjects are treated, of some of which our 
local singers are for the most part ignorant, as may be 
noted at almost any concert. Subtle variations of styles of 
expression, however, are not to be learned from books. A 
good violinist would prove a suitable instructor as to the 
proper manner of rendering highly impressive passages, 
or even a few grace notes such as are most commonly used 
and are now frequently written out in large notes, in the 
style adopted by Wagner for his turns, direct or inverted. 

This work by Delle Sedie consists of 193 pages of music, 
printed on good paper, from large engraved plates. All is. 
well executed. When bound in boards it costs but $2 
hence it will prove very tempting to students of the most 
beautiful of all the fine arts. 
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S| 
has had an encore! 


TOP the press! Russitano 

S He has had two of them! He had to come to Brook- 
lyn to get them, but it has made a new man of him. It is 
the talk of the town. ‘‘ Trovatore” was the opera, and the 
Abbey and Grau singers were the ones who gaveit. Ta- 
magno was announced, but whether the grippy weather or 
the advance sale was responsible or not he fell out of the 
ranks on the morning of the performance, which was 
Thursday, and Russitano was put into his place. To Mr. 
Oscar J. Murray, local manager of the operas, the credit 
must be given of confessing to the public through 
the press that Tamagno would not sing. Had it been 
some of the fathers in opera, now, we should have known 
nothing about it until we put our seat check into the 
usher's hands when we would have received an unobtrusive 
printed slip conveying, with the warrant of a physician’s 
certificate, the news that the principal singer of the even- 
ing would sing some other time, as he hadacold. And 
Eugenia Mantelli, she fell out, too. And Mr. Campanari 
saved his voice until the last act. And the chorus got rat- 
tled once. And the ballet didn’t keeptime. And some of 
the scenery was a misfit. 

But after all 1t was not more than half bad, that perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Trovatore.” The ‘‘ reminiscentists ” had a good 
time, for it brought the old days back again when Russi- 
tano and the rest came dancing down to the lights in all 
the panoply of nickel and steel and plumes and velvets and 
bawled their high notes into the gallery in the good old 
Italian way. Russitano on that night was an example of 
the benefits of appreciation. At first he sang and acted 
timidly and seemed to be afraid that Mrs. Drog, who was 
the ‘‘ Leonora,” was going to hit him. But she would not 
have hit anything except her notes. She was leaden, 
while Russitano was filled with ginger. When the audi- 
ence had recorded its admiration for the way the tower 
scene was sung Mrs. Drog went to the jail door. and 
brought the troubadour out. Russitano minced down to 
the front of the stage like a prima donna, displaying his 
four and a half feet of altitude with pride; then he went 
back to the ‘‘cooler” and had his tearful little scene all 
over again. 

Miss Jane De Vigne as ‘‘Azucena” did not bring Cary or 
Phillips or any of our own singers strongly to mind, and 
Mariani, Vanni and Rinaldini did not arouse a heap of en- 
thusiasm, but Campanari, when he decided that it was 
time to act, did so in a way that promises well for him in 
the day when he shall earn his wages in every scene. The 
turnout for ‘‘ Trovatore” was rather surprising, especially 
when you consider what an unpleasant nightit was. This 
week we are looking for something better, however, in the 
way of both opera and audience, for Miss Zelie de Lussan, 
who is a Brooklynite and has lots of friends on this side of 
the river, is to sing the title part; Mrs. Eames-Story is to do 
** Michaela”; Mr. Maguire—beg his pardon, Maugiere—will 
be ‘‘ Don José,” and the bull fighter will be Campanari. 
‘* Manon “ and “*‘ Falstaff ” are to follow in due time. 

On the same night as that of the opera the Hoadley 
Musical Society gave a concert at the Criterion Theatre. 
As my engagement at the opera was somewhat more im- 
perative I did not dally late with the musical society. This, 
be it known, is an amateur club of instrumentalists, forty 
odd of them, who are under the presidency of Mr. P. L. 
Hoadley, who humbly blows the drums. The secretary is 
Mr. H. S. Staudinger. The conductor is Mr. John Hyatt 
Brewer, and he has assumed the impossible task of making 
a company of young amateurs resemble a company of pro- 
fessional musicians. Severe standards are not to be set up 
in a case of this kind, so 1 will not mention the fact that the 
strings were a little out of tune and that there was a dis- 
quieting hint that the wood did not match the strings, 
because the attack of the orchestra was really prompt and 
fairly skillful, and the shading, you might almost say, was 
remarkable. Mr. Brewer is much in earnest over his 
young charges and he worked hard to make the concert 
seem pleasant to the houseful of people who had gone out 
in the rain and accepted free tickets to hear it. Ambition 
was indicated in the choice of selections, for they comprised 
the allegro from Beethoven's first symphony, Czibulka’s 
‘‘ Fly” minuet, Saint-Saéns’ rigadoon, Gounod’s ‘‘ Naza- 
reth” arranged for brasses, Gillet’s ‘‘ Pizzicato” and the 
‘‘Tannhduser” march. Miss Viola Johnson, soprano, with 
a light but ‘‘ pretty” voice ; H. F. Distelhurst, tenor, with 
lungs, and F. A. Swalm, baritone, who is steady on his 
lower notes but gets a faint and throaty quality into his 
upper ones, were the soloists of the evening. Mr. Swalm 
made some enthusiasm by singing Mr. Brewer's prize song, 
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‘‘Up With the Flag,” which tells of the advantages to 
Brooklyn of not being a few new wards of New York. One 
good thing about this concert was that it was not long. It 
was over at 9:30, and in that respect it set an example for 
occasional orchestras of bigger renown. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, unable to secure a date 
at the Academy of Music in December, made its second 
pair of appearances in Brooklyn for the season on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening of last week. The bill 
comprised Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Saint- 
Saéns and Dvor4k. The Beethoven number was the 
seventh symphony. Mr. Paur’s version of it was lacking 
in grace, but it was strong even to the degree of stridency. 
His tempi were erratic, and sometimes it seemed as if his 
sense of time was deficient. The opening measures were 
taken with extreme deliberation, but the finale went with 
a rush that made one dizzy. Throughout, the brass was 
inclined to be riotous, and the strings, feeling that they 
had a too strenuous rival, increased their own power until 
something of smoothness was lost. The scherzo, how- 
ever, was played with considerable daintiness. The Men- 
delssohn music was the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
pieces—overture, scherzo, nocturne and ‘‘Wedding March” 
—the latter always producing happy smiles on the faces of 
the young ladies in an audience. Here, again, there was 
too much noise, but no lack of vivacity. It was a frolic of 
peasants rather than elves. Mr. Kneisel distinguished 
himself in the solo bit that occurs in the prelude to ‘‘ The 
Deluge,” and Mr. Paur encouraged him to arise and bow 
his response to the applause. What a queer piece of senti- 
ment is that same prelude! It is rather a lament for a 
heavy shower than an outcry over a calamity. The new 
‘* Carnival” overture by Dvorak is a spirited thing which 
Mr. Paur plays sympathetically, for he is fond of robust 
effects. It is nota piece that betokens the effect of his 
American residence; on the contrary, it is tinged with 
gipsy wildness and Slavic sadness. It has, withal, not a 
little charm and beauty, and Wagner has hardly employed 
the English horn with more feeling and picturesqueness 
than our composer in certain passages of this work. Its 
abounding life will make it a popular thing to close pro- 
grams with. 


The soloist was Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, and when I 
spoke of her golden hair a-hanging down her back I find 
that I was some seasons behind the times ; for Miss A. D. 
Ohe no longer appears as the school girl. She has her hair 
on the top of her head now, and does not wear short 
dresses. I notice no change in her style; she certainly 
plays as well as ever, but in the Schumann A minor con- 
certo, in which she appeared here, there was a lack of 
poetry and an abundance of life. In fact, the whole con- 
cert impressed one by its perfect health. I did not hear 
the night wind in the pines, nor see glowing twilights 
across the mountain tops, when Miss Aus der Ohe played 
as Mr. Gilder does. That comes of not being a poet. Yet 
I can see the ride to death in the ‘‘ Lenore” symphony as 
plainly as anybody, and Nicodé’s ‘* Phosphorescence” is as 
perfect as a picture. The audience liked Miss Aus Der 
Ohe, even though she hurt its eyes by wearing a shrill red 
dress at the rehearsal. She made amends for this by wear- 
ing white at the concert. 

Mr. Kneisel and his quartet played on Saturday after- 
noon at Wissner Hall—an odd little place of good acoustic 
properties, but low ceiling and insufficient ventilation. It 
is the first time that we have had a string quartet in town 
in some months, if not some years, and the first time we 
ever had so good a one. The playing was smooth and 
solid. One of Papa Haydn’s quartets, bland and almost 
infantile in spirit; Schubert’s trio for piano, violin and 
‘cello, and Dvordk’s new quartet were the numbers. Mrs. 
Emil Paur played on the piano in the trio—a precise, ear- 
nest, if unmagnetic performance. The Dvordik piece was 
perhaps the happiest of all, and was played with the most 
vivacity and feeling. The Americanism in it was marked, 
and the players seemed to enjoy themselves more than 
they did in the other numbers. Rather to everybody’s 
surprise, the audience was large and appreciative. The 
quartet will give two more concerts here before the season 
is over. 

Mr. Paur had a reception at the rooms of the Musicians’ 
Club here on Saturday afternoon before the concert. It 
was originally intended to give a dinner to him, and the 
project was greeted with enthusiasm; but Mr. Paur ex- 
plained that he could not conduct on a full stomach, and it 
is unendurable to go to a dinner and not eat ; so there were 
simply sandwiches and beer, and a few real devilish cig 
arettes. During the concert it occurred to me that perhaps 
Mr. Paur might have done better had he accepted the din- 
ner, for may be it would have taken the jumps out of him. 
He has ceased, almost, to beat time with his feet, but he is 
still uncouth with his arms and his seeming effort to lift 
himself off from his pelvis is not pretty. 

The amateurs have been fairly busy, for besides the Hoad- 
ley club we have had the Amateur Musical club again. It 
met in Wilson hall, which was decorated with flowers and 
perfumed with tea and cake, which came on after the con- 
cert. 

Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley managed the affair and the 
ladies said that he never looked sweeter, Of course he did 





not hear that remark, and it would have pained him if he 
had; for Mr. Shelley is one of the few great men who do 
not ask to be worshipped. The pieces included Bargiel’s 
‘Dragon Flies,” a Chopin ballad, Liszt’s ‘‘Gondoliera,” 
Bischoff's ‘‘ Marguerite,” Henschel's ‘‘ Spanish Serenade” 
and some ballads. Mr. Shelley’s quartet, Miss Bidwell, 
pianist, and Miss Chatfield, harpist, were especially ap- 
plauded. The club has considerably increased in member- 
ship of late. 

Another pleasant affair was the concert of the Choral 
Club at Germania Hall, to place which a large and select 
audience wasdrawn. The club is not alarge one innumbers 
or influence as yet, and its appearances are private, but 
there is a future for it without a doubt. It sang Raff’s ‘‘ On 
the Water,” Gounod's ‘‘ Night,” Brahms’ ‘‘ Farewell,” and 
three short things by Beethoven, Rubinstein and Rei- 
necke carefully and appreciatively. Solos were sung by Mr. 
Clyde Notman, Miss Grace Wierum and Mr. Joseph Stan- 
ford Brown, while Miss Nannie Martin played on the piano. 

Mrs. J. F. Goddard gavea musicale at her home on Presi- 
dent street that was largely attended. The artists were 
Messrs. Goeringer, De Nike, Stout and Saunders and Misses 
Carey, Simonson and Goddard. 

Bandmaster Thomas R. Deverell, whocommitted suicide 
last week, was known to hundreds of Brooklynites, and his 
face was familiar to thousands, for he was in the Park 
Theatre orchestra as flutist for several years. Several rea- 
sons for the suicide are given. Mr. Deverell had not been 
in the best of luck, and the charge that he had been mixed 
up in the frauds of a gang of politicians who spent public 
money for their own benefit at the time of the Columbian 
parades seemed to hurt him deeply. At his funeral a band 
of forty pieces from the Apollo Musical Club escorted the 
body. 

On Wednesday evening the Young People’s Association 
of the Church of the Reformation raised a tidy sum by 
means of aconcert. Among the participants were Misses 
Delatour, Hughes, Boger, Campbell and Soden, and 
Messrs. Beeckman, Lusk, Boger, Stevenson and Mackay. 

Another of the recitals by Mr. Paul Tidden and Mrs. 
Tyler Dutton was given in the Pouch mansion under the 
auspices of the Rainbow Club—of women, of course—who 
are raising money for a bed ina hospital. The hall was 
crowded, and the artists, who were at their best, were cor- 
dially applauded. Mr. Tidden played numbers from the 
works of Saint-Saéns, Brassin, Bizet, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Strauss, Schuett, Scarlatti and Gottschalk and Mrs. Dutton 
sang ballads. 


Frieda Simonson. 


RIEDA SIMONSON, the little princess of the 
piano, is distinguished in this number of THe MusicaL 
CourtgR by the publication of an excellent likeness. It is 
not desirable to apply to her the hackneyed term, “‘ prodigy.” 
She is a child, born in Hanover, Germany, in 1884, and 
may appropriately be named one of the marvelous children 
who have shown signs of musical genius in infancy. 

It is said that her musical talent developed itself when 
she was but three years of age. Then she was enabled to 
play simple melodies on the piano, but with such musicianly 
instinct that her trials elicited comment and predictions for 
her future greatness. Her first tutor it seems was Karl 
Klindworth, director of the Klindworth Conservatory, of 
Berlin. But her efforts to learn were soon in advance of 
the possibilities of a man who could not devote special at- 
tention to her, and Frieda’s education was given o¥er to 
the care of Professor Leipholz, whose affection for the child 
developed into a determination to give her every advan- 
tage, and as a result she soon became his favorite pupil. 

By the time that she was six years of age she was con- 
sidered far enough advanced to make her first public appear- 
ance, and her début in Berlin was a pronounced success. 
Her playing of some of Beethoven’s 
regarded as correct. She was seven years of age when 
she played Beethoven's C minor concerto with full orchestra, 
this time at Kissingen. 

For a child of eleven years Frieda Simonson has made 
marked progress ; her critics have given her credit for pos- 
sessing remarkable talent. Her professional e1gagements 
on the European Continent have involved tours with Mme. 
Adelina Patti, Mme. Alboni and Master Jean Gerardy, and 
upon each and every occasion her appearance was noted as 
highly successful. Mr. Hofmann is credited with having 
pronounced Frieda Simonson a greater pianist than his son, 
Master Josef. She played for Rubinstein, and he said to 
her: ‘‘ My dear, you are bound to be a very great artist, 
for you possess the two principal qualifications—a perfect 
ear and a great artistic conception.” 

Frieda’s répertoire is extensive and well chosen. She is 
a pretty child, winsome in features, speech and manner, 
and when not led beyond her child self by the hand of her 
muse she is only a child with her blocks, her dolls and her 
games. Her tour of America is under the direct personal 
charge of her mother, Mrs. Lucia Simonson. The engage- 
ment will include concerts in the chief provincial towns 
after her New York season shall have ended. The first 
concert, which was to have occurred last night, will be 
amply reviewed next week, 
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yew WILHELM’S composition, ‘‘Song to 
Aegir,”” has been reprinted by an Amsterdam 
bookseller, who placed it on sale at 10 cents a copy. 
As is well known, Germany has no copyright law with 
.Holland, and the only way to show contempt for this 
piracy would be for the decent portion of the Dutch 
public to refrain from buying the piece, the more so 
as the pecuniary result of original publication is to 
go to the benefit of some worthy public institution, 


. a criticism of Emil Sauer, the young pianist who 

has just taken London by storm, the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review " observes that, besides his merits, Sauer has 
a vogue ; and avogue, our contemporary adds, ‘‘may 
connote many things. In M. Pachmann’s case it 
connoted chiefly a trick of posing at the piano as 
though he were playing Chopin divinely—which he 
was not. Inthe case of Sauer—by the way, he is not 
yet Sauer sans phrase—it connotes a head of hair; a 
weird face, like an unflattering caricature of Mr. R. 
L, Stevenson ; the already mentioned merits, a cer- 
tain amount of grotesque parade; eyes self con- 
scious, as may be imagined, and an indefinable 
magnetic something that has an inexplicable attrac- 
tion for many women. We beg the reader to take us 
seriously ; our purpose is not flippancy, nor to paint 
a portrait of Sauer, pleasing or the reverse.” 





MOTTL IN PARTS. 

HAT Felix Mottl will direct opera in Paris seems 
now assured. Two works of Berlioz, ‘‘ The 
Trojans” and ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” both of which 
had indifferent receptions in Paris, the one over 
thirty years ago, and the other near on to sixty years 
since, owe their resurrection to Mottl, who is to pro- 
duce them in Germany and France. It is such a re- 
markable international artistic event that it is worthy 
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of mention. French musical and dramatic art has 
reason to be grateful to the musical director of 
Carlsruhe for the interest he has taken in French 
compositions which suffered neglect at home, though 
the works he produced, as in the case of ‘‘ Noah,” by 
Halevy-Bizet, ‘‘Gwendoline” and ‘‘Le Roi malgré 
lui,” by Chabrier, were not strong enough to main- 
tain their existence in the repertory. 

If we understand rightly Mottl is to direct under 
Lenormand’s management at the Gaieté. It would 
certainly add much to this remarkable occurrence if 
Frau Mottl were to sing ‘‘ Teresa” in ‘‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini,” and Frau Reusz as ‘‘ Cassandra” in the first 
part of ‘‘ Les Troyens.” The latter, who interpreted 
this réle at the time of the Berlioz festival in Carls- 
truhe, received from the French critics the highest 
praise. 





WAGNER AS A MODEL. 

OME of our daily contemporaries in their criti- 
S cisms of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s ‘‘ Scarlet Let- 
ter” have laid special stress upon the assertion that 
he made a grave mistake in taking Wagner for a 
model. This ground is well taken. There is no worse 
model for a young operatic composer than that same 
Richard Wagner. To set him up as a pattern is to 
insure an imitation, which is, of course, fatal. It is 
the opinion of superficial thinkers upon this matter 
that setting up anyone as a model is sure to result in 
fatal imitation; but it can be shown very easily that 
this is not true. 

On the contrary, all young artists must have models. 
This is true in literature and in art, as it is in music. 
After facility in the handling of the material of an 
art is gained a young man’s own individuality, if he 
has any, will begin to show itself. It will manifest 
itself in certain methods of expression, which we 
classify under the generic term ‘‘style.” Everyone 
knows the Beethoven style, the Chopin style, the 
Liszt style. Equally, everyone knows the Pope style 
or the Swinburne style. No teacher of rhetoric 
would advise a young writer to take either of these 
as a model for his verse writing. He would undoubt- 
edly advise his pupil to take Shelley as a model for 
his blank verse, and possibly Keats for his rhymed 
poems. Why? Because Shelley’s blank verse is 
utterly free from peculiar phrases that are identified 
with Shelley. It is the thought that is Shelley’s; the 
language is universal. The same thing may be said 
of Keats. But there is no hope for a young man to 
escape the charge of slavish imitation who writes 
such a stanza as this: 

The cold old crimes that were misbegotten, 
That stung like kisses and burned like fire, 
Will rise up again and be unforgotten, 
And flame in the ashes of dead desire. 

The whole quatrain — thought, metre, rhyme, 
phrasing—is a palpable imitation of Swinburne. If 
now we turn to music we can at once perceive how it 
is that a mancan take Haydn or Mozart or Beethoven 
for a model, and yet not be guilty of slavish imita- 
tion, while on the other hand Wagner is absolutely 
inexorable. It is because in music structure and 
style are not necessarily one and the same thing. 

Structure, or as we generally callit, form, in music 
isa genus; style is a species. The entire classical 
school spent its labors in the matter of form in de- 
veloping the sonata, just as their predecessors, the 
polyphonists, did in elaborating the fugue. Now the 
sonata form is simply a matter of musical anatomy. 
Its fleshly integument may have as much variety as 
that of the human race. As a matter of fact no 
human types present a wider difference to the eye of 
an artist than do the sonatas of Mozart and those of 
Brahms. Yet as to the anatomist the structure of the 
human race is everywhere practically the same, so to 
the musical theorist a sonata is always a sonata. It 
is because there is such variety in unity in this mar- 
velous form that musical theorists and critics have 
generally agreed that it is the highest development 
of structure in absolute music. But it does not 
necessarily influence style. 

But when you come to Wagner you meet witha 
wholly new condition, for in the music of this unique 
genius, owing to his elaboration of a wholly new sys- 
tem of operatic composition, structure and style are 
indissolubly united. No man has yet succeeded in 
imitating the Wagnerian form without to a consider- 
able extent imitating also the style. 

When a man takes Wagner for a model he always 
takes the later dramas, because it is the leitmotif 
system that appeals to him. Mr. Damrosch did this, 
and it was for that reason undoubtedly that our daily 





contemporaries asserted that he had made a fatal 
mistake. If aman accepts the leitmotif system he 
places himself in the grasp of an inexorable master. 
Unless a man has the genius of a Wagner he would 
better let it alone, for only such a genius can handle 
such a complex system with any hope of success. Of 
course if a man is as great a genius as Wagner he 
will have his own form and style; so the matter falls 
to the ground. 

But why is this leitmotif system so inexorable? 

Because of its utter want of plasticity in the hands 
of a man of ordinary capacity. The great fundamen- 
tal leitmotiven of the Wagner dramas are as germinal 
as the principal subjects of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies. There are few themes in these dramas that 
are not capable of develop:rent in accordance with 
the variation of emotions in the poem. The most 
familiar example of this is the theme designed to 
indicate the youthful vigor of ‘‘ Siegfried.” When the 
hero intones it upon his horn it is a bright, dancing 
melody in six-eighth rhythm. In ‘ Die Gétterdam- 
merung,” when ‘‘Siegfried” is a man, the theme re- 
appears in solid, powerful common measure with full 
harmony. The development of the theme is made 
on psychological grounds; it expresses the growth 
of the hero’s nature. 

Now when a man of ordinary ability designs a leit- 
motif he usually succeeds in getting a melody which 
is appropriate to the first thought or emotion with 
which it is associated. But as he goes forward 
with the business of building an entire score out 
of his leitmotif, he finds that his themes are not 
plastic. They refuse to accommodate themselves to 
the development of the emotional content of the 
drama without losing their musical identity. If that 
identity is lost to the hearer the occupation of the 
leitmotif is gone. If it cannot be modified, the leit- 
motif becomes an arbitrary label without true musi- 
cal significance. 

Even Wagner failed with some of his leading mo- 
tives. How can a lesser man hope to succeed? And 
if he did succeed, would not his success be precisely 
the same as that of the man who wrote the Swin- 
burne stanza? 

To follow the Wagnerian system one must pene- 
trate the emotional character of the Wagner leitmo- 
tif. If he reproduces that, however, he will find 
himself writing precisely like Wagner. He cannot 
escape this outcome of his labors. And that is one 
reason why no man should accept Wagner as his 
model. Even success is artistic failure, for it means 
the burial of all freedom and originality of expres- 
sion. A man can succeed in producing an immortal 
sonata without reproducing the characteristics of the 
3eethoven themes. But in Wagner, as we have al- 
ready said, the style and the structure are organically 
united and they cannot be dissociated without artis- 
tic death. 








A CLOUD ON THE HORIZON. 


HERE isa cloud about the size of a man’s hand 
now in view upon the horizon of local art. It is 
an old friend—that cloud. It has been upon the 
horizon before. It has spread itself over the whole 
sky, too, and poured out its life-giving drops alike 
upon the just and the unjust. And the unjust have 
lifted up their voices and bewailed their lot, for they 
did not wish to take rain in theirs. 

And then the just have arisen and said unto them : 
‘‘Go to; the rain is the dew of life, and it will water 
your souls if you'll only give it half a show.” 

But the unregenerate have responded and cried 
untothem: ‘‘ We do not wish oursouls watered. We 
wish them to stay dry, so that they may jingle as of 
old.” 

Then the just have taken the unjust aside and rea- 
soned with them, striving to teach them how to en- 
joy the refreshment of the water of life. But all the 
same the unjust have preferred Chianti. 

Now this same old cloud is on the horizon again, 
and there is reason to wonder whether the old war- 
fare is going to break out afresh. 

For the name of the cloud is Wagner; and that 
used to be a fighting word. 

But now that German opera is to return for a brief 
space of time to the old home at Broadway and 
Fortieth street, will the old enemies of modern Ger- 
man art arise and revile the name of the master and 
declare that his music is outrageous? Will the defend- 
ers of the faith return to their old plan of lecturing 
and pamphleteering? 

And if so, Why? 

Does it not seem to unprejudiced thinkers that the 
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time has come for an end to this silly Wagner war? 
The Opera House is in the hands of gentlemen who 
provide the best that the markets of the world af- 
ford in the way of French and Italian grand opera. 
The public that loves the noble works of the masters 
of France and Italy has thirteen weeks in which to 
enjoy the splendid singing of their music by the ad- 
mirable artists of the Metropolitan. The news- 
papers are generous inthe amount of space which 
they give to the doings of the singers, and everyone 
who loves this kind of opera ought to be happy. 

None of them are under any obligation to go in- 
side the Metropolitan Opera House in the course of 
the German season. It used to be asserted by one 
daily paper that acertain lecturer on Wagner was 
engaged in a rude Teutonic attempt to ‘‘club” peo- 
ple into liking the Bayreuth music drama. This 
eminent journal forgot that people were not com- 
pelled to go to hear the gentleman's lectures. No 
one that dislikes Wagner's music need go to the Met- 
ropolitan while Mr. Damrosch is in command. 

Let the Wagnerites have their four weeks of en- 
joyment in peace. They have not worried anyone 
during the reign of ‘‘Lucia,” ‘‘Rigoletto” and 
‘‘William Tell.” Sothe Italiani and the Frangaises 
have only to stay away, and the Herren and Frauen 
will have a genuine love feast. 

‘* Wotan” will open his one eye and let it gleam with 
joy. ‘‘Fricka” will dust out the front parlor of Wal- 
halla, and ‘‘ Freya” will open a few cans of preserved 
goldenapples. ‘‘ Loge” will make the fire and ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried” will wake ‘‘ Brunnhilde,” who will sit up and 
warm her feet, andthe Rhine maidens, who will makea 
rush fortheir morning bath. The Wurm will uncoil his 
tail and turn on his steam, and the Bird in the Forest 
will sing, ‘‘ Sumer is icumen in.” 

Why should anyone object? 

But some will. The trouble is that there are peo- 
ple who were never intended by an all-wise Provi- 
dence to enjoy Wagner, but who are laboring under 
the delusion that they can educate themselves up to 
it. They insist upon going to hear the Wagner 
dramas, and then they write letters to the newspapers 
declaiming in set terms against the unsingable nature 
of Wagner's music, his lack of melody, his harsh 
harmony, and all the rest of it. 

It is about time that this sort of thing stopped. 
Dearly beloved Italiani, if you don’t like Wagner 
don’t go to hear him. But if you will insist upon 
going, don’t hurl invectives at those who go because 
they like it. For they are sure to hurl invectives 
back, and there you are. 





ASSOCTA TION. 


MUSICAL 


HERE is after all nothing new under the sun. 
The London ‘‘ Musical Times” in a recent issue 
publishes an account of a lecture by a Mr. Macdon- 
ald Smith that must of necessity interest those who 
set store in the psychology of piano playing. Here is 
the account : ; 

‘From brain to keyboard. New and complete practical 
solution of all technical difficulties.” Such was the some- 
what assertive title of the paper read by Mr. W. Macdonald 
Smith before a numerously attended meeting of the Musi- 
cal Association on the 11th ult., at the Royal College of 
Organists. We have had so many disappointments from 
‘* new solutions” and the assumed discoveries of ‘ royal 
roads” that it is not surprising that Mr. Smith had to face 
a critical, not to say even somewhat skeptically inclined, 
audience. 

The lecturer began by deprecating the long hours of 
practice to which most pianists were subjected, which, he 
maintajned, in many instances ‘‘ ate the soul out of their 
playing,” besides sometimes inducing physical disable- 
ment. He had devoted the spare time of nine years to 
earnest study of the subject of technique, and in his opin- 
ion all the apparatuses that had been hitherto devised fell 
short in the accomplishment of their object. What was 
commonly known as a ‘‘ beautiful touch” was held by 
many to be a gift and an attainment not to be taught. By 
this method, however, he believed it could be imparted to 
the large majority of pianists. After showing that the 
hand was naturally ill adapted for perfect control of the 
keyboard, and that the majority of exercises did not rap- 


idly give independent action of the fingers, the lecturer | 


explained his new system. This was based on the physio- 
logical fact that a muscle was most nourished during the 
periods of rest that followed its full contraction and expan- 
sion, which induced a greater flow of blood upon which 
the muscle fed. 

Executive command was the result of perfect develop- 
ment of all the muscles that were used by the pianist. An 
untrained hand would execute a better shake with the in- 
dex and longest fingers than many pianists could with their 
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fourth and fifth, because the muscles of the first-named 
fingers were fully developed, whereas those of the last 
named were not so. Repetition of a certain action did not 
insure growth of the proper muscles for the execution of 
that action, because when the proper muscles were too 
weak to give the result striven for stronger but improper 
ones were unconsciously called into play, the result being 
not only non-attainment of the object, but frequently awk- 
ward and clumsy movements. 

The natural desire for full muscular contraction and ex- 
pansion was seen in the flourish made by pennmien before 
writing, and in many actions unconsciously indulged in by 
pianists before and during their performances. On the 
other hand, partial contraction did not cause the same 
amount of blood to visit the muscle, and there was reason 
to believe that quick and reiterated half-contractions, 
whereby the muscles were used without being properly 
nourished, were the cause of muscular cramp and other 
serious ailments to which many workers were subject. 
Executive difficulties vanished when perfect muscular con- 
trol was obtained, but to obtain that control it was neces- 
sary to develop certain muscles peculiarly used by the 
pianist. For this purpose Mr. Smith has devised a system- 
atic series of actions—several of which are new—for the 
hand and arm, based upon established physiological facts. 

In the discussion which followed, the chairman, Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, said that, although he believed gym- 
nastic exercises to be undoubtedly helpful, he did not think 
we should ever do without technical exercises, by which 
hitherto our great pianists had acquired their command 
over the keyboard. A valuable testimony of the efficacy 
of Mr. Smith's system was borne by Mr. Threlfal, who said 
that although he had only practised the method for some 
ten minutes daily for about three months, he had experi- 
enced great benefit from it, and found he had acquired 
much greater digital independence. He considered the 
results in his case the more remarkable, as he was not a 
trained pianist, and had never gone through a course of 
technical study. 

This idea is an old one. To Mr. Macdonald Smith's 
assertion that a beautiful touch can be taught we take 
exception. A beautiful piano touch is the result of a 
harmonious natural combination, and presupposes 
the musical temperament. This tactile sensibility 
may not be allied to great intelligence, but it is 
nevertheless born, not made. A harsh, inflexible 
touch can, however, be rendered ductile and even 
agreeable, But beauty is inborn, and can not be 
transmitted through instruction. Mr.MacDonaldSmith 
is right in asserting that too much time is wasted at 
foolish finger exercises. If we mistake not, somebody 
in this country, a Mr. Jackson, printed a little 
pamphlet, in which certain finger gymnastics were 
recommended. This was two decades ago. Economy 
in practice is certainly to be commended. Bach's 
inventions, forty-eight preludes and fugues, some 
simple five-finger exercises, scales, single and double 
notes, arpeggios in all keys, Cramer, Clementi and 
Chopin etudes (the three great C’s for pianists), and 
if with all these you cannot become an artist, the 
grace of God, as the Germans say, is not in you. 
Better turn to typewriting. But don’t spend your 
entire existence before the keyboard. It is brain- 
benumbing. 








AMUS/IA, OR LOSS OF THE MUSICAL 
FACULTY. 

ROFESSOR EDGREN, of Stockholm, says ‘‘ The 
P British Medical Journal,” December 22, gives an 
extensive review of what has been published on this 
curious subject. It is only within the last few years 
that attention has beendrawn to the fact that the mu- 
sical capacity may be lost from various pathological 
causes. The disease is strictly analogous to aphasia, 
loss of the ability to exercise and understand speech. 
It may occur either in conjunction with ordinary 
aphasia, or be independent of it. Two general forms 
of the disease are recognized, the sensory form, 
where either tones cannot be appreciated by the ear 
(tone deafness) or notes cannot be read by the eye 
(note blindness), and the motor forms, in which the 
patient cannot sing, play or write notes. According 
to Ballet the expression of music should be placed 
between the emotional and the artificial (verbal) 
language. The organization of the figures of music 
is less complicated and is earlier than the figures of 
words. A great number of children sing before they 
speak. Reyer tells of a child of nine months who was 
able to repeat the notes exactly as played on the 
piano. A son of the composer Dvorak, it is said, 
sang the ‘‘ Fatinitza March” with his nurse at the 
age of one year. It is not uncommon to find idiots 
with few or no words at their command who possess a 
certain degree of musical feeling. 

Some pianists we wot of suffer from amusia. 
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BENJAMIN GODARD. 

HE death of Benjamin Godard does not remove a 
shining light in French music. Godard was a 
talent, a ‘‘person,” as they say over there; but he 
did not fulfil the promises of his youth. As a com- 
poser of graceful songs, some pretty bric-a-brac for 
piano, some extremely clever chamber music, his 
memory will always be held in esteem. He had 
success in his choral writings, but his ‘‘ Gothic’ 
symphony and ‘‘ Oriental” symphony have not held 
their own. His piano concerto is weak, while the 
first violin concerto is a work of unequal merit. The 
canzonetta will always remain a favorite with violin- 
ists. In his chamber music Godard had many models 
—Raff at first and latterly Brahms. His fourth 
sonata for violin and piano is in the repertory of 
compositions of this class, and deservedly so. It is 
effective and brilliant, although not deep. Godard, 
in a word, lacked the denotement of a strong musical 
individuality. But he may fairly be classed as one of 
the minor masters of latter musicin France. Saint- 
Saéns is still facile princeps, then comes Thomas, 

and after him comes the graceful Massenet. 

THE PRESS AGENT. 
HO invented the press agent? What is a press 
agent, anyhow? And why is he? 

These questions were never more pertinent than 
they are at the present time, when good artists are 
being hurled into the pit of oblivion through the idi- 
otic efforts of the vulgar and ignorant fellows who 
call themselves press agents. 

A press agent is primarily supposed to be a person 
who acts as a middleman between a manager or per- 
former and the newspapers. His purpose is to in- 
fluence the papers in favor of the performer—or, to 
put it in the language of the profession, to get him 
some good notices. 

For there have been press agents who can ‘“‘ work 
the papers.” There was James W. Morrissey. He 
invented the Emma Abbott kiss. He told the news- 
paper fellows that although Emma was clad in the 
armor of virtue, and always sang ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee” when she had a ghost of a chance, she 
could kiss longer and harder and more clingingly 
than any other prima donna on earth. Then he in- 
duced Emma to stand on the stage with her lips ap- 
parently glued to the tenor’s, although they were 
really half an inch away, for about two minutes. 
The result was that young men and maidens, having 
read of this salute, hastened to the theatre to study 
this exposition of the holy erotic. 

This kind of press agency work still goes on. But 
it is worked among the reporters, not among the 
critics. It concerns itself with the private person- 
ality of the artist, not with the public performance, 
It fills the columns of the sensational papers with ac- 
counts of the doings and undoings of singers and 
actresses, and does more to degrade the artistic pro- 
fessions in the public mind than anything else that is 
known. Public performers are held up to public 
view as a lot of human freaks, whose daily lives con- 
sist of an unbroken string of eccentricities, to speak 
of nothing worse. The public is expected to visit the 
theatre and the opera house, not to be enthralled by 
art, but simply to see these human freaks on exhibi- 
tion. 

Result—dollars. 

Then the actor or the musician goes about and 
grumbles at the attitude which polite society assumes 
toward him. It is enough to make a large sized cat 
laugh. 

But there is another kind of press agent work that 
does a world of harm in another direction. Itis the 
business of sending out ‘‘advance notices” which 
read like circus advertisements. One of the leading 
critics of the city said in private conversation a few 
days ago that if he and his confréres had published 
the advance announcements sent out by the man- 
agers of a certain eminent artist, who has madea 
success here this season, he would probably have 
failed, or at any rate would have made a much less 
triumphant success. 

These advance notices were of a nature to raise 
public expectation to a pitch which nothing human 
could possibly reach. And that is the common ten- 
dency of advance notices as sent out by press 
agents. 

These stupid fellows have not sense enough to per- 
ceive that if you announce that the most stupendous, 
marvelous, amazing, overwhelming pianist of Europe 
is about to appear, a man who has been pronounced 
the peer of Liszt by the ‘‘ Musikalisches Dummer- 
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blitter,” you have got to put up a finer article of 
pianist than—let us say, Slivinski. After an an- 
nouncement of that kind an artist of solid, respec- 
table attainment will inevitably disappoint the public. 

Yet that is the sort of stuff that pours into every 
newspaper office in this city. THE MUSICAL COURIER 
gets yards of it. But we have been in this business 
too long to be trapped into doing such damage to 
worthy artists 

If these press agents had an ounce of common 
sense among them they would see that, setting aside 
all consideration for the artist, no paper could afford 
to stultify itself by publishing a critical opinion of a 
performer before his appearance. Yet the papers 
are asked to do just that thing, not once a week, but 
almost every day, 

The press agent has it in his power to be extremely 
useful to the newspaper man. Hecanfurnisha great 
deal of information which the journalist desires to 
get, which he will gladly print, and which will be of 
benefit to the artist. But it is not the sort of stuff 
that the average press agent sends out. 

A statement that M. Jean de Reszké is studying 
‘* Tristan Mr. Pader- 
ewski's route in Europe up to March is good news. 


in German is good news. 


Those things are printed at once and with pleasure 
by every paper in town. 
The announcement that Frau Cosima Wagner has 


expressed her belief that in M. de Reszké she will 
at last find the ideal ‘‘ Tristan” is not worth the 
paper it is written on. The notice containing the 


the ‘‘ Manchester Squealer” says that 
Mr. Paderewski's ‘‘ Polish Fantasia” is the most nota- 
ble contribution to the literature of the piano since 
the death of Chopin makes food for the office cat. It 
is unimportant if true, probably is not true, and 
would not be worth printing anyhow. 

But the whole idea of a press agent seems to be to 
get favorable words into a paper. He does not look 
utterance of the moment. He has no 
He does very little good anda 
great deal of harm. Yet there is not a newspaper 
man engaged in writing about public amusements 


statement that 


beyond the 


business perspective. 


who does not gladly welcome and use the work of a 
sensible press agent when he gets it. 

But that does not often happen. For the average 
press agent is utterly deluded as to the kind of an- 
nouncements the papers want, and he has not sense 
enough to see that his fulsome flattery of his em- 
ployer is not only worthless as news, but would be 
actively injurious if printed. 





ROSENTHAL REDUX ! 

ORIZ ROSENTHAL, one of the most brilliant, 
M if not the most brilliant of living piano vir- 
tuosi, has valiantly come to the rescue of subjective 
pianists, of pianists who believe in Liszt's three requi- 
sites for a great artist: ‘‘ Technic, technic and tech- 
nic,” which idea, by the way, was borrowed from 
Paganini, who himself cribbed it from the witty 
Rossini. Inthe Vienna ‘‘ Die Zeit” Rosenthal has 
been holding forth. His theories were of course vig- 
orously combated. Let us hear the pro before the 
con. This is what the clever pianist called his article 
in ‘‘ Die Zeit.” 

Preludes to a Musical Criticism of the Future. 

I. 

If the philosopher of Ferney had lived in our 
times we might expect a pendant to his ‘‘ Candide,” 
entitled ‘‘ La critique musicale et l’optimisme.” Can 
the optimism of the criticism of our age go farther? 
I doubtit. There are certainly still the great gauges 
in art in the realm of composition, the melodic inven- 
tions of a Mozart, Schubert, Chopin, the forcible logic 
of a Beethoven. What an inexorable Caudal yoke 
for anyone who would walk with head erect and 
proudly the path to the temple of Fame! 

But in matters of reproductive art? Pzans are sung, 
songs of praise are indulged in; some cannot contain 
themselves in praise, they smoke with praise. Above 
everything else the objectivity of the reproducing 
artistis praised, his clinging to tradition, the chastity 
with which he evades the immoral enticements of 
technic. 

Technic is the ruin, the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Then away with technic, away with the enthusiasm 
that overshoots the hygienic tempi, as fixed by the 
learned commentators, and away first of all with in- 
dividuality, that self glory of asthetic perception! 

To be masterly is suspicious, enthusiasm disturbs 
the quiet enjoyment and the digestion of the lis- 
tener ; originality is a snare for the taste of the 








slavish imitation of authority, the inevitableness and 
freezing of the shading in tone and tempo, the 
banishment of all rights to musical definition—in a 
word, becoming the ideal hand organ. 

If these demands of average criticism are com- 
plied with, and they are generally complied with, 
there is a swinging of censers, there is no end of 
shouting and ‘‘tout est bien dans le meilleur des 
mondes possibles.” 


II. 

I would make plain the meaning of the words ‘ ob- 
jectivity " and ‘‘tradition.” War has been made on 
true art with these terms, so that it seems the right 
time to march up to them and to see what dreaded 
terms are hiding. We all know the legend of the 
Youth of Sais. A troubled foreboding creeps over 
us; we do not like to draw away the last veil from 
goddesses. They do not always find it agreeable. 
The much vaunted objectivity, what does it signify? 

Let us start from the following axiom: To be ob- 
jective, one has to give up being subjective. The 
solid ground has to be given up for a step into va- 
cancy, or fog. ‘‘The thing as it appears to us” 
must be denied to seek the thing ‘‘perse.” But no 
one has ever found the thing ‘‘ per se,” and it will 
never be found, either in philosophy, or in life, or in 
art. In other words, one lets the sparrow fly from 
the hand, but does not capture the pigeon on the 
roof. To the true artist, the one in the crowd, the 
work of art appears in the enticing lustre of an ideal 
vision, and at the same time in its most overbearing 
and tangible reality. His mind has enough sounding 
board and depth to reflect in its entire broadness the 
art work, and to proclaim it in large indelible trac- 
ings as a law among laws. 

Of course the ‘‘ objectives,” those echoes and fol- 
lowers, can only laboriously produce a work with 
officially authorized nuances, which bear comparison 
to true interpretation as does a photographic descrip- 
tion of a fugitive from justice toa finely composed paint- 
ing. Unlike that great artist of the Renaissance, they 
may enthusiastically cry out *‘Anch’io sono fotografo!” 
The rights to create form they drape as ‘‘ devotion 
to the will of the immortal composer.” Was there 
ever a more self-contented masquerade? We will not 
be deceived by the mask and say: Objectivity is the 
announcement of the bankruptcy of the artistic 
power to create form, an acknowledgment of artistic 
poverty. Where it begins it is only three paces dis- 
tant from dilettantism. Karlchen is obedient; or 
translated, Karlchen is objective ! 


III. 

Considerations of tradition can be made short. It 
always was the ‘‘servant,” the crutch, the best ex- 
cuse and support of objectivity. It only needs to be 
proven that there can be no unadulterated tradition. 
In the most exceptional cases can a composer inter- 
pret his own work as it hovers in his imagination. 
He would in this case have to be a great virtuoso in 
addition, and one is not always a great virtuoso in 
addition. Chopin, it is true, could play his composi- 
tions, but those who were so fortunate as to be near 
him were not strong enough to act as heralds for 
an art that seemed to embrace equally immeas- 
urable distances of light and darkness. Finally, 
genius cannot bear tradition. Liszt, who gathered 
about him a circle of selected talents, when he gave 
his time to teaching ceased to be the Thunderer of 
Paris and Vienna ; he was no more the Byron and the 
Mazeppa of the piano, but the quiet, ironic man of 
the world and universal priest of Rome and Weimar. 
Liszt had to be divided from his Symphonic Poems, 
from his ‘‘ Etudes transcendantes” ; it is the com- 
poser who acquaints us with the pianist, net vice 
versa. 

But what tradition can ever give a clue to the 
trembling, velvety nuances of the soul; to those 
rainbow colored veils which longing spread to the 
gray clouds, the overcast sky of lonesomeness and 
melancholia ; the whole scale of color belonging to 
disposition of mind, beginning with the soft, azure 
blue, sweet narcotic love dreams, up to the scarlet 
red of ecstatic joy, who places a king’s crown on the 
present and creates godsfrom mortals? No, a thou- 
sand timesno! Genius is only fathomed intuitively. 
Tradition is a crutch for the lame, but one cannot fly 
withit. Tradition does not even acquaint us with the 
tempo, as the composer felt differently in the various 
situations of life at different episodes. The measure 
of tempo is the pulse ; a small difference in the beat of 
the pulse, and two musicians will forever quarrel about 





critic, What is wanted to-day and demanded is|tempo, Agetakes matters easier ; youth is efferves- 





cing, more forcible, more tempestuous. O ye gods! 
let me remain young, even at the risk to be accounted 
unripe and not sufficiently purified ! 

I wish to remain the artist of youth, of the youth of 
Germany—that glorious country which understands 
all other countries. And you, artists of the order of 
the holy tradition, who walk about heavily, measured, 
with a swollen breast of unexpressive, tiresome, 
esthetic fancies, I despise your mannered manner- 
isms, your stiff elegance, your poverty of phrases 
which you lovingly spread over art. I leave to you 
your affected affectation, your blunt understanding, 
your unbounded narrowness. I leave you to the 
worst fate—to the praise, to the enthusiasm, to the 
odor of incense of a contemporaneous high conserva- 
tive criticism ! 





IV. 

I have already said ‘‘ Where subjectivity ends, 
there also ends the artist,” and I now say where 
technic ends there is the end of everything. The 
interpreter who wishes to cover up his deficiency of 
artistic ability by small sentimental tricks is not a 
whit better than the misunderstood woman of the 
stale novels of sixty years ago. She was not able 
to impress others with her significance, because this 
only existed in her imagination. In worse cases such 
an artist is no better than an acknowledged charla- 
tan : he may throw around bombastic phrases such as 
‘“‘dignity of art,” ‘‘ disappearance of the interpreter 
behind the composition,” ‘technic as the medium and 
not as the object,” &c. 

Yes, such a poor fellow becomes offensive in his 
cowardice, and reproaches with ‘‘ understanding,” 
“ability,” a virtuoso who has overcome all the diffi- 
culties of the art, as ‘‘Siegfried"’ did the dragon 
‘‘Fafner.” Then criticism joins in the cry, finding 
technic superfluous as well as concerts, while taking 
good care not to draw conclusions from the premises 
which make themselves superfluous. These are 
situations which will bring about the ruin of repro- 
ducing art, or else these improprieties must be swept 


away. In no branch of art is it necessary to be 
ashamed of technic. It was always held high in es- 
teem and in honor. Perhaps Joh. Seb. Bach's con- 


trapuntal art is not technic! Has Beethoven not 
praised his own contrapuntal ingenuity and enjoyed 
it? Has not a Robert Schumann always shown 
greatest deference to understanding and ability? 
and did he not make in this severe demands on him- 
self? , 

And was not the greatest period in the art of paint- 
ing that of her greatest technical development? We 
are reminded of Goethe’s words, *‘One must be able 
to command poetry.” Well, no artist has ever laid 
his finger with greater severity on the demands of 
the technic of his art. Technical omnipotence form- 
ulates itself here even in the style ofa skilled lapidary. 
The great poet forms his instrument, speech—the 
great composer forms combinations of sounds, 
whether as melody or as harmony, and only the vir- 
tuoso is denied the right to extend the means of his 
accentuation. 

There are difficulties in life as well asin art which 
confront us ; it is for the hero, the great man to over- 
come them, not to give himself up to idle reveries 
and to proclaim his incapacity, as it occurs in the 
fable of the sour grapes. 

The dualistic division of the art into technic and 
musical meaning is a masterstroke of modern 
times. During the classical period musical meaning 
and form were one ; the command of artistic means 
was a matter of course, and without it one was de- 
rided asa bungler. Even Euripides earned for his 
rhythmic and monotonous prologues the cutting sa- 
tires of Aristophanes. The word technic in Greek is 
also the word for art. Alsoin the German language 
‘‘Kunst” (art) is derived from ‘‘ Kénnen” (ability). 
Modern criticism knows nothing of etymology. It 
has allowed ten thousand of piano playing bourgeois 
to make its rules, and nowit takes the field against us 
optimists. Be itso! we will take up the gauntlet, 
and be assured we will know how to fight. 


V. 

I have left a way open for escape to our good con- 
servatives. A certain malice prompts me, however, 
to cover it up. In my mind I hear them exclaim: 
‘‘Certainly we need technic, but we deprecate the 
‘ten fingerdom,’ we are against rope dancing and 
piano witchcraft.” 

I could retort in Heine’s words, ‘‘I know that you 
are no wizards,” but I prefer to come to the point. 
It was the opinion for the last fifty years that more 
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technic was necessary for compositions of a Liszt 
than for the works of the classic, romanticepoch. It 
is the highest time to contradict this error. Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Chopin, all make as high and at 
times higher demands on one’s technic than Liszt. 
Which among our virtuosi of to-day can give us a 
perfect interpretation of the Paganini variations of 
Brahms, the Etudes Symphoniques by Schumann, 
or the last sonatas of Beethoven? 

There are everywhere compromises between 
comprehension and delivery ; every act of boldness 
is crushed in its inception in view of the extreme 
difficulties of the execution, consequently detrimental 
to the interpretation in favor of the hand which 
ought to be and must be spared, and therefore maim- 
ing the soulful contents through deficient so-called 
‘‘geklarte” execution. In other words, it is the 
impotence of chastity. 

In isolated cases there are signs of conscience and 
the ‘‘ Faust natures ” then shoot up. 

Goethe has shown the Germans a dangerous road 
when he created his Faust type, the highest evidence 
of German poetry. Whoever cannot reach the goal, 
whose power gives out in the fight for the beautiful, 
drapes his impotence in the tattered cloak of Faustus— 
a Gretchen is easily found. Second stage: The calm 
and happy Faust. He finds Gretchen and believes 
that he has found himself. As the steps of Italian 
churches are covered with the poor and the crippled 
of the people, so the steps of the sevenfold locked 
Temple of Art is covered with geniuses, without forte 
and piano, covered with Titans without staccato and 
legato, covered with all the disherited and incapables 
of art. 

For me, whose taste has not been misled by almost 
universal anti-artistic criticism, I say: We deny the 
artists of the ‘‘ Liineburg heath,” those with lean and 
starved impressions, and with ears that are anything 
but anacreontic. We deny the Titans, who can 
neither move Pelion nor Ossa. We demand Olympi- 
ans, with their golden joyfulness, their happiness, 
their ability, which carries them over all impedi- 
ments, as Apollo flitted over the swamps. 

We demand those grand commanders who with a 
nod can control the whole dynamics of the modern 
soul, from the softest sigh of love to the destructive 
thunderclaps, of this grandeur which is here for its 
own sake, and which knows no other laws but itself. 

We demand those light winged, uplifting, splendid 
artists whose life blood is renewed and revived by 
the beauties of every zone, of every new country, 
who not only understand the severity and the ice of 
the North, but the sweet, tender, happy sunshine of 
the joyous South. And now let me condense the de- 
mands of my soul, of my taste, of my art, but not all 
the demands of this contention in these words: We 
do not want any longer ‘‘true servants” of art; 
what we need are ‘* masters.” 

The “ Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung ” took exception 
to Rosenthal’s strictures on old-fashioned criticism 
and wrote the following : 

‘** Preludes to the Musical Criticism of the Future’ 
is the title of an ‘oratio pro domo’ from the pen of 
Moriz Rosenthal published in ‘ Die Zeit’ of Vienna, 
and which will be of interest in various directions. 
In the first place, because it is not written without 
spirit ; secondly, because Herr Rosenthal, in spite of 
his good sense, defends his position by a fight against 
imagination ; and thirdly, because he says many true 
words and speaks much undeniable truth. What he 
says about the value of ‘tradition’ deserves assent 
without reservation. Back of the word is intrenched 
much mental incapacity, comfort and, indolence ; 
‘tradition’ serves many who have no fantasy as a 
cloak, or those who cannot read the mind of the com. 
poser in the living letter. However, Herr Rosen- 
thal’s battle against ‘objectivity’ has its source in 
the misunderstanding of this idea, and his confirma- 
tion of the value of ‘technic’ is the part in his ar- 
ticle which is the weakest and the most vulnerable. 

Herr Rosenthal had often been reproached for his 
‘ten fingerdom’ (Zehnfingerthum), and feels the ne- 
cessity of contradicting the belief that ‘technic’ 
was the ‘servant of the art.’ He wishes to make it 
the ‘master’ instead. Some years ago this was so; 
finger technic was in great esteem and remunerative. 
In those days, however, the classic works of the 
great masters had disappeared from concert pro- 
grams, and even Liszt did not fear at the beginning 
of his career as a virtuoso to make his new and 
powerful technic the ‘master’ of art; for instance, 
according to Berlioz, when he changed the sustained 
bass notes in the first part of the C sharp minor 





sonata of Beethoven into trills andtremolos. The 
criticism which Herr Rosenthal dislikes is not against 
technic for its own sake, but against the misuse of 
technic on the part of some light fingered wizards 
in rebellion to the expressed intentions of the com- 
poser. It is easy for Herr Rosenthal to jest at the 
demand for apparent correctness and to represent it 
as the palladium of the ‘philister’ and of those of 
limited sense, when he announces that technic pure 
and simple should be the ‘master’ and not the 
‘servant’ of the art. But Herr Rosenthal seems to 
overlook the fact that whenever technic for its own 
sake has been cultivated in the realm of art, the 
latter was degraded to artifices, which, though creat- 
ing superficial and sensual effects, flatten and wither 
the innermost soul of the art. 

‘‘Herr Rosenthal seems to wish to make art and 
technic identical, andthis would be in accord with his 
acceptation of the artistic value of his piano playing. 
Certainly, without technic there is no art, and the 
higher it is developed the more will be the aid it gives 
the artistic mind. 

“But atechnic that is without mind and soul, serving 
only as a self reflecting mirror for a virtuoso, parad- 
ing before art as a ‘master,’ is inimical to art, and it 
is against this that the critics have lifted their voices 
when they declined the ‘wizard’ Rosenthal with his 
‘tenfingerdom.’” 

Apart from any critical considerations of Rosen- 
thal’s piano playing, whether he does or does not 
come up to the standard set by himself, we take 
sides with him. There is technic and technic. 
Rosenthal has an enormous finger and wrist technic. 
Paderewski has the technic of coloring, Joseffy the 
technic of the nuance. Even one virtuoso may have 
more emotional technic than another—witness Ysaye 
and Thomson, but Thomson has more intellectual 
technic than his rival, to coin an awkward phrase. 
There is too much mystification about the word 
technic. It can be distorted into shape to suit any 
occasion. Rosenthal, of course, refers to technic in 
the spiritual sense. Of what use is all your musical 
feeling if the last sonatas of Beethoven, the two last 
great sonatas of Chopin, the F minor sonata of 
Schumann, the F minor sonata of Brahms, the Paga- 
nini variations of Brahms, or the F sharp minor 
sonata of Eugen d’Albert are technically sealed 
books? No! Rosenthal is right after all. 

We hear too much nowadays about ‘deep, sym- 
pathetic interpretations,” and technic is held in con- 
tempt, as a sort of bridge to be discarded when used. 
Great art is great technic. No painter, poet, pianist, 
composer or sculptor ever had too much technic. It 
is impossible, as too much health or too much happi- 
ness is impossible. Great technic is the happy 
blending of mechanism with feeling or understand- 
ing. Without great technic no artist can be great. 
If a pianist allows us to see more of his fingers than 
his brains he is nota great artist. If technic does not 
advance art retrogrades, and this does not mean that 
simplicity is to be ignored. To be simple is the 
triumph of great artists. To play a Beethoven adagio 
requires enormous technic. Here comes in Liszt's 
triune technic. To play Mozart with naive, unaf- 
fected, sweet delicacy or demands great technic ; and 
on the other hand, what becomes of Brahms if one 
has not technic? No, no! the cry against technic is 
the cry of the diffident amateur, the conventional 
critic. Mozart was an innovator in technic, and 
Clementi was called ‘‘revolutionary,” Technic is 
the Attic salt of art; it preserves it from the inroads of 
incapables. 

It was Thomas Huxley who wrote ‘religion is a 
crutch for lame minds,” and which Rosenthal has 
cleverly paraphrased as aretort for upholders of ‘‘tra- 
dition.” But one thing must not be lost sight of. 
Those against whom we rail as being old fashioned 
and obstinate are the bridges across which is borne 
our present knowledge of art. All art is tradition. 
No art ever sprung full fledged Minerva-wise from 
any one brain. Artis built on a layer of delicately 
graduated traditions. We are at the apex of the 
pyramid to-day. To-morrow we will be below that 
apex, and perhaps be railed at in turn for clinging to 
our theories, our memories. So tread tenderly, dear 
Rosenthal, on the past. You yourself, with your 
magnificent equipment as a pianist, are the product 
of the past, the apex to-day, to-morrow perhaps a his- 
torical precedent. But youth should be ever heroic. 
We salute the knightsof the keyboard. Health to them 
and to their victories! We need a hundred wizards 
of the piano, a hundred Rosenthals instead of one. 
Hail to technic, to the technic which is art! 





THE STAVENHAGEN TESTIMONIAL.’ 
HOSE who are of the opinion that the testimo- 
nials of pianists are of no special value will be 
inforced in their logic by the farcical fact associated 
with the latest exhibition in that direction made by 
the pianist Stavenhagen, who, in a testimonial just 
given by him to the manufacturers of the Knabe 
piano, pronounces that piano the “ best” of Ameri- 
can pianos, although he is a stranger and is under 
special contract to play the Knabe, and has played no 
other American piano, and does not even know the 
names of the American piano manufacturers, much 
less their pianos. 

In our ‘‘ Musical Instrument ’ department we have 
made extensive mention of this latest comedy, played 
in the very face of a public opinion that has most 
emphatically pronounced in the very opposite direc- 
tion. If any strange pianist can come to this country 
and accept an engagement to play a certain specified 
piano with the understanding that he can issue a 
manifesto shortly after his appearance declaring such 
piano to be the ‘‘ best” made in America, it would 
be no surprise if the whole foreign piano playing pro- 
fession would get into such disrepute that no decent 
audience could be collected to listen to any of that 
gentry. 

Mr. Stavenhagen has destroyed his chances ever 
again to appear under favorable auspices in the 
United States. 





Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

HE American pianist Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
played at the subscription concert at the Royal 
Theatre, Hanover, on December 27, and at St. James’ 
Hall, London, on January 10, 12 and 25. She has arrived 
in this country, as reported elsewhere, and says that when 
at Geneva, Switzerland, her success was pronounced un- 

equaled, and the local papers report as follows : 

(**Le Genevois,’”” December 12, 1894.) 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, the soloist of last Saturday’s subscription 
concert, is a pianist hors ligne. She has been compared to Miss Klee- 
berg and Mme. Carenno, whose best qualities she has been said to 
combine. Her playing reminds us very much of that of Slivinski. 
When this pianist two years ago played here the same concerto by 


Rubinstein, we said of him that his principal qualities are the grace 
and elegance of his playing, the charm of his expression. Mrs. 
Zeisler has all these, but she possesses moreover a force and vigor, a 
warmth of interpretation, which we miss in him, but which stood her 


in good stead in the D minor concerto, which in the allegro and finale 
requires brilliancy of execution and a wrist of steel. In the andante 
Mrs. Zeisler played with beautiful expression the melody, which was 
brought out pure and limpid above the details of the intricate accom- 
paniment of the left hand. This interpretation of the first order was 
followed by an ovation which was scarcely calmed after three recalls. 

The eminent artist showed herself equally superior in Chopin's 
andante spianato and polonaise in E flat. She does not assume ex- 
tatic poses, does not think it mecessary to lift her eyes to the ceiling 
or fan the air with her arms, nor is she guilty of the abuse of break- 
ing the chords, which, with certain pianists, constitutes the acme of 
interpretation. But the great simplicity of her playing is but ap- 
parent. Mrs. Zeisler possesses a technic so marvelous, a touch of so 
great softness, a velocity so perfect that the most difficult passages 
ring out under her agile fingers with such clearness as to seem quite 
simple. Three recalls again marked the enthusiasm of the audience, 
which was carried to its climax after the artist had played an en- 


core. 
Mrs. Zeisler, who has the key to all the styles, executed with in- 


finite charm two pieces by Scarlatti, after which she played Schubert- 
Tausig’s ‘Marche Militaire,’’ wherein she again showed the versa- 
tility of her talent. Renewed ovations, renewed recalls, and renewed 
encores on the part of Mrs. Zeisler, who is the most indefatigable of 








virtuosos as she is one of the greatest. 


(“La Tribune de Genéve,’’ December 13, 1894.) 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler has been known in Europe only since last 
year and one could well ask whether a reputation so great and so re- 
cent as hers was not the result of a clever réclame. Nothing of the 
kind. Our public found itself inthe presence of an artist of the first 
rank, of rare temperament, a veritable individuality. Her power 
and energy are such as one rarely meets even in an artist of the 
strong sex. Two years ago Slivinsky played Rubinstein’s D minor 
concerto in a distinguished style, but he failed to bring out the pow- 
erful parts of this grand work; Mrs. Zeisler, on the contrary, mas- 
ease and created an impression which manifested it- 
Chopin’s andante spianato et polonaise was 
There are no terms 


tered them with 
self in rare enthusiasm. 
played with incomparable delicacy of touch. 
eulogistic enough for her interpretation of Schubert-Liszt’s “ Erl- 
king,’’ which she played as an encore. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more overwhelming ; the entire drama passed before the 
vision of the audience, which was absolutely carried away by the 
mightiness of this tone picture. Passing toa different class of music, 
Mrs. Zeisler played with delicacy two pieces by Scarlatti, after 
which she brilliantly terminated her part of the program with Schu- 
bert-Tausig’s ‘‘ Marche Militaire,” which requires enormous energy. 
The audience was not, however, satisfied. It persisted in recalling 
the artist, who was compelled to give a second encore, a nocturne by 
Godard. 








Rudolf King Plays.—The seventh recital at the Kron- 
berg Conservatory of Music, in Kansas City, Mo., took 
place January 8 before a large and select audience. Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Kronberg sang songs by Pessard, Goring- 
Thomas, F. Cowen and Tosti, and were heard to advan- 
tage in a duet from ‘* Das Opferfest,” by P. von Winter. 
Francois Boucher played the Beethoven violin concerto 
and Hungarian airs by Ernst, and Rudolf King made a fine 
impression by his artistic interpretation of Moskowski’s 
polonaise in E flat, besides acting as accompanist through- 
out the evening. 
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RUBINSTEIN—AN IMPRESSION. 


Where Piccadilly’s torrent meets a weir 
By crowded portals in the sultry air, 
Once moving with the stream, my eyes met there 
A sphinx-like countenance, prophetic, rare ; 
I'was strange, amid so much 
Of life, to ask what touch 
Had printed on those lips the look they bear 
he head was held erect, impassive, wise ; 
The witness unto grief was in the eyes, 
Withdrawn from sense, twin, dumb, gray mysteries ; 
He moved like one whom sleep doth mesmerize, 
Who neither sees nor hears 
Things near; while in his ears 
Perc hance old ocean sings low lullabys 
O Rubinstein! enchantment’s wild, sweet note 
You pour thro’ strings like bird from living throat. 
Deep elemental calm, grief’s antidote, 
Breathes thro’ your thunder’s passion tones that float 
On wings of melody, 
When your ds lingeringly 






To Sound and Art their magic powers devote 


} 


Thus yesterday ; but en then in store 
Was felt to-day’s refrain of nevermore, 
The bitter-sweet of Song unique is o'er 
Writ in no book is Rubinstein’s tone lore 
Death's frozen kiss hath sealed 
What art to you revealed, 
And made your eyes so strange eight years before. 


—BLANCHE WARRE CORNISH. 

HAVE been reading some interesting things 
| lately. Hector Berlioz and his curious career have 
claimed my attention. ‘‘ The colossal nightingale” 
is difficult even to-day to classify. A romantic un- 
questionably he was by temperament. But then his 
music, all color, nuance and brilliancy, was not 
genuinely romantic in its themes. Compare him to 
Schumann, and the genuine romanticist kills the 
virtuoso. Berlioz, I suspect, was a magnified vir- 
tuoso, His orchestral technic was supreme, but his 
music fails to force its way into my soul. It pricks 
my nerves, it pleases my sense of the gigantic, the 
strange, the formless, but there is something un- 
canny about it all, as if some huge prehistoric bird, 
an awful Pterodactyl with goggle eye, a horrid snout 
and scream, were sullenly floating aboutin a sultry, 
3erlioz, like Baudelaire, had the 


cream colored sky. 
power of evoking the ‘‘ shudder.’ 
* : o 

There is quite a respectable army of essays 
marshalling his name nowadays. Fancy Emile Zola 
writing about Berlioz—Zola, who does not know a 
flute from an autoharp. But he has, and of course 
touched only upon Berlioz the critic. In ‘‘ The Experi- 
mental Novel,” a book in which Zola outlines his 
theories of art and passionately defends them, he 
sums up Berlioz’s career and failure thus: ‘‘ Now, 
what moral can be drawn from all this? Since 
Berlioz’s death we know what his triumph has been. 
To-day we bow reverently before his tomb and pro- 
claim him the glory of our modern school. This 
great man whom they vilified, whom they dragged in 
the gutter during his life, is applauded in his coffin. 
All the lies circulated about him, all the odious, 
ridiculous stories, all the silly attacks, all the efforts 
of hatred and envy to soil him have disappeared like 
dust swept away by the wind; and he remains stand- 
ing alone in his glory. It is London, it is St. Peters- 
burg, it is Berlin, alas! which were right in opposi- 
tion to Paris. But do you think that this example 
will cure the crowd of its frivolity and fools of their 
spite when brought face to face with individual 
talent? Ah, no! To-morrow an original musician 
may be born, and he will find exactly the same hisses, 
the same calumnies and will have to begin exactly 
the same battle should he desire the same victory. 
Stupidity and unfairness are eternal.” 


* 
* * 


W. E. Henley, a gifted poet and prose master, and 
the bosom friend of the late Robert Louis Stevenson, 
has also an exalted idea of Berlioz as a composer and 
critic. ‘‘One of the very few great musicians who 
have been able to write their own language with 
vigor and perspicuity, Berlioz was for many years 
among the kings of the feuilleton, among the most 





accomplished journalists of the best epoch of the 
Parisian press,” writes Henley. Berlioz had an 
abundance of wit and humor ; his energy and spirit 
were inexhaustible; within certain limits he wasa 
master of expression and style; in criticism as in 
music, he was an artist to his finger ends, and if he 
found writing hard work, what he wrote is still un- 
commonly easy reading. He is one of the few—the 
very few—journalists the worth of whose achieve- 
ment has been justified by collection and republica- 
tion. Louis Veuillot has been weighed in this bal- 
ance, and found wanting; and so has Janin, prince 
of critics. With Berlioz it is otherwise. If you are 
no musician, he appeals to you as a student of life ; 
if you are interested in life and music both, he is ir- 
resistible. The ‘‘Mémoires” is one of the two or 
three essays in artistic biography which may 
claim equal honors with Benvenuto's story of himself 
and his own doings, the two volumes of correspond- 
ence rank with the most interesting epistolary mat- 
ter of these times; in the Grotesques, ‘‘ A Travers 
Chants,” the ‘‘Soirées de 1l'Orchestre,” there is 
enough of fun and earnest, of fine criticism and 
diabolical humor, of wit and fancy and invention, to 
furnish forth a dozen ordinary critics, and leave a 
rich remainder when all’s done. These books have 
been popular for years; they are popular still; and 
the reason is not far to seek. Berlioz was not only a 
great musician and a brilliant writer; he was alsoa 
very interesting and original human being. His 
writings are one expression of an abnormal yet very 
natural individuality, and when he speaks you are 
sure of something worth hearing and remembering. 


° 
* * 


Apart from Cellini’s ruffianism there are several 
points of contact between the two men. Berlioz made 
the roaring goldsmith the hero of an opera, and it is 
not doubtful that he was in complete sympathy with 
his subject. In the Frenchman there is a full meas- 
ure of the waywardness of temper, the impatience of 
authority, the resolute and daring humor, the pas- 
sion of worship for what is great in art and of con- 
tempt for what is little and bad, which entered so 
largely into the composition of the Florentine. There 
is not much to chose between the Berlioz of the 
Débats, the author of the ‘‘ Grotesque de la Mu- 
sique”’ and the *‘A Travers Chants,” and the Ben- 
venuto who, as Te Lasca writes of him 

Senza alcun ritegno o barbazzale 


Delle cose malfatte dicea male. 


* 
* *” 


3envenuto enlarges upon the joys of drawing 
from the life, and expatiates upon the greatness of 
Michelangelo, in much the same spirit and with 
much the same fury of admiration with which Berlioz 
descants upon the rapture of conducting an orchestra 
and dilates upon the beauty of Divinitiés du Styx, 
or the adagio of the so-called ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata.” 
It is written of ‘‘ Benvenuto,” in connection with 
Vassari’s attack upon that cupola of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, which himself was wont to call ‘‘ the 
marvel of beautiful things,” that if he had lived to 
see the result, 

Certo non capirebble nelle pelle, 

E saltando, e correndo, e fulminando, 

S’andrebbe querelando, 

E per tutto gridando ad alta voce 

Giorgin d’Arezzo meterebbe in croce, 

Oggi universalmente 

Odiato delle gente 

Quasi publico ladro e assassino ; 
and you are reminded irresistibly of Berlioz be- 
trampling Lachuith and the ingenius Castil-Blaze, 
and defending Beethoven against the destructive 
pedantry of Fétis. And just as the ‘‘ Vita” is in- 
valuable asa personal record of artist life in the Italy 
of the Renaissance, so are the ‘‘ Mémoires” invalu- 
able as a personal record of the works and ways of 
musicians in the Paris of the romantic revival. Ber- 
lioz is revealed in them for one of the race of the 
giants. He is the musician of 1830, as Delacroix 
is the painter, and his work is as typical and as 
significant as the ‘‘Sardanapale” and the ‘‘ Faust” 
lithographs. 

* * 

To read the ‘‘ Mémoires” is to feel that in writing 
them the great musician deliberately set himself to 
win the heart of posterity. He believed in himself, 
and he believed in his music ; he divined that one day 
or another he would be legendary as well as immor- 
tal; and he took an infinite deal of pains to make 
certain that the ideal which was presently to repre- 
sent him in men’s minds should be an ideal of which 
he could thoroughly approve. It is fair to note that 
in this care for the good will and the good word of 
the future he was not by any means alone, The ro- 





mantiques, indeed, were keen—from Napoleon down- 
ward—to make the very best of themselves. The 
poet of the Légende des Siécles, for example, went 
early to work to arrange the story of his life and 
character, at least as carefully as he composed the 
audiences of his premiéres; and he did it with so 
light a hand, and with such a sense of the importance 
of secrecy, that it is even now by no means so well 
and widely known as it should be, that ‘‘Victor Hugo 
raconté par un Témoin de sa Vie” is the work of the 
hero's wife, and was not only inspired but may also 
have been revised and prepared for publication by 
the hero himself. Again, the dramatist of Antony 
and the novelist of Bragelonne was never so happy 
as when he was engaged upon the creation of what 
he hoped would be the historical Dumas; he made 
volume after volume of delightful reading out of his 
own impressions and adventures; he turned himself 
into copy with a frankness, a grace, a gusto, a per- 
sistency of egoism, which are merely enchanting. 
Berlioz, therefore, had good warrant for his work. It 
is more to the point, perhaps, that he would have 
taken it if he had not hadit. And I hold that he 
would have done well; for(in any case) a great man’s 
notion of himself is, ipso facto, better and more 
agreeable and convincing, especially as he presents 
it, than the idea of h's inferiors and admirers, espe- 
cially as presented by them. Berlioz, it is true, was 
prodigal in these ‘‘Mémoires” of his, of wit and fun and 
deviltry, of fine humanity and noble art, of good 
things said and great things dreamed and done and 
suffered ; but he was prodigal of invention and sup- 
pression as well, and the result, while considerably 
less veracious, is all the more fascinating therefor. 
One feels that for one thing he was too complete an 
artist to be merely literal and exact ; that for another 
he saw and felt things for himself, as Milton did be- 
fore him—Milton in the mind's eye of Milton the 
noblest of created things, and to Mr. Saintsbury al- 
most as unpleasing a spectacle as the gifted but ab- 
ject Racine; and fora third that from his own point 
of view he was right, and there is an end of it. 
* - * 

A perfectly frightful book has just been published 
by Roberts Brothers. It is called ‘‘The Great God 
Pan,” and there is a short story included, called 
‘“‘The Inmost Light.” I never heard of the author, 
Arthur Machen, before, but I can felicitate him on 
having produced a monstrous volume. How all the 
old supernatural machinery of Bulwer does creak 
when compared to the deviltry of modern writers 
like Huysman and Machen, ‘La Bas” was a beauti- 
fully depraved work, but I can assure you that ‘‘ The 
Great God Pan” as a study in diabolism is a shade 
worse. Black upon black. It is not immoral, under- 
stand, gentle reader ; but it is damning in suggestive- 
ness. I can only say that, hardened sinner as I am, 
after reading it I craved for air, for light, for the sight 
of humanity, for the clang of the Broadway cable 
gong and the swift, averted glances of secret eyed 
motormen. Bulwer’s ‘‘ The Dweller on the Thresh- 
old,” ‘‘ A Strange Story,” or Kipling and Poe at their 
worst are not so depressing as this new student in 
the Pain of Symbolical Lasciviousness. 

* - - 

Oscar Wilde says that books are too cheap, and 
that his new poem, ‘‘ The Sphinx,” shall not be han- 
dicapped by that objection. It is printed very hand- 
somely, bound in vellum, tied with ribbons, and il- 
lustrated by Ricketts. Only twenty-five copies are 
offered for sale, and they will cost you $30 each. Here 
is Mr. Wilde's invocation to the sphinx: 


In a dim corner of my room, for longer than my fancy thinks, 

A beahtiful and’ silent sphinx has watched me through the shifting 
gloom. 

Inviolate and immobile, she does not rise, she does not stir, 

For silver moons are naught to her, and naught to her the suns that 
reel. 

Red follows gray across the air, the waves of moonlight ebb and 
flow, 

3ut with the dawn she does not go and in the nighttime she is there. 

Dawn follows dawn and nights grow old and all the while this cu- 


rious cat 
Lies crouching on tne Chinese mat with eyes of satin rimmed with 


gold. 
“Upon the mat she lies and leers and on the tawny throat of 


her 
Flutters the soft and silky fur or ripples to her pointed ears. 


“Come forth, my lovely seneschal! so somnolent, so statuesque! 

Come forth, you exquisite grotesque! Half woman and half ani- 
mal! 

“Come forth, my lovely, langu®rous sphinx! and put your paws 
upon my knee, 

And let me stroke your head and Bee your body spotted like the lynx. 

* And let me touch those curving claws of yellow ivory, and grasp 

The tail that, like a monstrous asp, coils round your heavy velvet 
paws.” 
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E. A. MacDowell has just published through Breit- 
kopf & Hartel a series of technical exercises for 
pianists, which are as ingenious as they are useful. 


x 
7 * 


My old friend, Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland (and 
many an M. T. N. A. he has seen through to its bitter 
end with me), has composed a Love Sonnet for piano 
which I can unreservedly recommend as being well 
written, of medium difficulty and full of sentiment. It 
will make a very effective encore piece for the con- 
cert pianist and is Schumannish in feeling. It is 
dedicated to Mr. MacDowell, the composer. 


*k 
” k 


Have you ever, O patient friend, read an exquisite 
book? I mean one of those books that sink into your 
brain as the soft cooing of distant waters, that laps 
about you like kind music, that rests your heart from 
the pangs of love and thinking of love? I have such 
a book by my side now. It is named ‘‘An Imaged 
World,” and it is by Edward Garnett. It is unfortu- 
nately not a cheap book, but he who hath it hath 
riches. ‘‘ Poems in prose” Mr. Garnett defines his vol- 
ume, which contains five delicately felt drawings by 
Edward Hyde. The motto is from that quaint Danish 
astronomer (I think he was a Dane) Tycho Brahe, 
and reads ‘‘ Each man has in his mind’s possession 
diverse worlds, however small these worlds may be.” 
I can’t tell you how much the book affected me. Mr. 
Garnett writes most musical prose, prose that evokes 
delicious harmonies, prose that lingers in the brain 
like Chopin’s phrases. Here is a mood which is named 
‘‘The Lover Confides in Earth.” Mark the dual 
imagery, note the rhythm. Why you almost think 
that it is verse: 

‘‘Secrets, aye the masterful winds and wantoning 
waters and shy, hiding woodlands have passion’s de- 
sire and its secrets, and my eyes, thirsting with un- 
slaked love for the light of thy eyes, O white throated 
girl, see in the marriage of Heaven and Earth, and 
night with the day, myriads of passionate tokens. 
The running swathes of grey cloud wreathing, un- 
wreathing, making the day’s harvest of the sky, the 
powerful sun in his white, glowing heat emerging 
from the amorous lipped clouds that ever surround 
and enfold him, what do they tell me of the sweet- 
ness of my love’s white body? What tells the grey 
and pearly dew and gleaming raindrops that shake 
within them—worlds of lights and rainbow wonders? 
The wind that possesses the confident earth his mis- 
tress each night and morn, that comes as he listeth, 
and leaveth her for a passing space, what does he tell 
to me of my grey eyed girl? What things are there 
to me on earth of a beauty beyond much beauty ; at 
eve the grey bloom of the deep heather slanting up, 
when the sun is dropping below the line of the hill; 
at morn when the breath of the blue smoking mist 
quivers on an autumn lake’s grey waters ; at noon the 
mad sea under the scud o’er the battling sun, the 
snake crests foaming furiously to leeward, the black, 
heaving seas changing the further grey wastes of 
sea. What things are there not to me more beauti- 
ful in my love, making my spirit eager and hot and 
restless—the lissomeness of her limbs, the wavy young 
lines of her body, and the freé-running step of grace 
with which she comes to me; the light in her eye and 
the curve of her quivering nostril when she is angry 
—alas! this thing is ever in my heart, for it was thus 
I saw her when she bade me go: the wicked glance 
of mirth that she flung at me when she turned aside, 
the glance that she knows will bring me back again 
and again till I have taught her what love wills for 
her. 

‘* Aye, all things of the wild earth are singing of 
thee, O proud and delicate girl; aye, the very sway- 
ing osiers, inclining their dainty leaved wands to- 
gether, touching, caressing, murmuring of the wind’s 
embrace. Aye, ye have made her; she is made of 
your essence, O purest rain and wind blossoms I 
love, and the odors and fragrance of earth. Ah, 
when I go among ye, in these days of desiring, I find 
no rest. Secrets running and rippling as sunlight 
dances on water, they all murmur secrets about thee 
—secrets, O white-throated girl, that I shame not 
but glory in giving back to the voice of the wind, and 
back to the ear of his mistress, the confident, beauti- 
ful earth.” 

* be * 

I heard a startling piece of news the other night 
from the lips of one of the best character actors 
America can boast. He knows his San Francisco and 


its ways as he knows New York. Some years ago he 
lived there, and was frequently in the company of 





Robert Louis Stevenson. He declares that Stevenson 
was an opium eater, a confirmed devotee of the 
deadly drug that doth not intoxicate but kills. He 
furthermore added that this fact was well known to 
newspaper men in San Francisco, and it was current 
gossip that Stevenson got his curiously beautiful 
ideas while under the influence. I remember read- 
ing Stevenson himself on the theme of dreams and 
how his stories came to him in slumber. If this tale 
is a true one, then it accounts for much that is un- 
canny in Stevenson’s work, and it enlists him with 
that opium inspired band of dreamers, of fierce joys, 
in which De Quincey, Coleridge, Poe, Baudelaire 
and Thomson were chiefs. I never saw the story in 
print before, and I commend it to the literary guild 


for consideration. Fe 
* x 


In writing about Machen’s fulgurant book, I am re- 
minded of some verses of Vance Thompson's, which 
I read in the ‘*Commercial Advertiser” one day 


last week : 
Great Pan Is Dean. 
Man, ’twas a satyr, hoof, horn and hide, 
I came upon him alone one night 
In a greenish wood ; he was howling tight, 
With a tun of wine by his side— 


Man! an oaken cask of golden wine! 


‘Sit down,” says the satyr, ‘“‘cheek by jowl, 
Here's a shard to drink from, yours and mine, 
And we'll look at the moon and howl.” 


We sat through the waste of useless hours 
In the greenish wood at night. 

His head was crowned with the gold of flowers, 
And he sang to the pale moonlight. 


Man, 'twasasatyr! For far and wide 
I travel the woods by day and night, 
But I find him not—He was howling tight, 
With a tun of wine by his side. 








In Re Cussbacher. 

R. GUSSBACHER states in a letter which fol- 
iows that he thinks it best to discontinue his 
correspondence. We have always found his letters 
interesting, and that they have been vital is proved 
by the commotion which they created. If Mr. Giiss- 
bacher desires so he can continue his letters, because 
they prove at least that there is an independent 
music paper in the world. Those Leipsic manufac- 
turers and others in that neighborhood who do not 
wish to advertise in THE MUSICAL COURIER because it 
is an independent paper will find that their manufac- 
tured articles will not become known in the United 
States. If they wish to have them known in this 
country and purchased by the j>»bbers and dealers 
here, they will advertise in THE MUSICAL CouRIER, 
It should be the best evidence in the world for manu- 


-facturers in Leipsic that the paper is a valuable 


medium simply because it is an independent paper. 
The best thing we think Mr. Giissbacher can do is to 
drop all his controversies in Leipsic and not give 
certain people the advantages they gain by securing 
a certain prestige through THE MuSICAL COURIER. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

Sirs—The columns of Tue Musicat Courier have at 
various times contained mention, over my signature, of the 
decadence of criticism in Leipsic, and of a musical clique 
which exercises a powerful sway. 

The influence of Tue Musica Courter is evident in the 
resultant commotion and operations in the camp of the 
would-be rulers of the musical affairs of Leipsic. A sys- 
tematic warfare has been inaugurated. Traductive, 
libelous and untruthful articles have been published in 
some newspapers ; these as well as other papers through 
which a reply or justification might have reached the read- 
ers of the onslaughts refused publication to such a reply. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon the advertisers in a Leip- 
sic journalistic enterprise of Tue Musicat Courter, and by 
misrepresentations they were induced to withdraw their 
insertions, thus practically effecting a boycott. Then one 
Harry Brett, who throughout had distinguished himself in 
the kind of work that best served the ends of the clique, 
published a unique pamphlet. Ostensibly the pamphlet 
was to be a translation of my criticisms, for the purpose of 
proving aclaim to the reward of 1,000 marks recently of- 
fered by me to that one who should substantiate the un- 
warranted statements made in the ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik” and copied by other papers. In reality, it con- 
tinued for the most part slurs coupled with untruths, and 
quibbles and misrepresentations by the compiler. Of my 
criticisms he selected a sentence from this, an adjective 
from that, a phrase from something else ; combined parts 
of some sentences with parts of others, indulged in the 
most unwarranted assumptions, made capital of com- 
positors’ errors and palpable slips of the pen, such as, for 
instance, when one report read ‘ Richard Strauss ” (who, 
as Brett must know, never ‘' inaugurated a series of con- 
certs at the Crystal Palace” and was never in America) for 





‘‘ Edouard Strauss,” and, above all things, utilized this 
opportunity to lustily advertise his own compositions and 
literary efforts, which he perpetrates when not engaged in 
his business, that of an agent. 

Such a pamphlet from such a man would have received 
no notice from me were it not that it is conclusive proof 
that the conditions are as I represented them to be. 
For those of the Leipsic papers that are identified with the 
clique have lauded this attempt as being a complete justifi- 
cation of the author's claim, thus countenancing ‘ justifica- 
tion” by misrepresentation. Since they contend that the 
point is made, I invite any of them to bring suit for the 
1,000 marks. In Germany the proceedings would not cost 
them one penny if they won their case. 

Another reason for noticing the pamphlet is, that the 
public may know that even outside of Leipsic, where local 
patriotism might seem some extenuation of participation 
in such warfare, such a paper as the London ‘* Telegraph” 
has stooped so low as to judge earnest endeavors by so 
contemptible a publication, and to join in with some yelp- 
ing which, considering the usual dignity of the English 
press, is doubly disgraceful. It may also serve to illustrate 
what strange associations may become possible under cer- 
tain conditions. Brett—Brett !—accepted as the vindex in- 
juriz by Mrs. Emma Baumann, Miss Auguste Gétze, La 
Mara, the Leipsic Conservatory and the Leipsic press. 
Verily, their motto must be ‘‘ Virtus in actione consistit.” 

However, by the operations recounted the Leipsic busi- 
ness interests of THE Musica, Courter, which are consid- 
erable, are made to suffer. I have invariably written from 
conviction in the interest of art and for the benefit of the 
American public. Yet it was a personal conviction, and 
neither I nor those of the American public who are inter- 
ested can reasonably expect of the publishers of Tue 
Musica Courier that they should be made to suffer, since 
the policy of the clique has directed the warfare against 
their business department rather than the editorial, thus 
abusing al] journalistic and ethical traditions of contro- 
versy. But in order to save the publishers of Tue Musica1 
Courter the annoyance of further malicious and under- 
handed onslaughts for the near future, it is probably best 
that, at least for the present, I discontinue my correspond- 
ence. 

Iam just informed that another mass meeting will be 
called for next week for the purpose of continuing the 
measures against the clique. Judging from such manifes- 
tations the scythe of public sentiment will soon mow down 
all musical impostors and impositions and make it possible 
for Leipsic to merit a return of the musical prestige of by- 
gone days. 

(Signed) Aucusr GUssBACHER. 


LEIPSIC, December 26, 1894. 


An Organ Opening.—An event of especial interest this 
week will be the formal opening of the new electro-pneu- 
matic organ built by Messrs. George Jardine & Son for 
the new Scotch Presbyterian Church, New York (Ninety- 
sixth street and Central Park West), which will occur on 
Friday evening at 8 o’clock. The organ contains three 
manuals and thirty-five speaking stops, with all the modern 
appliances, and is one of the best instruments built by this 
well-known firm. Mr. William C. Carl, the noted concert 
organist, has been engaged to display the instrument, and 
will play a brilliant program. The vocal numbers will be 
rendered by Miss Kate Percy Douglas, soprano, and Mr. 
George L. P. Butler, tenor. 

E. B. Perry’s Dates.—The following are the concert 
dates of the pianist, Edward Baxter Perry, until Feb- 


tuary 8: 

January 10, Charlottesville, Va.; 11, Staunton, Va.; 12, Hollins, Va.; 
14, Roanoke, Va.; 15, Lynchburg, Va.; 16, Greensboro, N. C.; 17, 
Greenville, S. C.; 18, Abbeville, S. C.; 19, Winston, S. C.; 21, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; 22, Savannah, Ga.; 23, Macon (doubtful), Ga.; 24, Rome; 
Ga.; 25, Athens, Ga.; 26, Decatur, Ga.;28, Troy, Ala.; 29, Albany, Ga.; 
30, Bowling Green, Ky.; February 1, Glasgow, Ky.; 4, Clarksville, 
Tenn.; 5, Hopkinsville, Ky ; 6, Henderson, Ky.; 7, Vincennes, Ind. 


Opening of the Second Season of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra.—The American Symphony Orchestra's 
second season opens this week, on Thursday afternoon, at 
Chickering Hall. César Thompson is to be the soloist and 
is to play the A minor concertoof Goldmark. The orches- 
trais to play the overture to Bargiel’s ‘‘ Medea” and the 
fourth symphony in C flat by Gade. Mr. Sam Franko will 
conduct. 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s Lenten Concerts.—The very 
welcome announcement is made that in consequence of the 
very enthusiastic reception accorded to Mr. E. A. MaeDowell 
at the last Philharmonic concert, when he played his second 
concerto, he is to be invited to give two subscription re- 
citals in the first week of Lentat the Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall. The programs are not fully made up, but 
they willinclude Mr. MacDowell's ‘‘ Tragic Sonata,” which 
is probably the most important piano piece ever composed 
in America, and some ot his songs, which certainly include 
the finest ever written in this country. Mr. MacDowell is a 
composer whom one can praise without reference to patri- 
otic motives. He is a genius, and gives pleasure to all who 
can appreciate genius. Subscription blanks can be ob- 
tained at Breitkopf & Hirtel's, No. 39 East Nineteenth 
street.—‘‘ Evening Post.” 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE 
226 Wabash avenue, 
W* are having our first blizzard of the sea- 
son to-day. The thermometer registered 9 degrees 
below zero last night, and it is cold enough for all practical 
purposes to-day. Music and musicians have been having 
a long rest, which-has hardly been broken for several 
weeks, but there are many interesting concerts announced 
for the near future, and next week will be busy in a musi- 
cal way 
The week just closing has contained little of much inter- 
There isa strong undercurrent of activity though. 


est. 
and many of Chicago's leading musicians are interesting 
themselves in projects of varicus kinds which promise 


much. 
Tuesday evening the Chicago Wind Instrument Society 


gave its second concert. This organization is composed 
of leading members of the Chicago Orchestra. Their 
work and programs are unique, but it is difficult to say 


how much of benefit there isin them. They played Ch. Le- 
febvre's suite, op. 57, for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bas- 
for piano, flute, 
in three 


soon, and Rubinstein'’s quintet, op. 55, 


horn and bassoon. Lefebvre's suit is 


-moderato allegretto, scherzando and allegro 


clarinet 
movements 
leggiero. Itis well written and shows careful treatment. 
The wind instruments, however, give one an impression 


of incompleteness, and it is doubtful if these concerts ever 





become popular. The Rubinstein quintet is much more 


interesting. It is composed of four parts—allegro non 
troppo, allegro assai, andante con moto and allegro appas- 
sionata. The piano adds greatly to the effect of the work, 
and is treated in the breadth of style for which the piano 
works of that composer are noted. Hans von Schiller 
His playing was com- 


The 


playing of the artists who compose this society is all that 


gave a careful reading of the work 
mendably accurate and his phrasing was artistic. 
is contrast enough in the instru- 


could be asked There 


ments used, perhaps too much, but the general effect is 
hollow and does not attract one. 
Mrs. Myer S. Emrich was the vocalist. She sang ‘*‘ Ah 


forse lui,” from Verdi's ‘‘ Traviata.”” Mrs. Emrich has a 
brilliant soprano voice of extended compass and great 
She has had careful training, and her vocalization 


florid music 


power. 


is always distinct and even. She excels in 
and her execution of rapid runs and trills is of a high de- 
gree of merit. She will succeed as a concert singer, as she 
has a most gracious manner and holds the interest of her 
audience. 
sang Helen Hood's *‘ The Violet.” 
* ¥ * 

Joseph Silberstein, a pupil of S. E. Jacobsohn, was given 
a benefit Hall Thursday night. His 
friends came out in goodly numbers, and the hall was well 


She was obliged to respond to an encore and 


concert at Kimball 





filled. The program was 
rrio, op. 49 boedsnneebaepikecebutectesntvevete Mendelssohn 
M pallegro, agitat 
Messrs. Sherwood, Hess, Silberstein 
TEED. nn n6hs 655600000000 000 chaque bevy dicobersseeeseveesboste . Faure 
Mr. Bicknell Young 
Fantasie AAD Fe ik ciencdascenvecs saws .- Wieniawski 
M ose Silberstein 
Selections fr« the “Ca a B. B..cccccccce ~~ Schumann 
Pream e—Chopin—Pantalon et Colombine—Valse Alle- 
jal Inte LEZ 24 Paganir March de ‘ Davids 
Buendle cont es Philistins 
Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood 
Love Scenes 
First Side 
** Doubt’ 
“ Dreaming Hugo Becker 
«* Plitting ’ 
“ Question 
“ Answer ”’ 
Mr. F. Hes 
“ Heart's Blossom bee Ray Lamont-Smith 
‘Absent, Yet Preset ; Maud Valerie White 
Mr. Bicknell Young 
Concerto, oj Max Bruch 
Adagi ale 
Mr. Joseph Silberstein 
*“ Ave Maria "’.......0+00 Mascagni 
Messrs. Young. Hess, Silberstein 


Mr. Silberstein is a young man of unmistakable talent. 
He produces a tone of warmth and depth, and has the 
broad style of an artist His intonation is also correct, and 
his playing is nut marred by the scratchy quality so often 
heard in the work of young violinists. He has spirit and 
fire in his interpretations, and if he continues his studies 
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will surely make himself a strong attraction on the concert 
stage. Mr. Sherwood played the piano selections with ex- 
quisite taste and delightful technical accuracy. The trio 
was played with fine precision of attack and strict atten- 
tion to detail. 

* . * 

Thursday evening at the residence of Mrs. Emanuel 
Mandel, on Michigan avenue, the Marum String Quartet 
gave their first concert of the present season. The mem- 
bers are Ludwig Marum, first violin; Alexander Krauss; 
second violin; Joseph M. Laendner, viola, and Frederick 


Hess, ‘cello. The program was: 


GORREO, OP. TE, BO. Bivcccncsccncctocccpvevecscccetsstessacaces Beethoven 
Songs— 
“Die Lotosblume”’...... UL esesdeossssececs cehvnsshoomeds Schumann 
“Ich wandre nicht”’...... f 
“Sig? alt CE Re on. co cdacsecsontenedécccciucvenpeacavensé Hildach 
Miss St. John. 
Rando, OP, TWresssccccsvtcvccensevessctoeetebssaveccesecdessacs Schubert 


(For violin and piano.) 
Mr. Marum and Mrs. Hess-Burr 

Quartet, Op: 44, NO. 1... ..ccccecsescccescccccvcvcenocccenccees Mendelssohn 

The gentlemen played the quartets with unusual ac- 
curacy of tempo and unity of attack. The shading and 
expression were musicianly and showed the result of care- 
ful work in the rehearsal room. Mr. Marum gave a satis- 
factory performance of the Schubert rondo. Miss Esther 
D. St. John has a soprano voice of much power and bright- 
ness. She sings in general with artistic feeling and her 
work is acceptable. 

* ¥ * i. 

Kimball Hall was filled to overflowing Thursday night 
by the audience which attended Signor Jannotta's forty- 
third monthly musicale. The program given was: 


“Summer FPARcies”...codcsoccocscrsscvaccesvevccscvececevesonses Metra 
For female voices. 
“My heart at thy sweet Vases " nccccsessctccdevececeosgece .-Saint-Saéns 
Miss Nettie McGuire. 
“The Charmer”. .caccecesavevessccedaverentoveceyscss cogcnvestekOneee 
Miss Blanche Cook. 
“Una Voorn ” €° Tk Tae Dob chatepecsevsvevessesecocsvacustea Rossini 
Mrs. Arnold Tripp. 
“ Herodiade ”’ (from “Salome "’)......00.00+-sosccscccceccccees MaSSeNet 


Miss Julia Haugan 





“ Polonaise” (* Wignon ”).6.0.cccvccsvccccces Thomas 
Miss Eliz 
Recitative and Aria (‘Queen of Sheba”’)........sesceesceeees Gounod 
Mr. Sol P. Hecht. 

BePOROE,. 000 cvvcccccdrcdcévedbeseetesesseeesbsdeveesisisr veedse Schubert 
The Jannotta Ladies’ Quartet—Misses Aurelius, Hartman, 
Freeman, Atkins. 

Roberto! “O tu che adoro” Aspens eegvecedsverevasdcenes meer 
Miss Maude Yondorf. 

“Spring is only love”’........++..- occeseccecpecsccosevccossees Gangloff 
Mrs. H. C. Russell 
A) Geren tal fe WR. cdcccndescsseeksatiees0beuannites . Verdi 
Mrs. Natalie Cones. 

Song, “The Quest”’...cccccccce coeccccccscscccsevecccens Eleanor Smith 
Miss Adele Blauer 
Paiathe DIGA , ic cicsscacsademssvaa ee thededeevsarswriteieb hanes Verd 
Mr. Wm. E. Dennis. 

“The Bicom is on the Rye i iiccccccscrsbeorsse os ccvvecésosveccies Bishop 
The Jannotta Ladies’ Quartet—Misses Aurelius, Hartman, 
Freeman, Atkins. 

@ Binart’s Dette? cei ccccascevenvosecte eve ddlbecncabecdeana Gilchrist 
Miss Marion Gaston. 

‘Santa Lucia" (Neapolitan Air) for female voices............... Rees 


Among those deserving of mention on this long program 
are Julia Haugan, Mrs. Arnold Tripp, Mrs. Natalie Cones, 
Miss Adele Blauer, Miss Marion Gaston and W. E. Dennis. 
Miss Haugan has a voice of wonderful richness and is full 
of true musical feeling. Mrs. Tripp has a voice which 
promises well. It is brilliant and powerful, and she shows 
fine intelligence. Mrs. Cones’ voice is a light high soprano 
of extraordinary flexibility. She sings the most intricate 
florid phrases with the utmost ease. There is no effort ap- 
parent and each tone is delivered perfectly, and is always 
true in pitch. 

Adele Blauer has one of the most beautiful contralto 
voices imaginable. Rich, full, with a depth of feeling 
which is entrancing, it appeals at once to the hearer and 
holds his interest to the end. Miss Gaston came to this 
city only three or four months ago and this was her first 
appearance before a Chicago audience. She has a fine 
stage presence, her appearance is dignified and attractive 
and she is the happy possessor of a magnificent mezzo 
soprano voice, which is remarkable for its strength and 
purity. Miss Gaston will prove a great addition to the 
concert artists of this city and ought to meet with success. 
Mr. Dennis has a ringing tenor voice and is an artist of 
merit. Gertrude Grosscup played the accompaniments in 
this long program with absolute perfection of technic and 
gave the singers sympathetic support the like of which is 
seldom heard. She is one of the greatest accompanists in 
the country and the singers give her many tokens of appre- 
ciation. » 
o _ 

This afternoon the Liebling Amateurs gave their 118th 
recital in the Kimball Rehearsal Hall. 

This fine program was presented : 


PUREED, IDs Tiles cancenedsaknwesssdeceeecsevesssecentaiecstneties Reinecke 
Mr. Gorham. 

TOORB soo ode sbvnccvcctenedbe se séécccdseboctvancs oc etestes hedbueegs Pollini 
Gavet, CPi BW... vecccccccsccecssoccceccssoccsevescoccescvcvecves B. O. Klein 
Miss Hartman. 

Tee, Be i ccna ccccdiacatshsne etvcercoeseusecens Schubert 


The Jannotta Ladies’ Quartet—Misses Aurelius, Hartman, 
Freeman and Atkins. 








I 8 aie iis senni nd Masans 6b0 aes hecsieioal --.-.- Bendel 
Mr. Davis. 

PPCTTN, "OGG NOE Bik os Sivas Feccindncoksccct oct chulrewenines Seeboeck 
WARY os ccvecesonts cise ceucsvh Sete ee oe . ...-Conrath 
Miss McDuffee. 

PORT, ODO iO G, 5s. s ances ccteenes etbdsens busasaveateeneatan Chopin 
OR TI GD ahi ds 0 ive 65 accu sdethen 64ccqnkesecnws otekaata Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Hough. 

I I anni nk ksi od chan chdacdinccedcdatedanevAintess Bendel 
Mrs. Nichols. 

Vocal, ** The Bloom is on the Rye”’........000+. attbans ¢ shmeneebe Bishop 





The Jannotta Ladies’ Quartet—Misses Aurelius, Hartman, 
Freeman and Atkins. 
Scherzo, from sonata op. 100.........sseeeseeeeseees Re ccceves Rubinstein 
Miss Fisher. 

This society numbers among its members many of the 
best amateur musicians in the city. Their programs are 
always of a high order of excellence, and the performers 
strive to give them a thorough interpretation. The meet- 
ings of the club are proving a great benefit both to those 
who play and to those who listen. 

* x 

Carl Young sang with flattering success at a concert at 

the People’s Institute last night. 
* , * 

Henry Eames, pianist, now with the Remenyi Concert 
Company, was warmly received at the concert Thursday 
evening. His style is broad and dignified and he has a 
brilliant technic. Watton Perkins. 








The Beckers’ Beethoven Evening. 
R. AND MRS. GUSTAV L. BECKER, of 
this city, gave a Beethoven evening at the Whittier 
House, Jersey City, last Friday, whose plan, differing from 
most other educational recitals, seemed to meet a popular 
demand. Mrs. Becker, avoiding technicalities, gave a 
sympathetic sketch of the life of Beethoven, paying not so 
much attention to bare biographical details as to those 
circumstances which bore directly upon his career as a 
composer, the influence of nature at Bonn and at Vienna, 
of friends such as the Brennings, Waldstein and Lich- 
nowski, of ill health and of deafness. Mr. and Mrs. Becker 
had spent last summer in Europe, especially in the Beet- 
hoven country, and continually gave the lecture a personal 
interest by descriptions of what had lately impressed them, 
especially in the Bonn museum, from which they brought 
many interesting pictures and relics, notably the clever 
statuette by Landgrebe, representing Beethoven in a rage. 
Mr. Becker's illustrations were selected mainly witha 
view to presenting Beethoven to an audience in which 
there were few musicians. He played in excellent form 
the ‘‘ Bagatelle" No. 6, the caprice ‘‘ Anger Over a Lost 
Penny,” the adagio from the so-called ‘‘Sonata Pathetique,” 
and the first movement of the ‘‘Appassionata.” The lecture 
was further illustrated by Miss Lucy F. Nelson, who sang 
** Adelaide,” and ‘*‘ The Lovely Lass of Inverness.” The 
press notices were exhaustive and very favorable, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Becker have been already asked to repeat the 
lecture before a school. 


She Was Homesick. 


HAT most brilliant of American pianists, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, returned to America last Satur- 
day on the Paris. To a representative of Tue Musical 
Courier Mrs, Zeisler said that she came back inthe middle 
of the season simply becanse she was homesick. She has 
had enormous success this season on the Continent and was 
to have played at an orchestral concert in London, besides 
numerous other affairs in the provinces, but she was seized 
with an uncontrollable nostalgia, and capricious artist as 
she is, she cancelled all dates and sailed as soon as possible. 
The readers of THe MusicaL Courter know what splendid 
work this gifted woman has been doing abroad. Her 
genius was fully recognized, and Rubinstein, the last of 
the piano gods,was most enthusiastic about her performance 
of his own D minor concerto. Heexpressed himself very 
warmly on the subject. This is the proudest of all foreign 
laurels garnered by Mrs. Zeisler. After she has seen her 
little son in Chicago, for he was the cause of her home- 
sickness, she will probably return to England. Next year 
we are half promised some recitals by Mrs. Zeisler, who 
easily stands at the head of American pianists. She in- 
formed our representative that she had received cards an- 
nouncing the marriage of Professor Leschetizky to one of 
his pupils, Mrs. Eugenie Domierska, born Benislawska. 
This is rather surprising news, as nothing has ever been 
said about Leschetizky’s divorce from Essipoff, but perhaps 
a divorce was not necessary. Mrs. Zeisler was accom- 
panied by her husband, Sigmund Zeisler; the well-known 
lawyer, of Chicago. 











Tilsit Opera House.—A new romantic opera, ‘‘ The 
Tournamentof Kronstein,” by Kraft-Lortzing, a grandson of 
the celebrated composer, Albert Lortzing, was given re- 
cently at Tilsit, Prussia. 

Humperdinck in Paris.—‘ Hinsel and Gretel,” 
having been translated into French by a Frankfort lady 
residing in Paris, will be arranged for production at the 
Comique by Catulle Mendés. The opera will be given 
previously, however, at Brussels. 
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BosTON, Mass., January 13, 1895. 
HE compositor made me say in THe Musica 
Courter of the 6th, ‘‘ Now I am ready to acknowledge 
that a defined locality and fixed time are indispensable to 
the deserved success of an operetta.” 
This statement is exactly the opposite of what I wrote: 
‘* Nor am I ready,” &c. 


So, too, for ‘‘the music of Dvorak dismissed the audi- 

ence,” read ‘‘ The Muse of Dvorak.” 
* a *x 

The “ first production on any stage of ‘ The Dragoon’s 
Daughter,’ a comic opera in three acts, libretto by I. W. 
Norcross, Jr., music by Herman Perlot,” was given at the 
Castle Square Theatre the 7th. The company was the 
Louise Beaudet Opera Bouffe Company, under the man- 
agement of Mr. F.C. Whitney. Mr. Perlet was the con- 


ductor. The cast was as follows: 

JORG ncdi 6 Siccedicccdiccéscvedscccveseaseeentsede sic Louise Beaudet 
Cetin s viaiic sic caebns ccd bd canecdisicdvedceccte bate tesecdae Bertha Ricci 
Marchioness of Montembreche........... -.«seeseeses Jennie Reiffarth 
ET cp caccacd dh civdineisecsteheadenad Marienne Convere 


Jay Taylor 
sen VOU evade chaebber¥es Wm. Wolfe 
dbdibeeSeesecesesoshosse Harry Brown 
Stuart Harold 


Baron Champignon.......... 
Chevalier D’Algernon......... 
a ‘ 


Once upon atime dashing dragoons were for a day or 
two and for as many nights in a French village. A hand- 
some colonel was quartered at the mansion of a mar- 
chioness. Women of lesser degree were proportionally 
fortunate or unfortunate. The dragoons left the village, 
but in due course of revolving moons two foundlings were 
born, and were supported by a good old dame. They grow 
An actress of Paris is in the vil- 
and promises him 


up and love each other. 
lage. She takes a fancy to ‘ Jean,” 
100 crowns if he will accompany her to the city and wait on 
her for a month. He goes that he may have money enough 
to wed *‘ Jeanette.” His peasant rival,‘‘ Martel” tells him togo 
without saying good bye to his sweetheart, and ‘‘Jean”allows 
‘*Martel” to write the letter of farewell. Jealousy and rage of 
‘‘ Jeanette.” Equal rage of the Baron who was the favored 
one of the actress. The Baron and ‘' Jeanette ” swear that 
they will go to Paris in quest of revenge, and ‘‘ Martel” is 
dragged along by ‘‘ Jeanette.” Act II. 

The Baron plots the discomfiture of ‘' Camilla,” 
the beautiful women invited to his party refuse the honor. 
Enter ‘‘ Jeanette.” Happy thought. Baron dresses her 
up as a Russian noblewoman. Enter ‘‘ Camilla,” with 
‘‘ Jean” disguised as a Spanish nobleman. Temper of 
‘‘ Jeanette” gets the better of her. She sings a song about 
meeting the devil. She then slaps ‘‘ Jean’s” face. Con- 
sternation and an ensemble.. Enter ‘‘ Martel” drunk. He 
declares that “ Jeanette” is of high rank and tells her 
story. Marchioness recognizes long lost child put out 
by her at birth to be raised by a fellow within easy reach, 
but the fellow ran away with the money and left the baby. 

Marchioness at once proceeds to educate her. Act III. 
Refractory daughter pledged to ‘‘ Chevalier d’Algernon.” 
She refuses to be coerced. Just before the signing of the 
contract a letter from the village gives the proof that the 
child was a boy and his name is ‘‘ Jean.” Marriage of 
‘*Jean” and ‘ Jeanette.” 

Is not this story familiar to you? 

With certain changes it is our old friend ‘‘ La Belle 
Poule,” produced at the Folies Dramatiques, Paris, Decem- 
ber 30, 1875. The libretto was by Crémieux and Saint- 
Albin. The music was by Hervé. There were fifty-four 
representations. The part of ‘‘ Poulette” was written for 
Hortense Schneider and acted by her. 

‘* La Belle Poule” was played in Boston by the Aimée 
Company at the Boston Theatre, June 14, 1877. 

But before this last date, the Soldene Company gave an 
English and mangled version of this operetta at the Globe 
Theatre, April 9, 1877. The operetta was then entitled 
‘* Poulet and Poulette.” Sara, the famous Sara, kicked in 
the quadrille in the third act. 

Now, under all these circumstances, Mr. Norcross might 
have acknowledged his indebtedness by saying ‘‘ suggest- 
ed by” or ‘‘ a new version of.” Let me not be unjust to 
him. He wrote to me as follows: ‘‘I have only kept the 
story in the main; I have added new characters and 
changed the plot to suit our purposes. Out of seventy-four 
pages of lyrics, twelve pages are adapted from the French 
lyrics ; the balance are my own, and are wholly original. 


but 





As for the Hervé score I am in a position to know that Mr. 
Perlet has never even seen a copy of it.” 

There was not one word, however, in the elaborate ‘‘ ar- 
gument” or in the program book to indicate to the public 
at large that the operetta was taken from the French. 

As for the version by Mr. Norcross, the story is not 
without interest and the plot is told coherently. The dia- 
logue is dull, and the lyrics seem as though wrung with 
sweat from a stubborn and rebellious brain. 

Mr. Perlet’s music shows the experienced hand and re- 
tentive ear of a man who has heard and conducted many 
operettas. Its melody is conventional, there is little or no 
distinction and there are reminiscences. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy numbers are the Dragoon’s song, the 
first part of the finale of the first act and the dramatic en- 
semble that follows the ‘‘ Russian Lullaby” in the second 
act. 

Miss Beaudet was vivacious, at times too vivacious. 
She was as restless as the ‘‘ Wandering Jew.” She appar- 
ently was testing physically a theory of perpetual motion. 
And yet without her the performance would have been a 
dreary and a barren waste. The Lord deliver me from Mr. 
William Wolfe ! 

You will be pleased to learn that ‘‘ Senorita Lola Yberri, 
the Spanish dancing whirlwind,” appeared in ‘‘ a new and 
marvellous dance.” The program informed the palpitating 
audience that ‘‘the costume worn by Senorita Yberri was 
designed by herself, and required 56 yards of material.” 
And thus the Boston ‘‘ Journal” was led to remark, *‘ In 
the course of her gyrations the Senorita showed nearly 
every inch of it, inside and out.” 


* 
* * 


The Adamowskis are diligent in presenting novelties at 
theirquartet concerts. This induced a conservative to say : 
‘‘ Tim-eo Adamowski, et dona ferentes.” 


& 
a * 


Mr. Stavenhagen and Master Gerardy gave their second 
concert the 8th in Music Hall. Together they played 
Beethoven's sonata for cello and piano, op. 69, and it was 
a delightful performance, although occasionally, as the lid 
of the piano was raised to its full height, there was a lack 
of due proportion. 
hagen’s playing of the Schumann fantasie, op. 17. 
only was he careless in the use of the pedal—for example, 
the opening measures of ‘‘ Im Legendenton ” were blurred 
sadly by an extraordinary carrying over from the preced- 
ing measures—not only was he at times remiss in not 


bringing out melodic progressions, but he did not catch the | 


spirit of the mighty work, although there was charm in 
matters of detail as presented by him. For his perform- 
ance of a Liszt arrangement of a chant polonaise and two 
Paganini pieces (‘‘La Chasse” and ‘‘La Campanella”) 
there is nothing but the warmest praise. 
was in the vein and he gave great pleasure by his playing 
of pieces by Sitt, Popper and Bach. 

The third concert was given in Music Hall Thursday 
afternoon, the 10th. The players were heard in Grieg’s 
sonata for 'cello and piano, in which the performance of the 
slow movement was the most sympathetic. Mr. Staven- 
hagen played three of his own pieces (op. 5), Liszt’s varia- 
tions on a theme by Bach, two Henselt studies and two 
legends by Liszt. His own pieces are graceful composi- 
tions, flavored mildly with a tincture of Brahms. He played 
the variations and the legends by Liszt superbly, in a man- 
ner long to be remembered. And yet neither the baritone 
saint addressing the chirping birds, nor the heavy-footed 
saint, galumphing through the waves, singing hymns as he 
soaked his boots, seems to-day a really musically illumined 
figure. Why did not Liszt go through the hagiology ? 
There was Paul, for instance—Paul, the first of the her- 
mits, who for eighty-nine years clothed and fed himself by 
the sole aid of an accommodating palm tree. When he 
died at the age of 113 lions roared in sorrow and scratched 
with their claws a grave. Now there was something like 
a subject for Liszt. 
Mendelssohn, Herbert and Bach-Gounod, but he was heard 
to fullest advantage in a mazurka by Davidoff. 


* 
* + 


Confidence in the abilities of Stavenhagen and Gerardy 
has been a plant of slow growth herein Boston. Although 
the audience at the third concert was considerably larger 
than at those which preceded, it was not as large as it 
should have been. Applausive it was beyond peradventure. 


There are various reasons given for the comparative | 


coolness of the great public toward Stavenhagen. Some 
say that he should first have appeared at a Symphony con 
cert. It is true that a Symphony audience is apt to applaud 
all soloists indiscriminately. Whether the singer remains 


below the true pitch or whether she sings with surpassing | 
There | 
are Bostonians who, when they applaud, hold their hands up | 
high, in the sight of the people, as much as to say, ‘‘ Go it, 


art, applause follows, hearty, almost ostentatious. 


good people ; follow me; I tell you it's all right.” 
is these people who are always boosting mediocrity in the 
shape of minor local composers, male and female. Success 
as a pianist or asa singer at a Symphony concert does not 
necessarily draw audiences to future recitals. 

Others say that there are no social fuglewomen now in 


I was disappointed in Mr. Staven- | 
Tot | 
Not 


Master Gerardy | 


Master Gerardy played pieces by | 


And it | 
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town to ‘‘take up” Mr. Stavenhagen and advise their 
friends, acquaintances and hangers-on to go and hear ‘** the 
dear man.” It is true that there is at present a paucity of 
fuglewomen—for which the Lord be praised !—but even if 
they were in this country I doubt whether Mr. Stavenhagen 
is the kind of man who would put up with such superficial 
and really insolent patronage. This young man is without 
affectation. There is no story of a deep rooted, mysterious 
His diet is not confined exclusively to cigarettes 
His hair is the conventional every 

He seems to be a wholesome, manly 
” of music 


grief. 
and mineral water. 
day hair of humanity. 
sort of a fellow. I doubt if ‘‘ our patronesses 
would find much in him, 

The trouble with Mr. Stavenhagen is simply this: He is 
in many respects a most estimable and indeed admirable 
pianist. He is notalodestone. Heis not a Hunold Singuf.” 
He is not a hypnotizer. 


* 
* * 


Music Hall was crowded yesterday afternoon, for Ysaye 


fiddled. He was assisted by Miss Pfafflin and Mr. Aimé 

Lachaume, The program wasas follows: 

Sonata for violin and piano (first time)..........ss0.seees César Franck 
Messrs. Ysaye and Lachaume. 

Air, “Samson et Dalila ".......cccccoccccccscccccsercvcccvuses Saint-Saéns 


Miss Pfafflin. 


Pantasia Appassionata Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Ysaye. 
Ballade, in A Bat majet.....:.ccccccceccdoovescocsvoce coccecsenese Chopin 
Mr. Lachaume, 
Sonata, in D minor (haces asiedal 4c éoecaneneaene Bach 
Mr. Ysaye. 

PT OIG oi. ook ccctves casdsscdecveteneduedescdvedsuessacescadeduueen Bizet 
“Les filles de Cadis.” wcccsscccccddccccvccce sé steseccesoveceddvecés Delibes 
Miss Pfafflir 

Scene au Berceau............ + “een 
Mazurka, No. 3 (Dans le lointain).. ; dvddeerasodvens ovement Ysaye 


‘“*Saltarelle Carnavalesque ”’ 


Mr. Ysaye. 

I have seldom heard such music of pure, sexless, un- 
earthly intensity as the noble sonata for violin and piano 
by César Franck, that great musician who even now, after 
his death, is appreciated only by a few, although his fame 
is growing steadily. Here is music by a Frenchman, for 
Franck, although born in Liége, was practically a French- 
without the float and odor of hair, the delirious 
attraction accentuated hips. Call not this sonata 
austere; call it not passionless. But it is not of the earth, 
earthy. Its flight is far beyond the world’s din and distrac- 
tion. It is the music of thoughtful purity, without regret 
orsigh. There is no suggestion of other composers who 
lived before him or by his side. Do you ask for technical 
Examine that charming canon. 


man, 
of 


skill ? 


* 
% * 





| Such music agrees with the eulogy pronounced on the 
composer by ‘‘ L'Ouvreuse du Cirque d’Eté.” 
| Franck was a pure artist. In days when so many only 
| exist for puffery and by puffery, publish with success and 
| pecuniary reward their works that are the most destitute of 
worth, makecapital out of their movements, health and amor- 
ous adventures ; when masters, orsnen at least who should 
deserve the name, show the spirit of fakirs ; Franck remained 
honest without blemish, proudly devoted to the thankless 
labor, zealous for hisart and that alone. He wished toignore 
the choice of the crowd, the delights of the dilettanti, more 
| unjust perhaps than the crowd. And had he known them, 
he would not have been anxious to satisfy them. He lived 
away from the world, a stranger to the quarry of appetites ; 
composers hunting bravos, they that exploit the Muse and 
compel her to prostitute herself to all, could not sufficiently 
disdain, mock and pity contemptuously this poor genius. 
Now he is dead, loved, oh! how devotedly and pro- 
foundly by a little band of disciples, to whom ten master- 
pieces of his heart and brain have revealed a new universe, 
sovereign impressions, ineffable emotions. When his death 
was reported, few really knew the loss to art. Even cul- 
tured amateurs asked in astonishment who was Franck, 
and what did he write? Some actually knew: he was a 
professor ’way over on the left bank of the Seine, a con- 
scientious man, who charged much less for lessons than 
Marmontel. Even at the funeral ceremonies, in the proces- 
sion to the grave, the management of the Conservatory, 
which he honored by teaching there, did not dream of 
being represented. To-day no one disputes the claim of 
| this master. Orchestral leaders, amateurs, critics, the 
public, all who forgot Franck living or looked down on this 
admirable artist for whom the composition of a sonata was 
the great event of existence, try to play, appreciate and 
understand his works. The history of genius among us is 
the story of the Knight of the Swan. ‘ The day he is 
recognized he must leave you.’” 


* 
* * 





To speak of Ysaye’s performance throughout would be to 
take down all the old familiar superlatives, brush them, 
furbish them and arrange them, if possible, in a new order. 
Of his own pieces it may be said that they are pretty and 
catchy as played by him. 

M. Lachaume in the sonata and as an accompanist was 
of invaluable assistance. In ensemble, solo and aeccom- 
paniment he displayed highly developed modern technic, 
intelligence, taste and true musical instinct. 

Miss Pfafflin was heard to greater advantage in the songs 


| 
| 
| 
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than in the air from ‘‘ Samson et Delila,” which she deliv- 
ered as though the affair were a June flirtation. 


* 
* - 


Mr. Faelten gave a piano recital in Bumstead Hall the 
afternoon of the 11th. He played these pieces : 
Fantasia Chromaticae Fuga.............+++- ) 
Andantino, D major, from Short Preludes 
Gavotte, D minor, from English Suites 
Preludio e Fuga, A minor 
Sonate Pathetique........ coos) 
Rondo, G major, op. 51, No. 2.. 4 
Scherzo, E flat minor, op. 4. cccnkeownes ) 
Intermezzo, B flat minor, op. 119, No, 2... 
Variations and Fugue on atheme by Hin- 


..Bach 


.... Beethoven 


.. Brahms 


del, B flat major, op. 24..... : wae 2 

Here were three B's. I was not able to hear the whole 
of the concert, but the performance of the pieces by Beet- 
hoven led me to believe that another B might be added, 
indicative of the result the hearer: Bore. Perhaps a 
professor should not show in public passion or even warm 


on 


sympathy, lest he be regarded by parents and guardians 
and trustees asa dangerous man. But there might have 
been a momentary exhibition of the soul, especially as the 
human soul was an object of special attention to the late 
Mr. Eben Tourjée. Putip HAe. 


Boston Musical Notes. 


Away from the rush and noise of the business section of 
the city, fronting upon the beautiful Copley square with 
the massive New Public Library building upon oneside, the 
Museum of Fine Arts upon the other and magnificent 
Trinity Church in the foreground, is the Pierce Building— 
an ideal studio building in an ideal location in the Back 
Bay district. Here are to be found a number of the leading 
instructors in music, among them Mr. F. W. Wodell, bari- 
tone, soloist and teacher of singing. He has made a long 
and special study of the voice, has worked with excellent 
teachers in this country and with Mr. Wm. Shakespeare, of 
London. He has had a considerable career as a singer on 
the oratorio and concert stage, and ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Samson,” 
” « Rose Maiden,” &c. have been given 
Mr. Wodell is naturally some- 


‘Spring's Message, 
under his conductorship. 
what proud of the letters he frequently receives from 
former pupils, bringing tidings of success in church and 
concert singing. Mr. Wodell is genial, enthusiastic and 
practical, willing to talk about music but not much about 
‘the other fellow’ or of himself. His fine recital here, of 
which mention was made in this column a short time since, 
has made him many friends who are talking of and for him. 

Mrs. William H. Sherwood’s daughter Elsa, who went 
abroad more than a year ago, has been studying with Les- 
chetizky in Vienna. In writing to her mother Miss Sher- 
wood constantly compliments and thanks her for giving 
her such thorough instruction, andsays that many people 
say toher: ‘‘I don’t see why you came abroad to study 
when you have such a teacher as your mother in America.” 
Miss Sherwood may return home at the beginning of sum- 
mer 

Mrs. S. B. Field has arranged a vocal recital to be given 
at a private residence on the afternoon of January 22, when 
Francis Fischer Powers and Marguerite Hall will sing, this 
being Mr. Powers’ first appearance in Boston. Mrs. Field 
usually gives two concerts each winter, and has introduced 
several prominent musicians to heraudiences. Later in the 
winter the second concert will be given. 

On Thursday Mrs. Richard Blackmore had the pleasure 
and honor of singing some of Stavenhagen’s songs with 
him—he playing the accompaniments. She is to sing two 
of his songs at a concert soon, and this is what might be 
called a full dress rehearsal. Stavenhagen expressed re- 
gret that his later songs are still delayed at the custom 
house. Naturally everyone will be anxious to hear these 
songs sung as the composer directed. Mrs. Blackmore is 








justly much pleased at having had such an exceptional | 


chance of seeing and hearing the great pianist. 

On Wednesday Stavenhagen visited the New England 
Conservatory of Music and played for the pupils. Nearly 
all of the prominent artists who come to Boston pay a visit 
to the Conservatory and play or sing. 

Every Thursday evening there is a pupils’ recital at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, which is always well 
attended. 

Miss Elizabeth Mannix, a pupil of Mr. Lyman Wheeler, 
sang at St. Mary’s Church, Taunton, en Sunday, Decem- 
ber 80, delighting the large audience with her artistic ren- 
dering of Henshaw Dana's ‘' Salve Regina,” No. 2. 

The Cantabrigia Club, Mr. Frank Lynes conductor, gave 
a musicale last week. 

Felix Winternitz, violinist, has just returned from a ten 
weeks’ trip in the West, where he met with great success. 


The new organ in Tremont Temple will be a prominent 
feature. The front is of plaster of paris and the architec- 
ture in Florentine Renaissance, to harmonize with the de- 
sign of the building. 

The F. H. Gilson Company have just,completed ‘: The 
Church Hymnal,” organ edition, edited by Dr. Charles L. 
Hutchins. This book, as indicated, is for the use of organ- 
ists and is the first one of the kind ever printed. It is 
quarto size, that is, double octavo, and was manufactured 
complete by the Gilson Company—the printing, binding, 
sewing, everything that goes to make up a book, being 
done by them. The printing was done by the typographic 
process—usually employed in hymn books ; the binding is 
dark leather, the title gold, edges red, and the book is put 
together with flexible sewing, so it opens out flat at any 
page and remains open. It is a handsome piece of work 
and must prove valuable to organists. 

Here’saname! Atarecent concert the music was fur- 
nished by the ‘‘ Nugze Canorze Mandolin Club.” 

The very latest song published by Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany is ‘‘ Pretty Phillis Gray,” by Henry Moore. This will 
not be published until January 21, when copies will be is- 
sued simultaneously in London and Boston. The title page 
is decorated with the picture of a well-known beauty. 

Mr. Ysaye will appear in concert at the Boston Theatre 
Sunday evening, the 20th. He will be assisted by Mr. 
Lachaume and an orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Timothy Adamowski. 

This is the program of the Ysaye concert to be given in 
Music Hall Wednesday afternoon, the 23d. Messrs. 
Ysaye and Lachaume will play the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” Mr. 
Ysaye will play Wilhelmj’s paraphrase of scenes from 
‘‘Parsifal” and the ‘Siegfried Idyll,” Bach's B flat 
sonata, Beethoven’s Romance F, and Sarasate’s 
‘* Zigeunerweisen.” Mr. Lachaume will play pieces by 
Schumann and Chopin. Miss Pfafflin will sing airs by 
Gounod, Stange and Saint-Saéns. 

The new comic opera, ‘‘ Captain Kidd,’ music by Dan 
Dore Ezekiel, libretto by Elbert Cauch and Hobert Hall, 
will go on the road in the latter part of February. It will 
probably be heard in Boston in March. 

A concert will be given at the Columbia Theatre on Sun- 

day evening, January 20, by the First Regiment Fife and 
Drum Corps, assisted by Reeves’ Band, of Providence, the 
30ston Ideal Banjo Club, Mr. Albert Houghton, baritone ; 
George L. Lansing, banjo soloist; Miss Maud Stephens, 
soprano; Mr. Edmund T. Phelan, humorist, and 100 men 
from the First Regiment as a chorus. 

The Cecilia will give its second concert Thursday even- 
ing in Music Hall. The program will include Bach's 
‘* Blessing, Glory and Wisdom,” Calcott’s ‘‘ How Sweet the 
Moonlight Sleeps,” Miss Lang's ‘‘Love Plumes His 
Wings,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Trumpet Blow,” J. C. D. Parker’s 
‘* Daybreak,” Elgar’s ‘‘My Love Dwelt in a Northern 
Land,” Hindel’s ‘‘ The Lord is a Man of War” (male 
voices), and Bruch’s ‘‘ Chorus of Phaeacians.”’ Miss Elsie 
Fellows and Mr. Richard Hoffman will assist. The Wage 
Earners’ Concert will be given Wednesday evening. 

The last of the Stavenhagen-Gerardy concerts will be 
given Saturday afternoon, the 19th. Mr. Stavenhagen will 
play Haydn’s variations, F minor ; Beethoven's sonata, op. 
27, No. 2; Chopin's C sharp minor scherzo, A major polo- 
naise, and berceuse; Liszt’s ‘‘ Sonnetto del Petrarca,” 
thirteenth rhapsodie and arrangement of Paganini’s ca- 
price, E major. Master Gerardy will play Servais’ fantasie 
on ‘‘ L’Desir Waltz” (by request) ; a sonata by Boccherini, 
an arrangement of a Chopin nocturne, Schumann’s 
‘* Abendlied” and Popper’s ‘‘ Spinnlied.” 

Mr. Arthur J. Hubbard will give a song recital in Union 
Hall Monday evening, January 28. The program includes 
songs by Gomez, Mozart, Handel, Pressel, Wagner, Verdi, 
Jensen and Bullard. Mr. Hubbard will be assisted by Mr. 
Edward Phillips, pianist, who will play several selections 
by Schumann, Liszt, Chopin and Orth. 

Mr. Carl Faelten will play the following pieces at his 


in 


| second recital in Bumstead Hall Monday, the 21st: Schu- 


bert, theme and variations, B flat major; Mendelssohn, 
capriccio op. 5, andantino op. 72, No. 2; ‘‘ Spinning Song,” 
op. 67; Schumann's “ Faschingsschwank aus Wien ;” and 
these compositions of Chopin: Etudes op. 25, No. 1, and 
op. 10, No. 8, No. 4, and ** Allegro de Concert,” op. 46. 

De Wolf Hopper will be at the Tremont with ‘* Dr. Syn- 
tax” February 11. 

Mr. B. E. Woolf is at work on a new satirical comic opera 
in two acts, on an American subject. Both the libretto and 
the music will be written by him. 

The auction sale of seats and boxes for the Cadets’ per- 


| formance of their new comic opera, ‘‘ Excelsior, Jr.,” will 
| be held at the Tremont Theatre during the week of Febru- 
| ary 25. 


He will play in New England until about April 1 and then | 


go to Austria to visit his family, returning in the fall. 

Prof, Frederic H. Lewis has been engaged, through Mr. 
B, J. Lang, conductor of the Cecilia Club, as pianist for 
the concerts of that organization at Music Hall January 16 
and!17. 

Carolyn Belcher, violinist,a pupil of Lillian Shattuck, 
will play at the Sunday Popular Concert to-morrow even- 
ing. 








Paris in 1900.—During the Paris Exposition of the 
year 1900 the Grand Opéra will organize a permanent Wagner 
cyclus and will engage a company for that purpose. There 
will be three Wagner performances weekly. Up to that 


| time the following works will be incorporated in the réper- 


toire of the Grand Opéra: ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Meister- 
singer,” ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” ‘‘ Rheingold,” ‘‘ Siegfried” 
and ‘‘ Gotterdimmerung,” 














‘ta Monday, the 7th, the first of the January 
‘‘musical mornings” by Albert Morris Bagby took 


place at the Hotel Waldorf. Mme. Nordica sang, Herr 
Xaver Scharwenka played and Mr. Walter Damrosch was 
present to furnish the accompaniment to an “‘ aria” from 
‘* The Scarlet Letter.” The other accompaniments were 
played as usual by Mr. Orton Bradley. 

The aria from ‘* The Scarlet Letter,” shorn of its orches- 
tral garments, did not go for much beyond a vocal effort of 
large, ambitious sound. The uncolored piano background 
is a harsh revealer of melodic paucity, and surely this aria 
needs all its many-hued raiment to create any particular 
effect. Mme. Nordica threw her whole heart into its sing- 
ing and created much applause. The number had the 
charm of novelty to the fashionable subscribers, who are 
not wont to indulge in the solidity of an entire symphony 
concert. 

A Chopin ‘‘ nocturne” and ‘‘ waltz” were also set down 
upon the program to be sung by Nordica. These vocal 
transcriptions were made by M. Drigo. The ‘‘ nocturne” 
proved the hackneyed one in E flat, and was phrased tradi- 
tionally well by the singer, making an appropriate vocal 
number. The ‘‘ waltz” was the B flat, and a miserable 
desecration on the part of Mr. Drigo, who left it unrecog- 
nizable unless in patches. The second part is not singable, 
and so a new section was substituted. The vandalism 
was wanton, but Nordica sang the Chopin that was left 
beautifully. Purists—and there was a number of good 
musicians present—must have suffered under the B flat 
waltz. 

Scharwenka played the Chopin F minor Fantasie, Liszt's 
transcription of the ‘‘ Tell’ overture and minor numbers of 
Schubert, Chopin and Schumann. The overture was a 
tonal masterpiece, and the less highly colored numbers 
rippled from under Scharwenka’s velvet fingers with the 
most exquisite delicacy and the player’s wonted intel- 
lectual charm. It is a treat to hear Scharwenka play, and 
for musical students a valuable object lesson. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the 8th, Mr. J. Charles Arter gave 
a musicale at his recently opened studio, 10 East Twenty- 
third street. Mr. Arter is an American artist, who has 
made excellent success abroad and has just given up his 
studio in Paris, where he has lived for. years, and where 
his pictures have obtained frequently good hangings. The 
New York studio is fitted up in a luxurious and esthetic 
manner, and as Mr. Arter proposes to enliven it by a se- 
ries of these musicales, it will doubtless become a favorite 
haunt for the elect social monde. The rooms are exten- 
sive and charmingly artistic in detail, the painter's own 
work in magnificent Florentine framing covering the walls 
at most points with the richest effect. The subdued red 
lights and all the picturesque scenes and drapings make of 
this studio one of the most harmonious bits of setting and 
coloring in New York. The acoustic properties are also 
good, and musical efforts in such entourage should prove 
unusually successful. 

Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, the well-known dramatic soprano, 
receives with Mr. Arter and controls the music. Owing to 
a cold she was herself unable to sing on Tuesday, but her 
pupil, Miss Bertha Gallatin, sang extremely well and re- 
flected much credit upon her instruction. Miss Kathryn 
Hilke also sang, and was somewhat a pleasant surprise in 
Bemberg’s ‘‘ Nymphes et Silvains,” which she gave with 
all the coloratura, flexibility and delicacy which might 
hardly be expected from a dramatic soprano of her broad 
calibre. A new pianist, Mr. Kirkwood Matthews, played, 
and some talented amateurs filled out otherwise a very de- 
lightful afternoon. As both Mr. Arter and Mrs. Scott 
seem in touch with many of the best artists who have 
promised to give their services, the forthcoming musicales 
may be looked forward to with interest. Things are con- 
ducted informally, altogether after the manner of the salon, 
and have therefrom a distinct charm. 

On Tuesday afternoon, also, Mr. James Fitch Thomson 
gave a song recital at the Hotel Waldorf. Mr. Thomson 
embraces a wide range of lyric music, which he covers 
both with intelligence and good, pure volume. Despite his 
recent slightly disappointing appearance as ‘* Brackett ” in 
‘« The Scarlet Letter,” it would still be contended that Mr. 
Thomson has natural material and intelligence for work be- 
yond the concert room. 

A private meeting of the Manuscript Society was held on 
Tuesday evening at the Mendelssohn Rooms, 108 West 
Fifty-fifth street. Paul Miersch, New York; Benjamin 
Cutter, Boston; Dr. S. N. Penfield, New York; D. M. 
Levett, New York ; Fannie M. Spencer, Sing Sing, N. Y.; 
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Lindsay B. Longacre, New York; Charles J. Young, 
Pittsburg, Pa., and George F. Bristow, New York, were the 
composers represented. Mr. Victor Harris and Mr. D. M. 
Levett accomplished the piano work, Mr. Paul Miersch 
played the ‘cello; Miss Marguerite Wuertz the violin ; 
Miss Kathryn Hilke, Miss Lillie Vinton, Mrs. Walter Ben- 
nett and Miss Mary Mansfield sang the vocal solos, and the 
most effective bit of work on the program, the ** Benedictus,” 
from George F. Bristow’s Mass in C, was sung by Miss 
Mary Mansfield, Miss Emma Mueller, Mr. Barclay Dun- 
ham and Mr. Clemente Bologna, with ’cello obligato by Mr. 
Paul Miersch. It may have been the horrible weather, 
but the program did not grip one’s emotions ina way to 
suggest specifications. It all sounded smooth and agree- 
able without the presentation of any inspiredly vivid 
points. 

The Gerard-Thies evening of song took place on Tuesday 
evening at Chickering Hall, and despite the severe blizzard 
these two cultivated artists, assisted by the New York 
Trio Club, managed to attracta large audience. The song 
program was delightfully chosen. Miss Gerard sang 
Schubert's 
‘* Manon,” and songs of Farrari and Bohm, while Mr. Thies 
sang three Schumann numbers, Bemberg’s ‘* Hindou Song,” 
two Tosti songs,’ and a pure classic little gem, ‘* Plaisir 
d’amour,” of Martini. Mr. Thies’ ample tenor voice and 
sterling artistic methods have been recently noted more 
than once in these columns. He brings musicianship to 
his work and knows well how to disclose all the inherent 
beauty of a song. He was in excellent form the other 
evening, and his delivery of the Martini song, the 
Schumann numbers and the ‘‘ Chant Hindou ” in particu- 
lar, was that of a well grounded and sympathetic artist. 
He is particularly at home in Schumann songs, which are 
always given by him with marked feeling and finish. At 
the same time he can adapt the popular fin de siécle salon 
ballad and make of it a thing of as much beauty as in it 
lies. 

Miss Louise Gerard, as her refined and interesting ex- 
terior suggests, has a good deal of temperament, which her 
obvious artistic development within past years enables her 
to effectively express. She is a charming soprano, combin- 
ing the power of good, broad style with a light and facile 
flexibility. Her voice has grown much larger, which with- 
out in any way interfering with her lighter touch gives her 
the vocal control of the stronger emotions for which she is 
fitted by temperament. She is now more versatile, em- 
bracing a much wider range than when heard in her 
‘* Evenings of Song” a season ago. Evidently she has 
been working out what was in her, and been working well. 
She sang the ‘‘Gretchen” song beautifully, and the 
gavotte from Manon found her equally at ease. She had 
showers of deserved applause, and her personal grace and 
charm are factors which will always weigh heavily in her 
favor with concert-room habitués. 

[fhe New York Trio Club played the Waldemar Bargiel 
trio, op. 6, F major, in which they made their debut a few 
weeks ago, and Mr. Paolo Gallico and Mr. Jan Koert gave 
the ‘‘ Variations ” from the ‘* Kreutzer Sonata.” These 
members give separately or combined always a smooth, 
intelligent performance. It was all in all a delightful 
concert. Pe 

On Thursday evening a musicale was given at the 
handsome Jaeger Hall, Madison avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Aid Society and Kin- 
dergarten of the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation. 
The audience was immense, and as evening dress was the 
rule, presented a gay and picturesque scene, not often 
massed in the same number or artistic coloring in a concert 
room, The music was under the direction of Mr. Julius J. 
Lyons, whose big orchestra gave, according to its rule, its 
good services in the cause of charity. The one professional 
present was Victor Herbert, but the fact that the others 
call themselves ‘‘ amateurs” did not militate any against 
the performance. Mrs. Frederick Nathan and Miss Marie 
Downey sang, and Mozart's D minor piano concerto was 
played by Miss Julia Levy and Mrs. Raphael Lewisohn, with 
orchestra. Mrs. Albert Hendricks, who was to have played 
first piano in the concerto, fell ill, and her place was filled 
most capably at brief notice by Miss Julia Levy. Mrs. 
Raphael Lewisohn played well also. 

Mr. Lyons’ big band performed with great brio and in 
excellent time and tune selections from ‘*‘ Carmen,” Suppé's 
‘*Poet and Peasant” overture, and closed the program 
with a march, ‘‘Seventh Regiment,” composed by Mr. 
Dunn, a member of the orchestra, which is quite a credit- 
able, swinging, spirited bit of work. Mr. Lyons also 
brought forward a female chorus which acquitted itself 
with precision in Sullivan's ‘‘ Lost Chord,” accompanied by 
orchestra, and in numbers of Schumann and Mozart. The 
orchestral part of the Mozart concerto went without a hitch 
and demands a special word of commendation for these 
ambitious young men and their conductor. 

Miss Marie Downey, who has a soprano voice of good 
quality, was encored freely. The singing of Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, however, was the most pleasing revelation for a 
singer of the salon. Mrs. Nathan has a great deal of style 
and much charming finesse in the art of singing a song. 
She has no amateur methods, but numerous fetching little 
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arts and a decided finish in her vocal manner, which is 
artistic and attractive. She sang Caracciolo’s ‘‘ Ballatina” 
and Bemberg’s ‘‘ Aime-moi” charmingly, and for encore 
Nevin's ‘‘ Shepherdess” song. She had a glowing and 
well deserved reception, and is a singer one would like to 
hear again. i 

Of course Victor Herbert had to submit to the encore de- 
mand. He is an astonishing fellow at times, and manages 
to get gossamer effects from his big instrument that are 
fairly bewildering. 

The following who were present are the patrons : 
Mrs. Raphael Lewisohn. 
Miss Sarah Lyons. 
Mrs. L. Napoleon Levy 
Mrs. Julius J. Lyons. 
Mrs, Jacob H. Lazarus. 
Mrs. A. P. Mendes. 
Mrs, H. Pereira Mendes. 
Mrs. Lionel Moses. 
Mrs. Carl Mayhoff. 
Mrs. Theodore W. Myers. 


Mrs. Henry Allen 

Mrs. Charles C. Allen. 
Mrs. Jacob G. Ascher. 
Mrs. A. S. Ahrens. 

Mrs. Edward O. Belais. 
Mrs. A J. Bamberger 
Mrs. Albert Bach. 

Mrs. Sol. L. Cohen. 

Mrs. David de Meza. 
Mrs. Joseph A. Dreyfous. 


Mrs. Emanuel Dreyfous. Mrs. Mortimer M. Menken. 
Mrs. Michael M. Davis. Mrs. Harmon H. Nathan. 
Mrs. Albert J. Elias. Mrs. Frederick Nathan. 


Mrs, Edgar J. Nathan 
Miss Myrtilla Nathan. 
Miss Rachael G. Nathan 
Mrs. Frank J. Phillips. 
Mrs. N. Taylor Fhillips. 
Mrs. Joshua Phillips. 
Mrs. David M. Piza. 
Mrs. Joshua S. Piza. 
Miss Benvenida Piza. 
Mrs. M. George Ryttenberg. 
Mrs. J. Solis Ritterband. 
Mrs. Cyrus L, Sulzberger. 
Mrs, William L. Schoyer 
Miss M. Rosina Samuel. 
Mrs. Francis H. Tobias, 
Mrs. H. N. Vineberg. 
Mrs. Anthony Wallach. 
Mrs. A. Wolff, Jr. 

Mrs. Julius R, Wolff. 

The second of Mr. Franklin Sonnekalb's ‘‘ Matinées Mu- 
sicales” took place at the Hotel Majestic on Thursday 
morning, and despite the severe storm drew a very large 
attendance. After Mr. Sonnekalb’s own playing the prin- 
cipal musical numbers were furnished by the Rubinstein 
Club under the direction of Mr. W. R. Chapman. The 
work of this club is the perfection of feminine tone ard 
good phrasing. Emil Levy accompanied. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Francis Fischer Powers 
gave another of his delightful musicales at his studio in 
Carnegie Hall, which was most largely and fashionably 
attended. These musicales are a social as well as artistic 
success. 

The first of a new series of three concerts—the others to 
take place on February 8 and March 15—was given on 
Friday evening at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall by the 
Kneisel Quartet. The day has gone by for any variation 
in the work of the Kneisel. They have attained a standard 
of superlative excellence from which they are not known to 
depart, and one presents himself at each of these chamber 
concerts only to renew the vividness of former artistic im- 
pressions, such as may be created by no other American 
chamber organization. A larger audience was present than 
at the last concert, and from the unanimous cordiality of 
its applause it would appear that there was not an unsym- 
pathetic auditor in the house. 

Beethoven's quartet in A minor with the adagio song of 
Thanksgiving in the Lydian mode, the larghetto and 
scherzo from Cherubini’s quartet in D minor and Dvorak’s 
F major quartet—the result of American inspiration— 
formed the program. To the modern frequenter even of the 
most sanctified of chamber music sanctuaries the prolix 
grandeur of the Beethoven quartet is growing to be too 
large a mouthful to assimilate at once. It was written for 
the musicianly rather than the musical and demands fora 
true enjoyment of its giant proportions an intimate appre- 
ciation of structure and conception. While it seems a work 
among works for musicians to rehearse lovingly at home, 
itis almost too taxing for the perception of the average 
lover of chamber music at a public performance, and how- 
ever little or much it may be admitted, it doubtless strikes 
a large majority as a trifle too much of a very good thing at 
this present epoch of pressure. Ofcourse all this is nox- 
ious heresy. Even the people who fall asleep during the 
performance will feel obliged to say for a decade to come 
that it’s rank heresy. Meanwhile the same folk will not 
always be displeased to note a work of more brevity and 
less erudition on the program. Latter-day audiences are 
outgrowing latter-day Beethoven quartets in which—to 
utter more heresy—the composer, like great Homer, some- 
times nods. 

It served, however, as a huge canvas for the display of 
the infinite color and exquisite light and shade of the 
Kneisel’s performance. The ‘‘ Thanksgiving ” was breathed 
with rapturous fervor and a flawless purity. The ‘‘ Alla 
Marcia” following had a delightful buoyancy, and of course 
the astonishing perfection of the ensemble calls forth un- 
bounded admiration. It takes a free excursion through 
superlatives to characterize the Kneisel, and there are no 
weak spots or blemishes to make one’s praise halt by the 
way. Cherubini in the ‘‘ Scherzo” sounded very crisp and 
gay, and the extremely genial and cheerful influence which 


Mrs. James M. Eder. 

Mrs. Henry. C. Freidman. 
Mrs. Julius Felbel. 

Mrs. Horatio Gomez. 

Mrs. Joshua Hendricks. 
Mrs. Henry H. Hendricks. 
Mrs. Elmer Hendricks. 
Miss Eleanor Hendricks. 
Mrs. Henry S. Henry. 
Mrs. Harmon H. Hart. 
Mrs. N. S. Hart. 

Mrs. L. J. Isaacs. 

Mrs. Laurens Joseph. 
Mrs. Albert Lucas. 

Mrs. Benjamin Laurence. 
Mrs. L. L. Lazarus. 

Mrs. Joshua J. Lindo. 
Mrs. Jacob Lewis. 





mainly characterizes the lovely quartet of Dvorak was fully 
diffused in the performance. The spirit of each composer 
is always adapted by the Kneisel, and the execution of the 
quartet being a rock of unfailing strength, perfect per- 
formances should be the result, as they are. 

On Saturday evening the violin and piano pupils of Mme. 
Jeanne Franko gave a concert at Steinway Hall—a very 
creditable and in some cases a remarkable exhibition. 
Very tiny maidens, who have hardly outgrown the sock 
and slipper stage, played without missing any of their 
notes such morceaux as Chopin’s D flat valse on the piano 
and Bohm’s ‘‘ Sarabande” on the violin. Older pupils did 
older work, and one young girl, Miss Viola Buchsweiler, 
distinguished herself as a pupil of much promise by the 
chic with which she played Godard’s second mazurka. 
Another pupil, Miss Ines Oppenheim, played the Mendels- 
sohn G minor concerto with technical smoothness, the ac- 
companiment on second piano being played by Mme. 
Franko. Another pupil who played seriously was Master 
A. Hammerschlag. He handles his violin with intelli- 
gence, and some day soon will play very well. The tiny 
maidens first mentioned who distinguished themselves at 
the piano and violin were Miss Jeanne Oppenheim and Miss 
Madeline Sinauer. Miss Bessie Wiener and Miss Bella 
Kultner also did themselves credit with the violin, as did 
Miss Delphine Franko with Miss Ines Oppenheim in Jen- 
sen’s ‘‘ Hochzeitsmusik " for the piano, four hands. 

Of course all the young people had applause and encores 
and more flowers than ever smothered big prima donnas. 
And to add totheir importance, who should come and sit 
through the entire evening to hear them and applaud for 
them than Sig. Ancona, from the opera. The signor looked 
far more happy than he often looks sitting inthe front row 
at the opera, studying Maurel, for instance. He hugged and 
petted the very small misses between the numbers, 
tapped his toes and nodded his head at the music, and in 
general looked to approve heartily of the whole business. 
Perhaps little Miss Oppenheim will be glad to know that 
the big signor, who seemed to know a thing or two about 
piano playing, remarked more than once during the Men- 
delssohn concerto, ‘‘ Mais elle Joue bien.” 

It really is not a common thing to find a teacher like 
Mme. Franko, who can produce so creditable a class in 
work for two instruments. 








St. Petersburg.—It has just been decided that all 
the Imperial opera houses in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
wereto reopen on January 13. 
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HE interest and eloquence of fine per- 

formance of ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
ferred to earlier in the season in this place were measura- 
bly heightened Wednesday by the appearance of M. Maurel 
as‘‘Telramondo.” The French baritone’s portrayal of that 
utterly thankless personage did not, indeed, invest it with 
any new significance, nor atthose stages of the action where 
**Telramondo’s " intervention is most conspicuous was the 
importance of the character considerably augmented. His 
prominence in the whole picture, however, was largely in- 
increased, first by the personal magnetism of the actor and 
next by that mastery of the comedian's art that enables 
him, so to speak, to fill the stage with his presence, even 
when kept in the contemplative condition imposed upon 
him in ‘‘ Lohengrin” almost throughout the first act. 
At this point M. Maurel, while never removing himself 
from the spot to which the dramatist has bound him, made 
himself felt in all the proceedings. 

We doubt if there is a more trying scene in the actual 
operatic répertoire than that in which ‘‘ Telramondo” fig- 
ures from the moment *‘ Lohengrin” steps from his bark 
to the time of the combat ; and conscious of the difficulty of 
the task of relieving its monotony, very few artists give its 
possibilities more than perfunctory heed. M. Maurel 
changed all this, and for the first time in our recollection 
the impressiveness of the appearance of the Knight of the 
Grail was added to by the testimony offered as to its influ- 
ence upon ‘‘ Telramondo,” the effect of the episode being 
further enhanced by the fierceness of the onslaught of 
‘* Telramondo ” upon ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and by the subsequent 
exhibition of dazed despair offered just before the fall of 
the curtain. 


at the Metropolitan re- 


The long duet in Act II., usually more wearisome than 
inspiriting, took on new force through M. Maurel’s fierce in- 
tensity and animation, and it was easy to see in the greater 
variety of Signora Mantelli’s delivery and action that the 
** Ortruda,” too, came under the spell of the powerful dra- 
matic impulses and consummate art of the French ** Telra- 
mondo.” To the reproach that has been made against M. 
Maurel in some quarters, that more tranquility and rugged 
force would be in closer agreement with the Wagnerian 
ideal, little serious attention need be paid. The latest 
** Telramondo’” is, in truth, a distinctly romantic personage, 
but in the Italian version and with the corresponding Italian 
interpretation one scarcely looks for realistic ‘‘ Elsas” 
and ‘* Lohengrins.” 

The remaining rédles in ‘‘ Lohengrin” Wednesday were 
in familiar hands. M. Jean de Reszké was in superb form, 
and from his first song to the swan until his final measures 
to ‘* Elsa” approved himself the perfect ‘‘ Lohengrin” he 
has accustomed us to acclaiming. M. Plancon sang beauti- 
fully as ‘‘ Il Ré,” and Mme. Nordica imparted her wonted 
earnestness to ‘‘ Elsa,” Signora Mantilla, as noted, adding 
to the vocal excellence of her work as ‘‘ Ortruda” through 
the quickening co-operation of the new ‘‘ Telramondo.” 
Signor Mancinelli conducted the performance with his 
wonted fervor and with the best results. 

The performance of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” reviewed in this 
place week before last, was repeated at the Metropolitan 
Friday evening in presence of a very numerous and enthusi- 
astic audience. While it was impressive and symmetrical 
as a whole, it told most vividly, as before, through the 
portrayals of ‘‘Don Giovanni” and ‘‘Leporello,” contributed 
respectively by M. Maurel and M. Edouard de Reszké. A 
more fascinating stage picture than the French baritone 
pr sents no court painter of romantic tendencies could 
conjure up, and the consummate art of the singer and 
comedian breathes into the figure a vitality and charm in 
keeping with the attributes through which it attracts and 
holds the vision. 

Perhaps the character would stand forth still more viv- 
idly if M. Maurel’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” were, so to Say, a 
little more muscular, and a trifle less representative of ultra 
‘‘ raffinement ;" his view of the arch type of all ‘‘ roués,” 
however, is a consistent one; he is purely and simplya 
‘‘charmer.” Yet there is no lack of vigor when the un- 
bending determination and pride of the man must assert 
themselves, and these are brilliantly shown in the final 
scene with the ‘‘Commendatore.” M. Maurel’s singing, 
Friday, was as admirable as his acting; one could under- 
stand how maidens fell, even in the fabulous numbers an- 
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nounced by ‘‘ Leporello,” as one listened to ‘‘ La ci darem” 
and to ‘* Deh, vieni alla finestra.” 

As for M. Edouard de Reszké, he has in ‘‘ Leporello” one 
of his most effective and certainly his most congenial réle. 
His pathos is as convincing as his comedy—e. g., the 
scene is the cemetery, and the final incident of the appear- 
ance of ‘‘ Il Commendatore”—and the influence of his 
‘‘ Madamina,” in the last lines of which he avoids with 
delightful cleverness the temptation to over-emphasize the 
more than suggestive text, and brings forth, notwithstand- 
ing, all the deviltry it illustrates, was irresistible. We 
recall no portrayal on the operatic stage making a swifter 
appeal to the sympathy and approval of an intelligent 
audience. 

Signor Russitano was, as week before last,‘‘ Don Ottavio,” 
and Signor Abramoff ‘‘I1 Commendatore,” while Mmes. Nor- 
dica, Eames and De Lussan were ‘‘ Donna Anna,” ‘‘Donna 
Elvira” and ‘‘ Zerlina” respectively, and Signor Carbone 
was ‘‘ Masetto.” All these performers were in excellent 
form, Mme. Eames being in notably good trim, and im- 
parting unusual animation to her work; and everything 
went well. The matchless trio of the maskers, previous to 
the banquet scene, was sung to perfection, and had to be 
repeated. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

What must have been numerically the largest audience 
brought together this season crowded the Metropolitan to 
the doors Saturday afternoon, when ‘ Gli Ugonotti” was 
sung. ‘The cast was the same as in the evening represen- 
tations, except in respect of ‘‘ De Nevers,” this réle being 
assigned to Signor Ancona instead of to M. Maurel. The 
performance did not suffer materially from the change, for 
the personage is of slight importance, compared with the 
grander types of manhood summoned up by the playwrights, 
and, besides, Signor Ancona made up in quality and vol- 
ume of tone that which he lacked in authority and pictu- 
resqueness. The opera, hence, was quite as satisfactorily 
given as during the previous week. M. Jean de Reszké 
was in good form, and so were M. Edouard de Reszké and 
M. Plangon, while Mme. Melba's brilliant singing wrought 
what the Italians term the ‘‘ effetto plateal’e" of the day. 
Mme. Nordica repeated her earnest portrayal of ‘‘ Valen- 
tina,” Mme. Scalchi had her wonted success as 
‘* Urbano.” Signor Bevignani conducted. 

The evening representation was not particularly impres- 
sive ; at least its first half was not. ‘ Pagliacci” had been 
promised, but Signor Russitano, having sung thrice during 
the week, declined to appear, and at the eleventh hour 
‘‘Carmen” were offered in place of Leonca- 
vallo's opera. M. Mauguiere, Signor Bensaude—as ‘‘ Esca- 
millo"”—Miss Lucille Hill and Mlle. de Lussan took part 
in the somewhat improvised performance, which went 
smoothly enough, but was not exactly striking. ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” happily made up for the shortcomings of its 
preface, for Signor Tamagno’s ringing voice and the energy 
he threw into *‘ Turiddu” quite stirred the house. Mlle. 
Mira Heller was ‘‘ Santuzza,” and as on previous occasions 
disclosed the possession of tones and temperament befitting 
the plane the young artist aspires to, and that her patent am- 
bition and industry will in all likelihood enable her in due 
Signor Bevignani was at the conduc- 


and 


two acts of 


course to attain. 
tor’s desk. 

The ‘‘double bill” announcing *‘ Lucia di Lammermoor" 
and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” for performance Monday 
evening did not appeal as strongly to the casual spectator 
as may have been expected, but the boxes had their full 
quota of fashionable tenants, and the parquet and balconies 
were fairly well filled. Both representations have been so 
often referred to in this place that to comment upon them 
would only result in traversing very familiar ground ; let 
it be set down, however, that ‘*‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” 
called forth in Mme. Melba’'s scenes rather uncommon 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, and that the spirit put into 
the exposition of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” kept the specta- 
tors at a high pitch of excitement until within a few 
minutes of midnight, when the proceedings terminated. 

As long as so consummate an artist and so gifted a 
woman as Mme. Melba can be found to impersonate 
‘* Lucia,” Donizetti's opera will make occasional and not 
unprofitable emergences. The sextet still stirs the pulses 
—it was noisily redemanded Monday, but for some reason 
or other was not repeated. The numbers allotted to Mme. 
Melba, though, and notably the mad scene, interpreted 
with splendid virtuosity, brilliant tone and unimpeachable 
accuracy, were the parts of the score that handsomely re- 
paid attendance. Signor Russitano was an excellent 
‘* Edgardo” as to voice and song, and Signor Bensaude an 
efficient if conventional ‘‘ Ashton.” 

In ‘‘ Cavalleria” Signor Tamagno carried off the honors 
with a virile portrayal of ‘‘ Turiddu”; the tenor was in 
excellent form, and interpreted his numbers with abundant 
emphasis, and withal with an avoidance of explosive decla- 
mation as grateful as it was infrequent. Signor Ancona 
was a capable ‘‘ Alfio” as to song, and atrifle exaggerated 
in his last scene in respect of action. Mlle. Mira Heller 
was quite dramaticas “ Santuzza,” and Signora Mantelli 
conspicuously good as ‘‘Lola.” The intermezzo was of 
course encored, and so was ‘‘ Turiddu’s”, ‘‘ Brindisi.” 
Signor Bevignani conducted. 

The announcements for the remainder of the week and 
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the immediate future are as follows: This evening, 
‘* Manon,” with Miss Sibyl Sanderson—her first appearance 
in America—MM. Jean de Reszké, Signor Ancona and MM. 
Plangon and Castelmary; Friday, ‘‘ L’Africaine,” with 
Mmes. Nordica and Lucille Hill, Signors Tamagno and 
Ancona and M. Edouard de Reszké; Saturday afternoon, 
‘* Faust,” with M. de Reszké and Mme. Eames; Saturday 
evening, ‘‘ Rigoletto,” with Mme. Melba, Signor Russitano 
and M. Maurel ; Monday, ‘‘ Gli Ugonotti,” with the same 
artists that were’concerned in the first performance at ad- 
vanced prices of the season. ‘‘ Falstaff" is to be produced 
on January 28. 


Third Philharmonic Concert. 
HE third concert of the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety was given at Carnegie Hall last Saturday night. 
Friday afternoon the public rehearsal occurred. At both 
affairs this was the program : 


pobten raceves Dvorak 


Gvrantaen Brey i's onde ses inciadsscéesecsy 
‘“* Nature,”’ op. #1. 
‘** Life” (** Carneval ’’), op. 92 
“* Love” (** Othello”’), op. 93. 
(First time by the society.) 
Concerto for violin, A minor, Op. 28.......0.ceccccsscecsceees Goldmark 
M. César Thomson 
Symphony, “ Lenore,” No. 5, E major, op. 177.........sceceeeeeees Raff 
Allegro. 
Andante quasi larghetto. 
March tempo (“ Separation ”’). 
Allegro— 
“Reunion in Death.” 
“Introduction and Ballad.” , 

The overtures are no novelities here. Dr. Dvor4k made 
his first bow before an American audience in 1892 with 
these oddly assorted compositions. Organic unity there is 
none. The rather threadbare device of linking themes 
does not prove satisfactory, nor is the explanatory scheme 
very clear. Without titles these overtures are excellent 
specimens of orchestral writing, fluent in ideas, and 
superbly scored. . 

The ‘*Carneval” is in the Bohemian ‘‘ furiant” vein. The 
‘*Love” is very elaborately worked over, but is not as 
strong or as pleasing as ‘‘ Nature.” Dr. Dvordk is not 
at his best in these overtures, although he is ever interest- 
ing because of his colorsense. The‘ Lenore” symphony 
begins to sound antiquated. It is written by a master, but 
the musical content is of rather inferior sort and hardly 
deserves all the gaudy scaffolding Raff has taken such 
pains toerect. The march is banal, even vulgar. 

Although the march in Tschaikowsky’s last symphony 
does suggest a study of Raff, yet his handling of the idea 
is infinitely nobler and more artistic. Raff is at his best in 
the ‘‘Im Walde” symphony. All the ‘‘raw head and bloody 
bones” effects in the ballad are mechanical and clumsy 
after Saint-Saéns’ defter experiments in the ‘‘ Macabre.” 
César Thomson having sprained his wrist we were treated 
jnstead to some charming music for two pianos by the 
Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro. At the public rehearsal they 
played Brahms’ variations on a Haydn theme and the rondo 
inC by Chopin. Saturday evening Rudorff’s scholastic 
variations and Heller’s tarantella were given with delicacy 
and finish. They made a marked impression. The or- 
chestra played roughly at the rehearsal, but with much 
more brilliancy at the concert. Mr. Seidl conducted 
with unusual care and with much attention to detail. The 
next concert occurs February 9. Adele Aus der Ohe will 
play Tschaikowsky's B flat minor piano concerto. 


Madrid Theatres.—A Madrid paper says that the 
daily expenses of Madrid’s theatres are 25,000 frs. 
($5,000). The daily expenses of the Royal Theatre alone 
are not less than 14,500 frs. 

Othello’s Royalties.—Verdi's royalties for the fif- 
teen first representations of ‘* Othello” in Paris amounted 
to 11,000 frs. This the generous maestro forwarded to the 
Bureau of Public Charities. 

Milan.—Sonzogno has closed his fall season of operaa 
the Teatro lirico-internazionale, Milan. The season was 
extraordinarily brilliant, and during its run sixty represen- 
tations were given with twelve different operas. The 
sixty performances were divided as follows: ‘‘La Martire,” 
twelve times; ‘‘Mignon” and ‘Il Picolo Haydn,” ten; 
‘* Pagliacci,” nine; * I Medici” and ‘I Rantzau,” four ; 
“ Fior d’Alpe,” three ; ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘ Gra- 
ziella,” two. 

The ‘‘ Scala” has opened it doors for the many visitors of 
the grand carnival season on December 26 with ‘‘ Sigurd,” 
in which Mesdames Adini, Ludoska and Dassi, Messrs. 
Lafarge, Vallier, Riera and Lorrain will have the princi- 
pal parts. ‘‘ Les Pecheurs des Perles” was to be the opera 
for December 29, and ‘* Samson and Delilah” was to have 
had its first hearing on January 1. ‘‘ Werther” will be the 
opera to follow. 


Bulow’s Letters.—The widow of the late Hans von 
Biilow makes the request in the ‘‘ Allgemeine Musik-Zeit- 
ung” that any autograph letters of her husband may be 
intrusted to her, so that copies may be taken. Frau von 
Biilow has the intention of collecting these letters and pub- 





lishing them in a volume. 
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Benjamin Godard. 











PARIS, January 11, 1895. 
ODARD, the composer, died at Cannes to-day 
after a lingering illness. 

Benjamin Louis Paul Godard was born in Paris August 
18, 1849. He studied the violin under Richard Hammer 
and became a pupil of the Conservatoire in 1863. He pub- 
lished melodies on classic poems, concertos (among which 
the ‘‘Concerto Romantique” became famous) and sym- 
phonies, the most remarkable of which was the ‘Sym- 
phonie Orientale,” executed under his direction at a Pasde- 
loup concert in February, 1884. It is in five parts, the 
themes of which are poems of Victor Hugo, Leconte de 
Lisle and the composer himself. 

In 1878 he produced at the Renaissance an opera in one 
act, ‘‘ Les Bijoux de Jeannette”; in 1884, at the Royal 
Theatre of Antwerp, an opera in four acts, ‘‘ Pedro de 
Zalamea”; in 1888, at the Théatre de la Monnaie, in 
Brussels, an opera in four acts, ‘‘ Jocelyn.” For ‘* Jocelyn” 
the Institute awarded to him a premium of 3,000 frs. In 1890 
he produced at the Opéra Comique a lyrical drama in four 
acts and six tableaux, ‘‘ Dante.” 

ss @# 

The following sympathetic sketch is from the pen of our 
Paris correspondent, Fannie Edgar Thomas, and with a 
picture of Benjamin Godard arrived in New York last 
Saturday, the very day the news of his death reached us by 
cable. 

Benjamin Godard, writes Miss Thomas, was the son of a 
remarkable business man of Paris, who was also musical. 
His mother was a musician as well, and his great grand- 
mother was Irish. So much for heredity. 

He was a born musician and played the violin in public 
at nine. A pupil of the great Vieuxtemps, he made many 
concert tours with his master in Germany, and was even 
then spoken of as a ‘‘ virtuoso." He studied composition 
with Reber. 

At sixteen his first work, a sonata for violin and piano, 
was published. From that day till the hour when the 
pen was literally taken out of his fingers by death he 
never ceased composing. The variety of his work, qua- 
tuors, trios and sonatas for different instruments, won for 
him the prix Chartier from the Institute. He also received 
the prix Monbine for his opera ‘‘ Jocelyn,” and he was 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. 

His operatic works are ‘‘ Pedro de Zalamea,” in four 
acts, played at Antwerp in 1884; ‘‘ Jocelyn,” played in 
Brussels and in Paris in 1888; ‘‘Le Dante,” four acts, 
played in Paris in 1890; a historic drama, ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” 
played at the Chatelet in 1891, and ‘‘ Les Guelfes,” in 
five acts, not yet published. Besides these are some 
twenty-four artistic studies for the piano, and ‘‘ Lanterne 
Magique." a suite characteristique, in five parts and the 
symphonies—Symphonie Gothique, Symphonie in B flat, 
Scénes Poetiques, Symphonie Ballet, Symphonie Orientale, 
Symphonie Légendaire 

Then there are works for solos, choruses and orchestras, 
of which ‘‘ Le Tasse,” in 1878, gained the prize of la Ville 
de Paris, and was many times given at the ChAtelet con- 
certs ; also ‘' Diane,” poéme antique, given under the direc- 
tion of the composer at the Pasdeloup concerts. 

He was but forty-five years old and was not married. He 
lived with his mother and sister, on Boulevard de Clichy, the 
modest, simple and industrious existence that marks the 
French artist. Inexpressibly tender and gentle in charac- 
ter, he loved his mother with a profound and ardent attach- 
ment. All his care and thought was for her, and the great- 
est pain of his last days was in thought of the tears she 
must shed. 

Last autumn work on ‘‘ La Vivandiére,” which he was 
preparing for the Opéra Comique, was suddenly interrupted 
by the order of his physician to leave Paris for Cannes, 
where, with the will born of love for his creation, he la- 
bored to bring it to completion when at times the weakness 
of body compelled him to drop the pen. The last supreme 
effort was the composition of a supplemental solo for 
Fugére, for which the latter had expressed a wish. 

‘*All is gone but the head!” he said while writing it. 
‘‘T never found writing so easy. I can arrange and con- 
tinue and listen to ideas without being called to a lesson, 
to see a friend, to the performance of outside duties, or to 


dinner or tea!” What a pleasure to be able to think con- 


secutively !” 

There is something pathetic in the fact that in all his 
busy struggling life the music lover was denied the luxury 
of uninterrupted labor till chased by malady to a couch of 
death. 

Lingering consumption, the result of a cold taken by 
passing suddenly from heat to cold, was the cause of his 
death. Always frail and slender of form, M. Godard had 


a habit of stooping his shoulders forward that was not con- 
ducive to counteract any predisposition, and he had a little 
hacking habit of clearing the throat that indicated a weak- 
ness to those not accustomed to it, 

Miss Magdeléne Godard, his sister, the only otherchild, isa 
remarkably gifted violinist, and has decided talent for paint- 





ing as well. She plays much in concert here, and in society | 


salons often four and five times a week. 


them Americans and English, for whom she has warm sym- 
pathy. Aseries of concerts had been arranged for Pondon, 
in which she was to play her brother’s works. She wor- 
shipped his talent and was devoted to him. She isa tall, 
slender, active, nertYous girl, her whole expression one of 
live intelligence. She adopts in dressing many of the sen- 
sible modifications of American thought, unthought of by 
her more conservative countrywomen. 

The most profound sympathy is felt for the family 
There has been no gathering of any sort for weeks past 
at which conversation did not turn to the sick man, and 
‘* How is Godard?” ‘‘ What is the news from Cannes?” 
have been questions asked in every circle. 

M. Godard’s physician told me last night that the com- 
poser is dying, that it is but a question of time when the 
change takes place. 

Although it breaks my heart to anticipate the poor man’s 
leaving this world of life and love, I send you a few notes 
that you may have to use directly you hear the sad news. 
Don't print it before. Everything is from the lips of his 





mother and sister, soit is correct, and then it will be timely. 
I will send on anything new that may be worth while. Use 
his picture if you possible can, and use this one. 

Poor soul! How I would like to know where he goes, 
and what he does when the condition of existence changes. 
I wish people would stop having funerals and such things, 
accenting the idea of an absolute end of everything. It 
ought to be left a disappearance—a change of place. 

Any of itis bad enough. There is nothing better than 
we have it here—when we are let alone. 








Music in the Salon. 
R. WILLIAM H. BARBER’S fourth piano 


recital Tuesday afternoon at the residence of Mrs. 


Schroeder, 130 East Seventeenth street, was an artistic 
success. The program included Beethoven's sonata, op. 


90; Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Etincelles,” Stavenhagen’s ‘‘ Pastorale,” 
the ‘‘Chanson Triste’ of Tschaikowsky and the staccato 
etude of Rubinstein. 

The Columbia College Glee Club, aided by other musical 
societies, gave a successful benefit for the Working 
Women’s Society Thursday night, January 10. The pro- 
gram was judiciously arranged and the patronesses in- 
cluded some of the best known ladies in New York's social 
circles, this being a partial list: Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. C. 
P. Huntington, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. E. W. Bliss, 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mrs. Henry Draper, Miss Anna 
G. Carter, Mrs. R. W. Gilder, Mrs. Henry Van Rensselear, 
Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, Mrs. W. D. James, Mrs. G. W 
Griffith, Mrs. Frederick Coudert, Mrs. Rachel Kennedy and 
Miss Helen Weston. 

The prominent society ladies of Harlem gave a tea Sat- 
urday afternoon at the Ellerslie, upon which occasion a 
highly entertaining musical program was given, having 
been arranged by Mrs. Thomas H. Newman, Miss Timpson 
and Mrs. Van Emberg. The musical numbers were given 
by Mr. Hubert Arnold, violinist ; Ethan Allen Hunt, tenor; 
Mrs. Russell, soprano, and Mr. Levy, accompanist. About 
500 invitations were sent out. 

Mrs. F. S. Robinson will give one of the musicales of the 
season at her residence, 11 West Seventy-fourth street, 
Tuesday evening, January 22. The artists who will assist 
will include Mr. G. Blay and Mr. L. Corun, violinists ; Mr. 
B. F. Miller and Mr. A. Granitha, tenors; Miss Carr, con- 
tralto, and Mr. Agramonte, baritone. 

Sorosis gave a musical tea in favor of the Philanthropic 
Fund of the society Thursday afternoon, January 10, at the 
Waldorf, the function having been under the direction of 
the fund committee, whose members comprise Mrs. George 
Hervey Smith, Mrs. Abraham Lozier, Mrs. Esther Herr- 
man, Mrs. William E. Coffin, Mrs. John F. Douglass, Mrs. 
Albert M. Palmer, Mrs. Edward E. Kidder, Mrs. Jacob 


She is a rarely | 
successful teacher besides, having over sixty pupils, many of | 
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Hess, Mrs. Sydney F. Wilcox and Mrs. Lyman Fiske. 
Auxiliary Committee—Mrs. Harvey E. Fisk, Miss King- 
man, Mrs. W. H. Schott, Mrs. William C. Demorest, Miss 
Curtiss, Mrs. S. H. Kohn and Miss Lozier. The program 
was judiciously arranged, the participants being the New 
York Ladies’ Quartet (Elizabeth A. Gaffney, Laura H. 
Graves, Emma E. Potts and Zora G. Horlocker); the 
Abbott Sisters; the Ladies’ Mandolin and the Sorosis 
Carol Clubs; Miss Marcella Lindh, with songs; Miss 
Gertrude Betz, a young Austrian, played selections by 
Chopin and Paderewski; Hubert Arnold, in violin selec- 
tions; Mr. Perry Averill, baritone, and Mr, Howland, 
tenor. 

Mrs. F. B. Thurber and the Misses Thurber gave a 
musicale Thursday afternoon, January 10, at their resi- 
dence, 49 West Twenty-fifth street, in of Dr. 
and Mrs. Antonin Dvorak. The National Conservatory 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Dvordk, played Hindel’s 
‘Largo”; Mme. Lillian Blauvelt sang Gounod’s ariette, 
‘* Romeo et Juliette,” and Miss Bertha Visanska played 
the Hungarian fantasia by Liszt. There was a great 
complement of patrons, including Mrs. and Miss H. H. 
Iselin, Mrs. Blodgett, Mrs. Charles A. Dana, Mrs. Rocke- 
feller, the Misses Rockefeller, Mrs. Perry Tiffany, Miss 
Tiffany, Miss Vanderpool, Mrs. Chute, Miss Pitman, 
Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Butterfield, the Misses Gould, Mrs. 
E. L. Godkin, Mrs. J. J. Blodgett, Mrs. Richard Irvin and 
the Misses Schuyler. 

It is Mrs. Thurber’s intention to give two more musi- 
cales this winter. 

Miss Nora Maynard Green's pupils, as is the annual cus- 
tom, gave a highly successful musicale at Sherry’s Satur- 
day night in aid of the Girls’ Vacation Society, the rehear- 
sals having been carried on for weeks previous at Miss 
Green's studio, 420 Fifth avenue. The patronesses com- 
prised many well-known ladies in society, including Mrs. 
Seth Low, Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly, Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton, Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Mrs, Christopher Moller, 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Thomas S. Fuller, Mrs. Charles 
Parkhurst, Mrs. George Fairchild, Mrs. George Bliss, Mrs. 
Edward Drake and Mrs. Albert Lamson. 

Mme. Rosa Linde and Mrs. Gerrit Smith’s names were 
included in the program of the musicale given Monday 
evening in aid of the New York City Woman Suffrage 
League in Mrs. Lovell’s house, 4 Lexington avenue. 
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Milan.—The Scala at Milan 


Christmas with ‘* Sigurd.” 


opened the day after 


Tartini Remembered.—A large statue by the 
sculptor Dal Zotto of Giuseppe Tartini, the violinist, will be 
erected in his native city, Pirano. 

Pugno at Marseilles.—Raoul Pugno gave his 
second concert at Marseilles, which is said to have been 
very successful. The program included Beethoven's con- 
certo and Chopin's polonaise. 

The San Carlo at Naples.—The ‘‘ Cigno” writes: 
‘* What we had expected has come to pass. The manage- 
ment of the San Carlo counted on a subscription of 260,000 
francs ; instead of that it amounted to barely 90,000 francs 
for sixty representations.” 

Brussels.—At the Monnaie the operas ‘*Le Réve” 
and ‘‘L’Attaque du Moulin” have been heard again 
These, with the ‘‘ Navarraise,” met with great success. 

An American’s Parisian Success. — The 
‘‘Times’” Paris correspondent wires that Miss Suzanne 
Adams, of Boston, has achieved a success in her début at 
the Grand Opéra, such as has not been equaled in twenty 
years. Enthusiasts say they go back to Patti for her match, 
but without exaggeration she made an exceptionally 
brilliant start and ought to be assured of a great career. 

An Anecdote of Catalani.—The prima donna of 
the olden time was, as a rule, a somewhat illiterate indi- 
vidual. Catalani, for example—whose throat, by the way, 
was said to be large enough to swallow a penny loaf whole 
—Catalani was almost entirely uneducated. She was ex- 
tremely vivacious in company, and this, with her ignorance, 
often placed her in a somewhat ludicrous position. .The 
best story told of her in this connection is associated with 
an occasion when at Weimar she was placed next to Goethe 
at a fashionable dinner party. Catalani knew nothing of 
Goethe ; but being struck by the fine appearance of the 
poet, she asked the gentleman on her other side what was 
his name. ‘‘ The celebrated Goethe, madame,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Ah, yes; pray on what instrument does he play ?” 
was the rejoinder. ‘‘ He is not a performer, madame, he is 
the renowned author of ‘ Werther.’” 


‘** Oh, yes, yes, I re- 
member,” said Catalani, and turning to the venerable poet 
she addressed him: ‘‘ Ah, sir, what an admirer I am of 
‘Werther’! A low bow followed in acknowledgment. ‘1 
never,” continued the lively lady—* I never read anything 
half so laughable in all my life. What a capital farce it is, 
sir!” ‘*Madame,” said the poet, looking serious, ‘‘ the 
‘Sorrows of Werther’ a farce?” ‘Oh, yes; never was 
anything so exquisitely ridiculous,” rejoined Catalani, still 
laughing heartily. It turned out that the lady had been 
talking all the while of a parody of.‘ Werther,” which had 
been performed at one of the minor theatres of Paris. 


But fancy the mortification of the poet !---Exchange, 








32 
A Wild Western Opera. 


HE first of Prof. 
Francis Mueller and Reginald Mead was held last 
evening at Mozart Hall. Professor Mueller himself directed 
the music, and played the accompaniments to the different 


rehearsal the new opera by 


parts on the piano. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls,” the director 
said good humoredly, ‘‘let us commence right where God 
began to make the world—at the beginning.” 

Only the choruses of the first act were attempted last 
Mimeograph copies of the score were in the 
hands. The opening chorus was exceedingly 
It will show the cowboys and Indiansin an 
As the curtain rises these words are to be 


night. 
singers’ 


stimulative. 














effective group. 
ing 
(Upening—bassos and tenorsin unison 
We are the cowboys of the pra-i-rie, 
We do not use a table; 
is old rye whiskie, 

Our ponies have no stable. 

An range to say we chew all day and night, 

We are, we are, a fearful fright—tul tright 

Our pantlets they are made of leather 

lo stand all kinds of weather ; 
ir saddies somewhat like a chair, 

Our lar-yats, they are made of hair 

\nd for wealth we carry knives and guns 

Ve take, we take the bakery—and buns. 

Chant 

oO y yr about our stalwart shoulders 

and ywii tobacco juice we decorate the bowlders 

ive 

We crimsonate the villages 
pon our lively pillages, 

And every time we shoot a shot 

We miss the mark as oft as not 

We hate a shining stovepip at 

We perforate and bust it flat 

All voices.) 

Hi-ya, hi-ya, a cowboy’s life for us. We very much dis- 
like, we very much dislike a train, a train, a horse, a car 
or a *bus—a train, a train, a horse car ora 'bus, a bus, 
‘bus, "bus, "bus, ’bus, ’bus, ‘bus, ’bus, bust it! 


Having thus modestly bowed to the public, the players 
will proceed to the play. The leading songs in the first act 
Before Columbus Cross’d the Pond”; 
the part 


bass solo, ‘* 
Seated on My Mustang Swift ;” 
for second tenor, ‘‘ 1’m What They Call a Tenderfoot,” and 
the soprano, *‘Oh, Moon, What Sights You See.” The 
Another effective 


are the 


the tenor solo, ‘ 


choruses were reviewed last night. 
piece is the chorus for female voices, ‘*‘ We Chatter, Chat- 
ter, Chatter, Ail the Day.” 

The result of the first night was encouraging indeed, for 
forty singers were there, and they entered heartily into 
the spirit of the thing. Rehearsals will be had Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings henceforth. 

‘* We don't want to say too much about it right away,” 
said Mr. Mead, the author, modestly, ‘‘ for then the public 
We feel 


encouraged, however, and hope to succeed.”—£achange. 


might forget ail about it before we wanted it to 


Mr. Norris Writes Again. 
BOSTON, January 9, 1895 
Editors The Musical Courzes 
N thanking you for your courtesy in giving 
| me space for my letter of November 23 I must add a 
few words in reply to your reviewer's accompanying an- 
swe! 
the first place this subject does not seem to me 
it belongs to the elementary principles of 


In 
‘abstruse " 
musical education, and its proper place iS 
primer,” and at the beginning of that. 

I did not assert that the whole step is actually divided 
into nine commas and that the sharp receives five-ninths of 
I claimed, and still maintain, that for practi- 
We constantly 


‘‘in so small a 


this distance 
cal purposes it is theoretically so divided. 
use terms which are inexact in order to gain a practical 
working basis 

I suppose that there is hardly a teacher who does not say 
‘‘a major third from C is made minor by lowering the 
upper note one-half step,” knowing that we do not really 
lower the upper note, unless we tune it down to the desired 
The expression is used in the same sense that we 
or ‘‘the moon rises,” or ‘‘ the lamp 

prac- 
step is 


pitch. 
‘*the sun sets,” 
I tried to make ‘* Practical Harmony 
tical, and that the whole 
theoretically divided into nine equal parts, called commas, 


say 
went out.” x. 
because I maintain 
your reviewer is therefore not justified in his assertion that 
‘‘the difference between C sharp and D flat is much 
greater than the author imagines.” The art of music is 
one thing, and its exact science quite another. 

‘* Practical Harmony on a French Basis” is, as its title 
suggests, based on French theories; and by this I mean 
modern methods as taught to-day in the Paris Conserva- 
tory. When your reviewer claims that these commas 
under discussion are probably inventions of my own, and 
that they ‘ have no standing in the art of music,” he lays 
himself open to the charge either of insincerity or of sur- 
prising and inexcusable ignorance regarding this matter as 
taught at the French National School, Before making such 
an assertion he should refer to any one of the many books 
in use there. Savard, in his ‘‘ Principes de Musique,” writes 
particularly of this: ‘In carefully comparing the C sharp 
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and the D flat one will learn that they are not identical, 


but that the C sharp is a trifle higher that the D flat. This 
small difference is about one-ninth of a step and is named 
comma.” This book was published in 1875. Every book 
on theory in use at the conservatory employs like phrase- 
ology. 

It is not necessary, however, to goto the French school 
to prove that this use of the division of the whole step into 
nine commas has a ‘‘standing in the art of music.” In 
‘*General Musical Instruction,” by the celebrated Dr. 
Marx, we find the following: ‘‘ The least perceptible 
gradation of sound was called a comma, of which a tone is 
said to consist of nine, a great semitone of five and a small 
of four.” This book was translated into English in 1854. 
Your reviewer would not of course claim that Dr. Marx, 
Ambroise Thomas, Delibes, Massenet, Widor and Dubois 
‘* have no standing in the art of music.” 

The question of practical issue in this discussion is this: 
Which is the better way to notate the intemmediate interval 
dividing the whole step? In the art of music the majority 
of composers and theorists place the sharp higher than the 
flat. 

In ‘* Musical Composition,” by Dr. Marx, we find the 
following: ‘tC sharp and D flat are considered as forming 
a uniform sound—that is, equal as to pitch—although 
placed on different degrees. Mathematically these tones 
are not identical; C sharp is somewhat higher than the D 
flat.” 

In Jadassohn’s ‘‘ Harmony,” page 3, he writes: ‘‘ Among 
the half steps we distinguish between the large and small 
half step. The large half step is formed by the chromatic 
alteration which an accidental produces upon a note. 
From C to C sharp is a large half step. * * * The small 
half step exists only between two neighboring degrees ; 
therefore the distance from C to D flat above is a small 
half step.” He then adds the following ‘‘ note”: ‘‘ How 
erroneous the contrary view is, expressed in older text 
books, * * * is readily made plain to the practical mu- 
sician by the different resolutions of the like-sounding 
chords: F, A, C, E flatand F,A,C, Dsharp. The E flat, 
being nearer D, inclines toward it; the D sharp inclines 
to E.” 

Louise Lahse, in his treatise ‘‘ Wider die Neuclaviatur,” 
clearly expressed himself concerning this point. He 
writes: ‘‘ Surely the view that C—C sharp is the small half- 
step and C—D flat the large half-step does great injury. 
Really, just the reverse is true.” I wish to add in conclu- 
sion that in all this matter concerning notation we are 
considering chromatic melody. Chromatic harmony is 
quite another matter, and its notation is based on consider- 
ations having to do with the relationship of keys. 

Respectfully yours, 
Homer A. 


Head Tones. 
Editors Musical Courzer: 
AVING made an exhaustive study of the 
so-called *‘ head-tones” of the female voice during 
the past few years, it may not be out of place for me to 
send to your valuable paper a few of the results of my in- 


Norris. 





vestigations. 

The better to explain my views, I will begin by stating 
a discovery made by me several years ago, viz.: The 
voice, usually confounded with its media or instrument— 
the larynx and surrounding parts—is one of nature’s 
‘finer forces,” governed by the same laws of vibrating 
actions as are the other senses or forces of man, namely, 
hearing and sight. 

Studying the voice from this standpoint was a great 
step, for it at once liberated me from the various limita- 
tions of personality, and I gradually learned some of the 
possibilities and governing laws of the voice. As no force 
in nature is limited, I at once proclaimed the voice to be 
limitless and began to experiment with this fact in view. 
At the risk of being traced back to the original Ananias 
and Sapphira, I claim that the most ordinary voices can be 
made to touch with ease an octave above C in alt, and 
even higher. 

With the kindly aid of my pupils, I have demonstrated 
beyond doubt my ability to prove my assertion. 

Of course anyone objecting to innovation and a departure 
from the old methods naturally tries to explain the phe- 
nomena and at once remarks: ‘‘ A wonderful voice, but 
cultivating such a range of voice means poor low tones, 
which part of the voice we much prefer.” 

3ut I prove their fears groundless by showing how the 
low tones have been sweetened and rounded out since a 
better knowledge of the very high voice kas been gained. 
Alas! for my critic, it then only remains to be said: “Ina 
year or more the voice will fail,” &c. 

Again am I able to prove my premises correct by exam- 
ples of those who have not only regained their voices, but 
have retained and improved them in quality as time passed 
on. 

These facts necessarily prove themselves, for they are 
based on the law of atomic action. The law applied to the 
development of the very high head tones is equally applic- 
able to every tone expressed in either the male or female 





voice, and the voice is beautiful or discordant according to 
a following of law. 

I venture to claim that I possess the secret of the high 
head tones, and it is only a matter of time when the much 
disputed subject of ‘‘ head tones” and ‘‘ registers” may be 
definitely settled. I further state that my principles 
governing their development and the evening of ‘ regis- 
ters ’’ may be added to any method of singing. 

Further, by their development and underlying princi- 
ples I have cured chronic hoarseness, bronchitis and 
catarrhal affections. 

These facts alone would show their value, not only to 
singers, but voice users in general. 

One of the causes of a limited voice I find to be the eye, 
and it seems to be my fortune to first trace to this useful 
sense, sight, an illusion which greatly retards one’s mas- 
tery of the voice. 

By the eye we are led to believe in distance as expressed 
on the printed page and the keyed instrument. Now, the 
facts are, these distances are illusions, for nature has pre- 
vided an automatic muscular accommodation in the voice 
equally with the eye, and there should be no more mental 
or physical effort to sing what seems a distance than to 
look a distance. 

We may find astigmatism of the voice as weil as of 
the eye, but I fully believe both may be eradicated by a 
knowledge of the correct muscular action. 

This necessary muscular accommodation is of the great- 
est importance, and when through ignorance we fail to 
recognize the fact we are forced to accept the limited 
voice. 

As the fact is recognized, through conscious knowledge, 
and the very high tones are developed, a singing quality 
pervades the entire voice. 

I leave this letter with reluctance, for hardly a hint has 
been given of the results of my investigations or of the 
possibilities of the voice. 

ANNIE FILLIMORE SHEARDOWN, 
52 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 

A Valuable Library.—Reinhold Schmelz, 
known orchestra and chorus leader, owns one of the most 
valuable if not the most valuable libraries for military bands. 
He is also the possessor of a Guarnerius and a very valuable 








the well 


Bergonze violin. 

Innes’ Famous Band.—We understand that Innes’ 
famous band has been engaged to appear at the Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held at Atlanta, Ga., next Septem- 
ber, October, November and December. 

It is understood that in making this selection the man- 
agement were largely determined by the unique success 
achieved by Innes and his players at the recent Chicago 
World’s Fair. 

Innes is believed by many to have attained the position 
so long held by the late P. S. Gilmore in the regard of 
American lovers of military band music, and he is to be 
warmly congratulated on the success he and his band have 
met, especially during the recent Pittsburg Fair. 


The Musical Protective Union Meets.—The Musica) 
Mutual Protective Union held a regular meeting last week 
at the Old Homestead, Ninety-first street and Third 
avenue. President Alexander Bremer read his annual ad- 
dress, which said that the union had successfully withstood 
all attacks upon it, and is the most powerful body of its 
kind in the United States. The American Federation of 
Labor was severely criticised for granting a charter toe the 
Manhattan Musica! Union. The report stated that the com- 
mittee appointed to confer with the Theatrical Protective 
Union on mutual support had not been successful, and the 
appointment of a new committee was recommended to 
organize a local federation of all trades, professions and 
industries employed in places of amusement, the federation 
to be independent of all other labor bodies. The report 
also stated that money was being raised for the proposed 
Old Musicians’ Home.—Exchange. 
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HONOLULU, December 31, 1894. 

HE principal musical entertainment during the 
month was a concert and stereopticon lecture at the Kau- 
makapili Church, the proceeds of which were devoted to a 
‘*Merry Christmas” for the poor, unfortunate lepers on the 
island of Molokai. The entertainment was the thought of Mr. 
Wray Taylor, the organist of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, and he 
succeeded in clearing nearly $300. This was used in giving the 
lepers a grand feast on Christmas Day, and from all accounts the 
1,000 or more poor people had a good time. They acknowledged 


the thoughtfulness of Mr. Taylor ina set of resolutions. The 
program of music at this entertainment was as follows : 
Groat Gain, ** Postion Maree as occ ncins swine cvecsdececene Garratt 


Mr. Wray Taylor. 
Soprano solos— 


PINE 5 kng0¢ukon 0 1Ackuetiginubnuyes eemehake Jennie Black 
OE I acs dena is ate Ge undas 6 Sade secant Chadwick 
OC IGEN GONE 5 onc bs cvecddaectgreneescguaseeconnes .Bayse 
Miss Grace Richards. 
Trio, idylle for violin, viola and guitar......... ....-Dreyschock 
Messrs. H. Heitman, J. Rosen and A. Marques. 
SEED ARs * CON i oc ices on dhncbs cnacnncddsoudee<: Main 


Booth, H. F. Wichman, Walter Dillingham 
and Ernest Ross. 


Messrs. C. 


Contralto svlos— 


at NOEs nci'n 0 Wav nd ths cod ie bap £s Mhete taal . Chaminade 

EAU TERNIIES | 6.cpcccccnsae xtetbivwider menguderaes Rotoli 
Miss Jessie R. Axtell. 

Piano solo, *“‘ Fantasia de Concert ". .......c.scecccees eee SVa 


Mr. H. Eca da Silva. 


Song, ‘‘ Aloha Oe”. 


The second part consisted of a number of beautiful views from 
different lands explained by Mr. Joseph Marsden and illustrated 


musically on the organ by Mr. Wray Taylor. 


The program of Christmas music at St. Andrew's Cathedral 
was as follows 
‘“*Te Deum,” in F.... } Schill: 
“Jubilate,” in F...... aie 4 oes wi A 
Anthem, ‘ There were shepherds abiding '’........ Dudley Buck 





During the service, which was choral, the organist, Mr. Wray 
Taylor, played Mascagni’s intermezzo from ‘ Cavalleria Rus- 


ticana.” The cathedral was crowded at this service. 


At the Central Union Church the Christmas music was 
Anthem, “ How beautiful upon the mountains”.. Richter 
Offertory, ‘‘ Birthday of a King”............s66- ... Neidlinger 


Marzo 





Solo, ‘‘ While shepherds watched their flocks ” 

Miss Burhans presided at the organ, and the solos were sung 
by Miss Richards and Mrs. Warriner. 

A choral society has been formed, and will have its 
hearsal January 8, 1895. The 
elected for the ensuing year are: President, Rev. Alex. Mackin 
vice-president, Miss Hopper; secretary, Wray Taylor ; 


on otheers 


Tuesday evening, 
tosh 
treasurer, W. E. Brown. 

A carol service was given in St. Andrew's Cathedral Sunday 
evening, December 30, at which a very large congregation was 
Five carols were sung by the mixed choir of voices, 


present. 
‘*Noél,” was played as a solo on 


and Adams’ Christmas song, 
the violin by Mr. Joseph Rosen, who played from behind the 
altar, so that no one cgild see him. The effect was beautiful. 
Handel's “‘ And the glory of the Lord” was played as a postlude. 

In a previous letter I mentioned a ‘‘ Professor” Bradley, who 
posed here as a music teacher, but was a great humbug. Brad- 
ley has skipped to British Columbia, leaving a lot of unpaid bills 
for his wife to settle. He will not venture to return to Honolulu. 

A bright and prosperous New Year to THE Musicat. COURIER 
and its many readers ! Hawall. 
+o 


NEWARK, N. 


J. 
JANUARY, 13, 1895. 


CONCERT enlisting the services of a corps of 
metropolitan artists, including Mary Louise Clary, con- 
tralto; Miss Maud Powell, violinist; Mr. Wm. C. Carl, concert 
organist, and Mr. George L. P. Butler, tenor, was given in 
the Peddie Memorial Church Wednesday evening, January 2, 
1895. 

The excuse for this concert was principally to introduce to the 
musical world Miss Cecil Wilbur, a very miniature young ama 
teur studying the harp with Miss Morgan, who had the good 


taste not to appear in program with her pupil, although ad- 


A 


vertised to do so. 

Miss Wilbur made a début Hall 
season before a social and unmusicianly audience, whose per- 
sonal sympathy and encouragement, however, should not war- 
rant so inexperienced a performer appearing before a critical 
audience in conjunction with a bevy of artists with whom there 
could only be unpleasant comparison. To do Miss Wilbur jus- 
tice, however, I can say she played carefully—too carefully. She 
has an expressive touch, and shows evidence of good training so 
far. With several years more of study and conscientious work 
Miss Wilbur will no doubt develop into a harpist of ability. At 
present her performance is too amateurish to admit of criticism 
either favorable or adverse. 

Mr. William C. Carl, the ‘‘ popular one,” performed a series of 


oremature at Draton last 
I 





beautifully arranged organ numbers, which were received with 
enthusiasm by his admirers. Many of Mr. Carl’s Newark pupils 
were in the audience. 

Miss Powell is an immense favorite in Newark, and her ability 
as a violin virtuoso needs no special laudation. 

Miss Clary, while suffering from a cold, sustained her part as 
contralto soloist admirably. 

Mr. Butler's vocalism was an agreeable surprise. 
charmingly, and has the rare vocal virtue of 4 perfect pronun- 
ciation. His voice, though small, penetrates every part of the 
building. If Mr. Butler would sing to his audience rather than 
to the ceiling he would produce a better impression. 

Miss Laura Crawford was the accompanist. 

Mr. Herman C. Grunhert gave the second of his series of in- 
structive musical lectures in the Park Conservatory of Music Sat- 
The lecturer discussed ‘‘ The Sym- 


He sang 


urday evening, January 12. 
phony.” 

Mr. Grunhert 
writings. 

The last lecture occurs Saturday, January 26, when Mr. Grun- 
hert will take as his subject ‘‘ Richard Wagner.” 

The announcement comes to me that Mr. Thomas Bott, solo 
bass of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, has been similarly engaged at 
Trinity Church, New York, which position he assumes March 1 
Mr. Bott will also retain his position at St. Paul’s, Newark, his 
position at Trinity only engaging his services morning and after 
noon. A substitute will occupy his place in the organ loft in St. 
-aul’s Sunday morning. ‘These two positions, together with 
Mr. Bott’s Saturday work in the Newark Synagogue, make him 
one of the busiest choir soloists in a busy world of choir singers. 

Apropos of church music, we had the pleasure of a brief visit 
from that splendid artist and magnetic woman, Madame Zip- 
pora Monteith, Sunday, January 6, in the Clinton Avenue Re- 
Church. Mme. Monteith sang selections from ‘‘ The 
In consequence of her appearance the church con- 


has a varied acquaintance with symphonic 


formed 
Messiah.” 
tained an immense congregation. 

Mrs. Arthur Griggs continues to make the greatest advance 
in musical progress in the Newark public schools. Several gle« 
clubs have formed in the high and normal school, and the study 
of musical history, which Mrs. Griggs believes in so thoroughly 
as the basis of an individual knowledge of musical theory, is be- 
ing prosecuted with the.greatest activity. 

There is hardly a book on musical history or theory to be pro 
cured at the Newark Library, so eagerly are they devoured by 

he students of the public schools. 

This enthusiasm, manifested alike by students and faculty, 
must be most gratifying to the little woman who presides as mu- 
sical director, and who has succeeded in arousing a musical in 
terest in Newark that isa very inspiration. We have long needed 
this stimulating influence. 

Miss Mattie Russell, assuredly the youngest and most capable 
singer in Newark (she is only sixteen years of age, and has a con 
alto voice with a mezzo quality), is making an excellent im 
her 





tr 
pression with musicians and critics in Newark this season by 
refinement of style and intelligent vocalism. Miss Russell is a 
hard student, and is now receiving a thorough musicianly train 
ing, as well as a vocal training. 
If this young girl succeeds in 


perfect development at pres 


the future, as her gradual and 





indicates, she will make a valt 
Maser Linpiey THOM 


—= oe 


able artist. 


WASHINGTON. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., January 8, 1895 


A 


January 4, at Metzerott Hall. 


dience greeted the Georgetown Orchestra Friday night, 
& S J & 


This being the initial concert of its fifteenth season, no pains | 


had been spared to make it a complete success. It is very evi 
dent that Mr. Rakemann, the director, is familiar with the art of 
orchestral program making, as the compositions presented were 
of the highest order, and 
lovers. 

The first number by the 
beautiful opera, ‘‘ Carmen,” 
vigor, great precision and nicety being displayed, as though 
every instrument were in the hands of true artists. 

The orchestra was greatly influenced by the fire and enthusi- 
asm of the director, and responded to his baton in sucha manner 
as to call forth the heartiest applause. 

Scena e cavatina, from Verdi’s ‘‘ Ernani,” 
sung by Mrs. Thomas C. Noyes, whoas “ Dorothy Byrd Rogers” 
had already won the hearts of Washington people. Her sweet, 


so selected as to please all music 


orchestra, the prelude from Bizet's 
was played with fine spirit and 


was beautifully 


nt 


clear voice was easily heard above the orchestral accompani- 


ment, in some parts ringing out with astonishing fullness and 
power. Mrs. Noyes was most enthusiastically recalled, but after 
the fatiguing number was quite right in not responding to the 
repeated encores. 
Nesvadba’s exquisite 
so artistically and tenderly that all the quaint motives of the 
Rhinemaidens' pathetic song were brought out with fine effect 
The rendering of Gillet’s ‘‘ Passe-pied,” with a ’cello solo, by 
Mr. Rudolph Green, was a wonderful piece of phrasing, 
rhythm of the passing and repassing of many feet being splen 


‘* Loreley ” was played by the orchestra 


didly interpreted. 

Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasie,’’ by Prof. John Porter Lawrence, 
with orchestral accompaniment, was one of the most enjoyable 
interpretations of this popular composition heard in Washington 
in along time. His touch, like velvet, exhibited a delicacy and 
refinement of tone, coupled with tremendous power and abso- 
lutely faultless technic. In response to many recalls Professor 
Lawrence gratified the audience by playing the ‘‘ Love Song,” 
from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” 

The overture, ‘‘ May,” by A. N. Wight, of Dulwich College, 
England, was played for the first time in this country, the manu 
script having been brought by Professor Rakeman from Eng 
land last summer. The orchestra played with all the joyousness 
of May, with the lilting of songbirds, the running of fresh, cool 
streams, the soft wind blowing its sweetness from the south, and 


LARGE, appreciative and very enthusiastic au- | 


the | 


with just a suggestion about it of Wagner’s ‘‘ Waldweben’ 
(forest weaving.) 

It is a rare treat in this city to listen to such music, breathing 
of birds and blooms and May. 

Mrs. Noyes’ second number, “ For all eternity,” by Mascheroni, 
with violin obligato, received almost an ovation, and she prettily 
responded by seating herself at the piano, playing her own ac- 
companiment to the charming Scotch song, ‘‘ Janet's Choice,’ 


which she sang exquisitely. 

The last four numbers by the orchestra were Lacome’s ‘ Airs 
de Ballet,” ‘“‘Cortége,” ‘‘La famille Polichinelle,” ‘‘ Les Man- 
‘*Polacca,” and were so well played that it is 


dolinistes” and 
| said certain famous visiting orchestras will have to look out for 
the laurels they have heretofore carried away with them. At 
last in the history of this city the oft-used expression, ‘‘Can any 
good come out of Washington?” must fall into disuse, 
we have at least an orchestra, no longer amateur, but worthy of 
competing with the finest orchestras in this country. 

The members of the orchestra, all well-known musicians, are 


for 


as follows : 

Violins.—Lee Crandall, S. Minster, W. E. Morgan, William E. 
Green, C. W. Curtis, R. C. Stearns, L. F. Von Wimpffen, E. D. 
Sherburne, Max Kaestl, Oscar Kahl, J. Finckel, Miss Maud Bige- 
low. 

Second violins.—C. B. Keferstein, E. P. Upham, T. B. Amiss, 

‘lorence 


Jr., H. Bredekamp, G. M. Miller, J. W. McCann, Miss 
King, A. B.. Gawler, G. D. Mitchell, F. H. Seeley, W. Santel- 
mann, C. Douch. 

Violas.—G. K. Finckel, W. D. Hadger, W. H. Burr, Miss 


Holmes, L. Kruger, W. Buckingham, J. A. Jaegle. 
’Cellos.—R. Green, A. Fruthmeyer, C. Thierbach, 
el, W. F. Doyle, J Ulke. 
Basses.—C. Feige, W. Donch, N. Stein, L. 
Flutes.—E. W. Stone, H. Jaeger. 
*iccolo.—H. G. Seitz. 
Clarinets.—A. W. Coda, J. Olivera. 
Patzche, W. Lamers 
Dieudonne, R. Kolb, 


Paul Finck- 


Brandt. 


Oboes.—F. 
Bassoons.—J. 
Cornets.—Dr. William Long, J. 
Horns.—L. Tilleux, N. Petrola, J. Schulz, J. A. Jaegle 
Trombones.—E. Williams, H. Stone, R. Goepeke 
Bass\Tuba.—G. Licarione 
Tympani. C. Naecker 

Small Drum and Triangle.—S. 
Bass Drum and Cymbals.—J. Arth. 
Librarian.—J. Finckel 
Herman C. Rakemann 


R. Gibson, G. W. Mankey. 


Johnson 





conductor; John Porter Lawrence, 





Thomas C, 





pianist ; Miss Anita Cluss, harpist; assisted by Mrs 
| Noyes, soprano 
| The Executive Committee.—President, B. H. Warner ; vice 
| president, F. B. Metzerott; treasurer, C. W. Curtis; secretary, 
| E. W. Stone; John R. Hill, C. B. Kerferstein, Dr. F. S. Bar 
| barin, F. Weiler, T. H. Gibbs, J. D. Patten, Dr. W. Long 
| E. S. P. 
| oe 
PITTSBURG. 
PiITTsBURG, Pa., December 29, 1804. 
E most important engagement this season was 
t of César Thomson by the Art Society. Associated 





Mrs. Johanna Hess 
Walter E. Hall, 


The following 


this great artist and his accompanist, 





contralto ; 


f Pittsburg 


r, were Mrs. Celestia McDonald 








was the program 
Variations for the organ............... .Dudley Buck 


Walter E. Hall. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
organist, and Carl Retter, pianist, o 
} 
| 
| 
| m concerto No. 2 


es ....Max Bruch 


| Adagio f1 


| Polonaise..... . Wieniawski 


IUD Lass. sacdvcteunhartddelwauate .. Simon 

i VarateMlen oo. <a. vache. vaeee eee .. Wieniawski 
Mr. Thomson. 

Cavatina, ‘‘Ah! Quel Giorno”......... ja@abes ... Rossini 

Mrs. Celestia F. McDonald 

eS eee . Sarasate 
Mr. Thomson 

IO io on 0 5 55%5.4-0 44d, Sadar ones comma 4abas mina aes .... Ries 

II ooo s ars-0-0 6c Reigns Cache hams Caines eee Thomson 


** Most Wondrous it Must Be™....cccclccecevsbcccives Franz Ries 
Mrs. McDonald. 

Fantasie.... tess Paganini 

Mr 


The Art Society is doing fine work in bringing artists to our 


| Terre 
| 

| 

| a 
Thomson. 

| mG . : 

| city, as the following fromits new prospectus will show : 

‘he coming summer will, itis hoped, be eventful as marking 
the entrance of the society into a permanent home, provided 
| through the munificence of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, one of our 
| honored members, and greatly increased opportunity will be pre- 


sented for enjoyment and usefulness. 


f strength as an organization that we are 


‘It is by virtue of out 
season many of the most brilliant artistic 


enabled to enjoy each 


attractions that come to America. The privilege of this enjoy- 
ment may best be extended by membership in the society, and 
members who desire to invite their friends to join this year 
| should do so at once, in order that they may receive the ful! 


| measure of pleasure and instruction. Ten of the strong list of a 


dozen receptions planned for this year are yet to come, begin- 
ning with the important engagement of Mr Thomson, 
who will followed by Mr. Frederick Keppel, Miss Adele 
| Aus der Ohe, Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Maud Powell and her 
| string quartet, and probably Mr. William M. Chase and Mr. 


} Plunkett Greene, in addition to special exhibitions of impression- 


César 


be 


| ists and of the prize fund paintings in the society’s competition.” 
The Mozart Club gave its annual performance of ‘‘ The Mes- 


siah” Thursday night at Old City Hall. The soloists were Mrs. 
Miss Mary Louise Carey, con- 
Carl E. Dufft, bass. 


The performance 


Corinne Moore-Lawson, soprang ; 
tralto; Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, tenor, and Mr 
Mr. James P. McCollum was the director. 
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was generally satisfactory. Everything went well, except the It was a nice concert, the society singing with great enthusiasm 
or 1, for the want of more ensemble practice, was | and the violinist receiving a veritable ovation. 
ugh and unsteady This was the third Symphony concert program : 

a singing is exhibited than i bbe poe Symphony No.6....... sos spaninehsis revat 6aweans Sac eeeee Haydn 
enter the an eisteddfod. One of these in-| ari. «Le Mort d’Jeanne G’APC".......sccececeeeeceees 3emberg 
ere ig eve A rd Christmas Day. One of the naeaed . Mrs. Julie Wyman. 

ed was Hiindel’s “ And the Glory of the Lord | 5. ene from the “ Russian Prairie ...........0seeeeeeeeees Borodin 

es aap Se was not | pallet music from ‘Feramors”..........0eeeceeeeees Rubinstein 
00) 6 W livided between Trinity Songs 
< ah ‘La Vie” pa NSD < add seen dneserseseel sansdieseneaws 
- n sear’ cases : . ‘Matty, Meste Lark” x... 0cspssssien baupcsveseeasce Nevin 
: y- Mr. Nevin was aided by Miss ; Mrs. Wyman. 
. =e bp ow Yorks = Newcomb, | prelude, ‘ Die Meistersinger”............s.cssssceseooes Wagner 
: Clare - ' a 1 wn aed : — John Lund, conductor; F. W. Riesberg, accompanist. 
in anew church. Thr years aco Haydn's archaic ‘‘ Surprise” symphony was much enjoyed, and 
P \ , a“ me of the st fashional its antithesis, the Rubinstein ballet music, possibly even more 
eld was destroved br @ so. The Borodin number is a sort of musical curiosity, cleverly 
tenn tc inca ta another want cf | Care rick well. For me the enjoyment of 
ase biti the whole ‘ Meistersinger” prelude, which 
“ 1 ; oe . is a forest, an ocean of varicolored melodies. Mrs. 
, Wyman’'s voice has grown larger and her range more remarka- 
r ~~ . " Ypera | ble since her visit here of two years ago and she sang most 
p ‘ ‘ artistically ; for encore, Faure's ‘ Bon Jour. 
: ., e B Tenor Impett, of Troy, and Miss Munn, pianist, with others, 
gave a very enjoyable concert at the Star Theatre last week. 
=— Miss Ka ine FI g, of New York, was here recently and 
BUFFALO. sang several churches with great success ; she will probably 
sing ater at a concert. F. W. RIESBERG. 
B N. Y., J 895, bs Saas 
- ‘ | 
S' wh LEAVENWORTH. 
iS ent, et ideale 
eard t never Vv l any | LEAVENWORTH, Kan., January 2, 1895. 
e new ye s esolve | A BRIGHT and happy new year to the brightest 
a ¢ s y to musical journal, THE Musicat Courter, and in the lan- 
i p ¢ ¢ tal guag imortal Joe Jefferson, may your shadow never 
A n | & th gr 
‘ ‘ at :” Ml stma isic was to the usual standard this season. 
I M Cou I a S| the First Methodist Episcopal Church gave “ Ye 
the ane O I $s con " at which was sung “‘alle manner of ancient 
‘ ‘ ; a musick,” at Chickering}Hall, Tuesday evening, De- 
F. Vv How e 804 Ye doors were open atte ye candlelight, and 
e €, a pros} S pro 8 clock ye harpsichord sounded and ye Bigge concert 
fe en ania le go 
é Nay, nay sa w ngs al organist of the church, also ‘‘ yours truly,” was director. 
The costumes were immense, and the concert a musical as well 
Miss | as financial succe repetition was requested, but this choir, 
M d ne s justly yrated for its unique entertainments, both as 
t juality and quantity, preferred to give it as *‘ an annual.” 
\ ‘ e rs S ociety girls who have studied in New York have 
H ¢ ayed | ig their friends the pleasure of hearing them in the Art 
eC M Pow ore, | Li and ritt Clubs. Miss Maud Lotta, pupil of Mrs. 
Mrs. Wa | Chapper M Miss Cora Abernethey, pupil of Emilio Belari, 
Na i ‘ | and Miss Adelina W. Jones o studied in Boston, showed much 
t ev aS A I ilture and sang well. 
‘ ' notewort 1S I'he Whittier Club gave ‘an afternoon with ‘ Trilby,’” Du 
( ¢ luct Mr. L \ ( | Maur p ory. The program was most interesting, 
5s red nd I will give to show y how these things are done here 
| Introd jedeteneceshevescouduebursttecue 
k ate M Miss Alice Page 
M t A | P S amond” te Schubert 
‘ Miss Anna Angell 
i jarles G 1} St Trilby ob ov ancvkudenes 
ir. K Ha Miss Syrena McKe 
annes Br « | SO SON DOIG. ckccccsecesecesreverevesss. svsesveeces 
. | ard Kremser | : Miss Farrell 
as. So! dt CRTRCCOTE © 0 ccc cc cceroess est pcess vee .cteess 
— , Miss Fitzwilliams 
.. Hande - ’ ’ ” 
Hans Sitt Vocal solo Maldrouck s’en va, t’en guerre”......... ..+. 
: i wari y Miss Mary Angell 
: dias , Trilby as a Hypnotic Subject ’..........sscereeccccevece 
Miss Evelyn Dudley. 
. <ieoe , | Piano golo, “ Iangeoap te avy isintcos (5400 vod aene weoawes Chopin 
ee Blactnes nm : ae Miss Kate Blunt. saat 
‘ ’ c tz-Weide OIG «0 06 é9s008 can pepeevedae sé asteeeseeees -Du Maurier 
Male « Miss Ida Fritche : 
M alan a was given complimentary to the Art 
; peciaas ibs. The Thursday Evening Music 
S Mr. Ha ; . er rs , 
is Walia Club adjour the holidays to perme the second 
Male a aR all Thursday in Saturday afternoon at Chickering Hall 
ee ‘ KE. ¢ —: Miss Lo Smith, a young Leavenworthian pupil of Prof. Carl 
Male eet ; : Preyor, gave a piano recital, assisted by Mr. Preyor and Miss 
= “= Maud Latta. Miss Smith made her début before her musical 
A new ae Swe “ t was | friends, and sustained herself well. The program embraced 
ertainly tt © int t : S$ ol ne ohn’s capriccio brilliant, fortwo pianos, played by Miss 
oldest < ati . nn -. t fine | Smith and Mr. Preyor; Haydn's variation, F minor; Schumann 
gra ip polish of detail—f ance, | arabes nocturne, op. 9, No. 1, etude, op. 25, No. 3, and Wieni- 
the 6 \ aster —these things have be awsk alt p. 3, we conscientiously rendered by the little 
know it t former Lieder c oT ts idy 
Brahn I ! l, s 1¢ was the eflect Miss Latta sang Chadwick's ‘‘ Before the Dawn” and New- 
and ‘ u Moht Vater ymb’s ‘‘ Slumber Song.” This month weare promised Remenyi 
R he , the 8 i i several other good things. 
orchest “ : r\ atta 1usual Miss Kate Blunt, one of our most talented musicians, was mar- 
effe H = and t ciety | ried Thursday evening at the Congregational Church to Mr. 
1as evide ' new era. The vocal st y (Blau- | Edwin B. Parker, of Houston, Tex. Miss Blunt won the State 
velt, solols ‘ curs & t e €- | prizesin violin and piano, both at the great contest at Hutchin- 
ports of great aS tuere also ler Mr. Coerne’s strict | son this year and last. She was also a prominent teacher and 
disc e and st ISICLANSH If accompanist of the Columbian Chorus at the World's Fair. We 
Mr. Karleton Hackett, of Chicago, was the basso sol f the | regret her departure. E. R. JONEs. 
rt, and i favorable notice, sin ig the obligat olo ~ 
in the vecially we The conce wa ve in 
the s whic as be i various Warwick L. Thompson Dead.— Warwick L. Thompson, 
ther ars, and which, eig as the | apianist and composer, of Brooklyn, died of pneumonia on 
usual concerts here st Buff 1 rec | Friday last, after a brief illness. He was thirty-four years 
tions are lected with sa ll, the Philharm Orchestra, | old, and leaves a widow and three children. 
The Siingerbund made a bold venture when they engagea| “#0 Hegner.—The violoncellist Anton Hegner will 
costly Ysaye several weeks before his appearance in America, | &'¥@ four cello recitals on the four Wednesdays in March 
but a successful and profitable one it turned out tobe. Music | 4 the Hotel Waldorf. He will secure eminent vocal and 
Hall was crowded, at h prices, and Conductor Jacobsen and instrumental talent to assist, and he is now preparing the 





Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

T certainly seemed as if Mr. Emil Paur had de- 
termined to ‘‘do or die” last Thursday night, for 
with his orchestra he gave us a tremendous Wagner pro- 
gram made up with considerable skill and fairly illustrative 
of Wagner's development as a composer. It was an in- 
clement night, but the Metropolitan Opera House was 
fairly well filled and the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
not played so brilliantly this season. This was the 


program : 

“ Rienzi” 
ng 5 OE TE 

“*Tannhauser "’ | 
Bot Th“ Biigahoth'’s Aria, ..cccccncesvosvscses 
Rov C BLOND; <3... oesee ev ecccbcvcdecs 3 

“The Flying Dutchman ’ 1 
SPP TTT TTT ee j 

** Lohengrin”’ | 
Act II, Balcony Scene”’.....c000. | 
Act III.—Prelude............. | 


** Die Meistersinger *’ Wagner 


Act 1L.—“ Walther’s Preislied”............. 

Pe | ey tre 
“Rheingold ” 

* Procession of the Gods "’.............. 
“ Die Walkiire”’ ‘ 

“Spring Song” ....ccccs. occvevece ee | 
“Siegfried ’ and * Die GétterdAmmerung”’ } 


““Waldweben,” *‘ Siegfried’s Passage to Briinn- | 
“Morning Dawn ”’ and ‘‘ Rhine 


*’ (Richter arrangement). 


hilde’s Rock,” 


Journey 


Nordica and Mr. Anton Schott were the solo singers. 
It may be premised that an entire evening devoted to an 
f 


exposition of Wagner's music on the concert stage is 
neither in consonance with the master's views nor fair to 
the music played. But to offset this New York has heard 
Pso many times the Wagnerian music drama that it is not in 
But frankly the prac- 
The symphony should be the 


thedark when excerpts are given. 
tice is not a laudable one. 
‘* piece de resistance’ of the concert reom, and the dra- 
The 
Boston band was at its best in the “‘ Rienzi,” the ‘‘ Dutch- 
man,” and the Prelude tothe third act of the ‘* Meister- 


matic overture a subsidiary number in the program. 


’ 


singer.” Mr. Paur is not at home in Wagner. The intense 
dynamic effects are beyond his sympathies, and his tem- 
perament is not in touch with the surging, restless, feverish 
phrases of the modern music drama. 

The *‘ Waldweben” lacked poetry, atmosphere, and the 
Richter arrangement was without climax. The most vital 
work of the evening was the ‘* Dutchman” overture, which 
was played with surpassing fire and effect. 
‘* Dich Theure Halle” with fervor, and the ** Lohengrin” 
number with much delicacy and feeling. Mr. Schott was 
happy in his selections, although his voice has lost its 


Nordica sang 


bloom and his tendency to explosive emission is painful. 
But he was vigorous and enthusiastic. So was Mr. Paur, 
but other qualities are needful, both for singer and conduc 
tor. The orchestra was often clangorous, as Mr. Paur is 


much given to forced dynamic effects. 


A Clarinet Concert,—C. L. Staats, clarinet virtuoso,as- 
sisted by Minnie Little, pianist ; George Sauer, viola, and 
Jenny Corea, soprano, gave a concert at Chickering Hall 
recently, when the following was the interesting program : 


Andante and Tarantelle for clarinet and piano,............... German 
(First performance in America.) 
itn Brat NE Thc cr Vdkas cae ccaduiewddcekes +dasnbabes oe Massenet 
Adagio and Allegro from Concerto No. 2, op. 57 .. .......... .. Spohr 
(First performance in America.) 
Songs with clarinet obligato 
“Flow’r on the Way’’...... ‘ Abt 
“Pack Clouds Away ”’............5- ©. .....-Macfarren 
(First time in America.) 
Trio, E flat major, for clarinet, viola and piano.............. ..Mozart 


Mabel Lindley Thompson.—Mabel Lindley Thompson, 
with studios in New York and Newark, isa pupil of M. 
Rivarde and is well-known as a vocal teacher. She is well 
read in musical literature and has a thoroughly compre- 
hensive method, based on traditional principles, which 
enables her pupils to prepare themselves for opera, ora- 
torio, church choir and ensemble singing. She recently 
remarked : ‘‘ My pupils are as familiar with a composition 
written in minor as major, and are enabled to tell ata 
glance without touching the pianoin what relative minor key 
they are about to sing. These and all other points of neces- 
sary musical education for vocalists are taught in the 
simplest, most comprehensive manner, and its principles 
may be easily grasped by children.” The teaching of 
sight reading is Miss Thompson's specialty. 
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Music Tried on Beasts. 


T is a well-known fact that many animals are sus- 
I ceptible to music. Many dogs will bark or howl at the 
strains of a mouth organ or melodeon, while others protest 
vocally against piano playing, and few dogs can endure in 
silence the playing of minor chords. On the other hand, 
almost every woodsman can tell you that he can charm a 
chipmunk into appreciative attention by whistling a lively 
tune. Cats, too, are influenced by music, and many cases 
are on record of their fondness for piano playing, while 
violin music often stirs them to emulation, a fact which New 
England housewives ascribed to the sympathy existing be- 
tween pussy alive and the parts of pussy dead that were 
fabled to furnish the fiddle strings. Experiment has shown 
that individual animals are peculiarly influenced to joy or 
sorrow by some one particular note, chord or tone, while 
other music may have no effect upon them. 

An Englishman, C. J. Cornish, has been making musical 
experiments on various kinds of animals at the Zodlogical 
Society's Gardens in London, and he writes most interest- 
ingly of them in his book, ‘‘ Life at the Zoo."" Having first 
obtained permission of the management, Mr. Cornish pre- 
pared to give the animals a real musical treat. It was not 
part of his program to furnish inferior music, so he ob- 
tained the services of a first-class violinist from one of the 
good orchestras. With this violinist he went to the abode 
of the snakes, and the musician, hidden from the sight of 
his animal audience, began to play. Mr. Cornish writes of 
this : 

‘* The dweller on the threshold of the snakes’ home is the 
monitor lizard, an active and formidable saurian, some 5 
feet in length, whose watchful habits were said to give 
notice of the approach of the crocodile. It did not belie its 
reputation for watchfulness, for the instant it heard the 
sounds of the violin through its opened door it raised its 
head and stood alert and listening. Then the forked 
tongue came out and played incessantly round its lips; 
soft, slow music followed, and the lizard became quite 
still, except for a gentle swaying of the head from side to 
side.” 

Some blacksnakes in the same cage were similarly af- 
fected, although they were slower to show their appre- 
ciation. At first they raised their heads, waving them 
from side to side, in an apparent endeavor to ascertain 
whence the sounds came. Having made up their minds, 
they set out one after another for the source, and nosed up 
and down the wall in the manner peculiar to serpents. A 
big boa constrictor, who had been asleep for some few 
days, uncurled himself preparatory to taking a glide all 
around the cage. 

Suddenly the violinist swept his bow across the strings in 
a harsh and loud discord. The blacksnakes dropped their 
heads and hustled for the farther corner. The boa stopped 
short and evinced an inclination to hurt somebody. As for 
the monitor lizard, he executed a startled flop and scuttled 
off with an air of disgust and alarm, declining thereafter to 
be coaxed back by the most alluring airs. His trust had 
been basely betrayed and he evidently didn’t propose to 
put himself again in a position where he would be madea 
subject for practical jokes. 

Selections from ‘‘ William Tell” were tried upon the 
sheep and goats, and they were immensely pleased with 
the opera. At ‘t The Shepherd's Call” they sniffed the air 
inquiringly and crowded up to the bars in a compact 
bunch. When the music stopped they voiced a unanimous 
request for more with a great acclaim of bleating and 
baaing. A lively measure brought them all back to the 
bars again except a few of the goats, who frisked about in 
the liveliest fashion, only to stop short with the cessation 
of the music. 

Next to be entertained by Mr. Cornish’s purveyor of 
sweet sounds was the big wild boar, who simply got up 
and snorted with surprise when the sound of a lively jig 
reached his ears. At first he was very suspicious. Per- 
haps the sounds reminded him of the tones of the hunters’ 
horns which had sounded the death blast to thousands of 
his race. After a little, however, he calmed down, observ- 
ing no evil effects or designs upon his life following the 
music, and presently showed signs of marked appreciation, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the player until finally he 
poked his nose between the bars. Disappcintment was 
evident in his aspect when the player went on to visit the 
Indian elephant. They tried on him the same music that 
had so pleased the boar. It didn’t please him, and he didn't 
lose any time in making that fact-apparent. At the first 
strain he flapped his ears and elevated his trunk. The 
music went right on, and the elephant got very mad about 
it. He swung his trunk viciously. He switched his ropy 
tail about so fast that it looked like a misplaced halo. He 
danced around the place with ponderous agility, and finally 
he lifted up his voice and trumpeted such a tremendous 
protest of rage and disgust that the musician got timid 
and stopped playing. It was very evident that the ele- 
phant wouldn't have violin music. 

Most delighted of all were the bears. No sooner had 
the musician drawn the first tone from the instrument than 
every inhabitant of the bear cage was all attention. A 
sweep across the strings that produced a full chord acted 








on those bears like a galvanic battery. They fairly leaped 
in the air and went scrambling for the bars, where they 
stood erect listening withall their ears. The polars jammed 
their noses into the openings between the bars, sniffing the 
air joyously, while the two grizzlies acted the part of dis- | 
criminating but admiring connoisseurs. First they would 
cock their heads on one side, then on the other, and then 
they would look at each other with an appearance of 
saying : 

**Now, that’s what I call good music. 
and what expression !” 

Very different was the effect of the music on their smaller 
cousins, the wolves, who showed themselves to be of those 
who, having 

No music in their souls, 
Are fit for treason, stratagem and spoils. 

The arts of the violinist spread consternation among 
them, although some of the foxes in the cage didn’t mind 
the music. This experiment Mr. Cornish sets down thus: 

‘* The common European wolf set up its back and wrin- 
kled its lips into a fixed and hideous sneer, showing all its 
teeth to the gums, with its tail between its legs. The 
Indian wolf showed signs of extreme and abject fear. It 
trembled violently, its fur was erected, and cowering down 
until its body almost touched the ground it retreated to the 
farthest corner of the cage. When the music was played at 
the back of the cage, where the musician was invisible, its 
alarm was in no degree abated. It crept to the door to 
listen, and then sprang back and cowered against the bars 
in front of the cage, and so continued in alternate spasms 
of curiosity and fear. The jackals and some of the wilder 
foxes were not less alarmed than the wolves. The female 
jackals ran oack to their inner den and hid themselves. The 
male erected its fur until it appeared as rough as an Esqui- 
mau dog, and crept backward and forward with its lips 
curled back, opening and shutting its mouth, growlmg 
whenever a strong discordant note was struck. The scene at 
this time was extremely amusing. The prairie wolves next 
door sat down to listen, the African jackals sat on a 
shelf and watched, and the performance was overlooked 
from a distance by a nervous but highly interested row of 
foxes, of different sizes and colors. It was like a picture 
from an illustrated edition of Asop’s Fables. The foxes in 
the larger cages came forward readily to listen to the | 
music, though the usual experiment of striking a discord | 
startled them greatly. But the rough fox from Demerara, | 
in a small cage behind the building, was so violently | 
alarmed that tue keeper requested that the music might | 
cease for fear the creature should have a fit, to which 
ailment it appears that foxes and wolves are very subject.” 

This dismay of the wolves, Mr. Cornish thinks, gives 
color to a German legend known to most German children. 
A poor fiddler, returning late at night on foot from a fes. 
tivity in a country place where he had been playing, was 
passing through a forest when a pack of wolves got on his 
trail. Hearing their cries he set out on a run, still clinging 
to his violin. At the edge of the forest stood a small de- 
serted hut, and he hoped to reach that and bar himself in 
before the animals overtook him. Within a few rods of 
the edge of the forest the pack came in sight around a 
curve not 100 feet behind him. The fiddler kept on brave- 
ly, but the wolves were gaining fast. Thinking toincrease 
his speed and perhaps retard his pursuers, he took his 
fiddle from under his arm with the intention of throwing it 
back among them. As he seized it a string burst with a 
loud tone. 

With a wild yell of dismay the pack halted, those 1n front 
going down on their haunches. The moment's delay saved 
the man, for he gained the hut. The door was closed, 
however, and he couldn't get in. The wolves after a mo- 
ment’s pause resumed the chase. The roof of the hut was 
low, and the fiddler tossed up his instrument andscrambled 
up himself. A minute later the pack was howling about 
him. Unfortunately the roof was so easily accessible that 
there was danger of the wolves gaining a foothold on it. A 
big fellow essayed it and was scrambling up when the 
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| of some people, and behind his rivals for others. 
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AND 


fiddler kicked him down. But he couldn't watch all the 
sides at once, and the onslaught came from all directions. 
When he was about to surrender himself to what seemed 
like inevitable death an idea came to him suggested by the 
terror of the wolves at the snapping of the violin string. 
He seized his instrument and drew from it a wild wail. An 
answering wail came from the wolves, who slunk away. 
Hunger soon drove them back, but another chord from the 
fiddle scattered them again. All night the fiddler held the 
savage beasts at bay with his fiddle, and in the morning he 
was rescued by passing peasants.—** Sun.” 


Fiddlers. 
HE appearance in this country of the violinist 
Eugene Ysaye, regarded, we believe, as the first of 
Europe’s later artists, has brought the following request 
tothe ‘‘Sun” from an old reader of evidently very accu- 
rate recollection : 
To the Editor of the Sun: 


StR—Several years ago you published an article on violinists, in- 
cluding Joachim, Wilhelmj, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski. Will you 
be so good as to say how Ysaye ranks with those artists? §S.R. A. 


Ysaye is of music's upper crust ; he has music in his na- 
ture and the power of expressing it in his mind. He has 
the gift, he is honest, and he has been bred in the school 
which of all is the most likely to exploit the violin to the 
full of its charms and wonders. The spirit of the violin in 
its purest and loveliest breathes through those who have 
got their education from Vieuxten:ps, the Belgian. Their 
physical capabilities also are developed to the furthest 
limits. On the strength of their training Vieuxtemps’ pro- 
fessional descendants can well hold the first place among 
violin players against the scholars of France or Germany, 
or against anybody, until the great man comes beneath 
whose overpowering personality the question of school is 
lost to sight. Ysaye is full of feeling, untainted by the 
various vices which music may be heir to, healthily senti- 
mental, strong, accomplished and admirable; but when he 
knocks at the door of such as those named above, whom 
during the last fifty years the violin has made most dis- 
tinguished, he cannot enter. He is not of their class. 

We suppose that the performer, who, though working 
with the second-rate medium of the piano, achieved the 
reputation of being on the whole the king of all for all times, 
Liszt, had his doubters and qualifiers, who would maintain 
that some other artist was to them more satisfactory. 
Every one of the men recalled here stood first to the liking 
Each had 


his way and limitations, and in the matter of followers each 


| was subject to the usual laws of human disagreement. 


None of them we must incline to think possessed the flash 
of extreme genius which comes down to us by tradition 


| from Paganini, or the passion which history asssociates 


with Ernst. Varying, disagreeing, or, to go further, 
almost contradicting as they were, when confronting each 
other, in their conception of the player, they had each the 
one commanding and indispensable quality common to 
greatness in all arts, the quality of the master, of individual 
force and mastery, which in the fiddler makes him a new 
creator of his notes instead of an echo, and which puts him 
on the level of the composer, however lofty, and makes him, 
in his own fashion, theiatter’s peer. When such companion- 
ship is lacking, and the player in himself is manifestly not 
the equal of the music, however successfully he executes it 
he must stay in the second rank. 

The one most universally approved or tne least provoca 
tive of dissenting criticism since, taken as a musician and 
as a player, he was the roundest in his powers and qualities, 
was probably Vieuxtemps. And what a noble player he 
was! How splendid and yet how rich and strong and 
dignified was his art, and how true and elevated his music ! 
‘* At that time,” one of the most finished students who ever 
came from Joachim’s hands once said to us, referring to 
about forty years ago, ‘‘ Vieuxtemps was without fault.” 
Under another test, which critics must weigh and respect, 
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Vieuxtemps would have to be placed before all his fellows, 
for he by common consent, was supreme in playing the 
headpiece of violin music, the Beethoven concerto. Good 
and marvelous as he was, it was not for Wieniawski. It 
uncovered mercilessly Wilhelmj's infatuation for the robust 
as a bar to his building it anew in the full grandeur and 
beauty of the original. Joachim could play it better than 
anyone else, in some ears ; yet as preponderance of opinion 
gave the palm for its rendering to Vieuxtemps, he held a 
unique claim to the crown. 

Joachim is a crucible where the last trace of music’s dross 
is dissipated. He hasthe grand style; he is the towering 
representative of the classic idea, and he can show us what- 
ever greatness the world of violin music affords. If the 
Devil's Advocate claimed his turn to speak he would be apt 
to say that breadth, repose, simplicity, and the worship of his 
text have been cultivated in Joachim to a point where one 
begins to feel the flutter of a desire that the rigid rules 
laid down so unselfishly and highmindedly might be strained 
for a moment, and the interpreter made less submissive to 
propriety and sense of honor and absorption in doing the will 
of the dead man whose thoughts he expresses again. 
Long years of this habit came todull Joachim's spontaneity ; 
and, moreover, his ear is notof the undeceivable precisionthat 
keeps the intonation invariably true. Yetheis magnificent 


and monumental. 

Wieniawski showed how perplexing but how instructive 
are comparisons between the grand masters and the lesser 
artists who play with a facility making their skill seem 
flawless until tried by the standard of ability really phe- 
nomenal. Remember, for instance, how Wieniawski rose 
into the higher registers and took us with him without a 
tremor at the height, and then see how few among other 
aspirants can follow without bringing to mind the singer 
toiling above the voice’s normal ranges with labor and 
anxiety unconcealable, however infinitesimally faint. Jum- 
ble all the higher class players together as substantially 
alike in this respect, and then a little reflection will group 
them differently, and some who have passed without chal- 
lenge as perfect will have to sink back into a still beautiful 
but unmistakable inferiority, just as a stone imagined to be 
first water looks dull when one of the divine fire at last 
shines upon it. Wieniawski approached a mountain of 
technicality with the serene surety of a cable car, to which 
grades are a matter of absolute indifference. It goes up 
or down without check or suggestion that the hill exacts 
from it any greater effort than the level. Wieniawski 
went through his pieces in a very similar manner, and 
doubtless with a similar feeling on his own part. He must 
have been inspired, with Sam Patch, with the conviction 
that some things could be done as well as others, and he 
illustrated his motto with complete success. 

All things in play were alike to him, or at least he had 
the power of making them seem so. His superiority, or, 
as it might be called, his factor of safety, was so great over 
and above his task that his hearers heard with a sense of 
rest, when, listening to the same thing from other artists 
claiming membersbip in the first class, they would have 
felt the strain of effort. Running from,the bottom of his 
instrument to its top, up or down, forward or back, never 
‘nade him change his stride or add an extra breath. The 
ease with which Wieniawski poured out notes set for him, 
raised in us a certain tickle of humor, and we listend with 
delight and the break of a smile at the fun of this gigantic 
power. And how perfect, how smooth and delicious for all 
its bewilderment! What mancould put music into a form 
more generally satisfactory and pleasing? While we could 
rarely separate the idea of virtuosity from Wieniawski, and 
though he could not play the Beethoven concerto as others 
could, who like him could make each particular gem in 
Mendelssohn's last movement sparkle, or the first part soar 
and sing? A great man he was, fat and clumsy in him- 
self, but a violinist of unequaled elegance. He came, in- 
deed, from the happy land of music. 

Wilhelmj had pre-eminently the genius of sound. Tones 
coming from other bows were boys’ tones to his. As some 
eyes can see farther than others, so his ear heard better, 
and it was that characteristic doubtless which demanded 
and obtained from his bow and fingers a technicality so 
extraordinary in its perfection that if he had not been more 
interested and ambitious in other directions, deficiency in 
a few little special faculties would scarcely have prevented 
him from being the most astounding of all bravura 
players. But in thinking of Wilhelmj we do not dwell on 
bravura. We think of a devotee of tone, conceiving all 
things on a grand and robust scale, inclining so to present 
them always, and thereby impelled often to move with a 
stateliness and appearance of deliberation rather foreign to 
the more appropriate step, and to lose something of light 
and shade, and to jostle the lines laid down for him asin- 
terpreter; but a most grand and imposing master, of a 
power absolutely unapproached, and clothed in the supreme 
majesty which that gift confers. If Bach had heard Wil- 
heimj play the ‘‘ Chaconne” we fancy that the old man 
might have frowned in his admiring amazement, but he 
would have been likely to say in the end: ‘‘ Son, there has 
been none like you.” 

Well, Ysaye as an artist is more than beautiful. We 
would much rather stay on the praising side of one so 








meritorious. To deny him anything seems harsh and un- 
necessary. None the less, justice to the history of his 
profession strongly backs up this request that his rightful 
place in it should be considered, and so when we go to meet 
our new friend face to face we see that we have to leave the 
side of these most illustrious predecessors, and stand down. 
Ysaye cannot draw his feet clear above the plane on which 
the gods tread, for the simple reason that his play, delight- 
ful though it be, and imbued with about every commend- 
able quality, brilliant, poetic, vigorous and sincere, is still 
not of the calibre that commands the homage even of the dis- 
senters, and gives the universal shock which tells that there 
is the man of genius, so far greater than the run of his 
fellows as to seem well nigh radically different. He fails 
to fit the measurements of undying greatness. It is beyond 
him to wrench our gizzard. The grand mastery he has not. 
Toil conscientiously and profitably as he may, and stir his 
musical soul to its depths, still will he never be as big a man 
as the fiddle. —Sunday ‘‘ Sun.” 


Musical Items. 


A Musicale for Dr. and Mrs. Dvorak.—A musicale was 
given last Thursday afternoon by Mrs. F. B. Thurber and 
the Misses Thurber, in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Antonin 
Dvorak, at their residence, No. 49 West Twenty-fifth 
street. It was the first of three which Mrs. Thurber will 
give during the winter. An attractive musical program 
was rendered, consisting of Hiandel’s ‘‘ Largo,” by the 
National Conservatory Orchestra, conducted by Dr, 
Dvorak ; Gounod’s ariette, ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” sung by 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, and the ‘‘Hungarian Fantasia’,’ by 
Liszt, which was given on the piano by Miss Bertha Visan- 
ska. 

Among those present were Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs. 
Rutherford Peabody, Miss Peabody, Mrs. and Miss H. H. 
Iselin, Mrs. Blodgett, Mrs. Dinsmore, Miss Dinsmore, 
Mrs. Ward, Miss Ward, Mrs. Barney, Mrs. and Miss Dim- 
ock, Mrs. Charles A. Dana, Miss Ruth Underhill, Mrs. 
Prescott Hall Butler, Mrs. John S. Wise, Mrs. James Tal- 
cott, Mrs. Walter Lewis, the Misses Lewis, Mrs. Rocke- 
feller, the Misses Rockefeller, Miss H. N. Lawrence, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander T. Shaw, Miss Shaw, Mrs. 
Colgate, Miss Colgate, Miss Windom, Miss May 
Colby, Mrs. Perry Tiffany, Miss Tiffany, Mrs. 
Samuel Thorne, Mrs. Billings Larned, Miss Vanderpool, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. William F. Cochran, Miss 
Cochran, Mrs. George B. Newton, Miss Nevins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stranahan, Mrs. James A. Douglass, Dr. Parkhurst, 
Mrs. Charles Howland Russell, Mrs. Chute, Miss Pitman, 
Mrs. Seth Low, Mr. and Mrs. George E. Dodge, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leland, the Misses Leland, Colonel and Mrs. Best, 
General and Mrs. Butterfield, Mrs. Hall, Miss Hall, the 
Misses Gould, Mrs. Faneuil D. Weisse, Mrs. Juilliard, Mrs. 
Fred Butterfield, Mrs. Worthington, Mrs. Stimson, Miss 
Stimson, Mrs. Willets, Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. and Miss 
Setterlee, Mrs. William A. Perry, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. 
Clarence Postly, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Godkin, Mrs. J. J. 
Blodgett, Mrs. Richard Irvin and the Misses Schuyler.— 
‘* Herald.” 

The Liebling Amateurs.— The Liebling Amateurs 
gave a concert on last Saturday atternoon at Kimball Hall, 
Chicago. The following was the program : 






Ballade, Op. BD. .cccocccsccsccsccecsccccsscvcccvesccccccsseccconses Reinecke 
Mr. Gorham. 

TOGORIER . occccccecdsccodecepercescssdeseespeousceycccseccossteeses Pollini 

Gavat, OP. TB... ccccccccccrccrececesscccesoveseccceccosscooves 3. O. Klein 
Miss Hartman. , 

Voodl, Soleibort's + Bare a ok die Cocseveevccsebsctetcvcdestkess 

The Janotta Ladies’ Quartet, 
Misses Aurelius, Hartman, Freeman and Atkins. 
MeeOGS TORS. cccescccccevscsensoccsscsocenssr cbedsovcvecsbesqune’ Bendel 
Mr. Davis. 

“ Portrait,” op. 22, NO. 2.......ce06 .See boeck 
ON cdc ccc ccvcctccccvedopewccenseevesopevececeavevessets Conrath 
Miss McDuffee 
Nocturne, Op. 9, NO. B...cccccoccsccsecvcccccccccecssvcesccsesecoes Chopin 
Prelude, OP. DW. .cccsceccccccccccccsccccccccccessscvccesccces Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Hough. 

“* By Moonlight ”......cccccccoccccccvccccsccsssessssseseseeveseecs Bendel 
Mrs. Nichols. 

VYoonl, “ The Bicoms In ot C0 RW so rivcsctsccnccctcccvededscidal Bishop 


The Janotta Ladies’ Quartet, 
Misses Aurelius, Hartman, Freeman and Atkins. 
Scherzo, from sonata Op. 100......0.sceeececeeeceeeeeeeeeeees Rubinstein 
Miss Fisher. 

National Song Contest.—Mr. Homer Newton Bartlett 
won the National Song Contest prize offered by ‘‘ The Domi- 
nant” for the best national song. Harry Coleman, of 
Philadelphia, the publisher of ‘‘ The Dominant,” will pub- 
lish this prize song of Mr. Bartlett’s. It is a setting of the 
old poem of ‘* Old Glory.” Mr. J. Remington Fairlamb was 
the winner of the second prize, his subject being ‘‘ Sons 
of America.” This will also be published by Mr. Coleman. 


The Svutro Sisters Honored.—On Thursday last the 
Misses Sutro were tendered an informal reception in the 
Blue Room of the White House by Mrs. Cleveland. During 
the reception the sisters, responding to a suggestion of 
Mrs. Cleveland, gave several of their selections, which 
were received with every demonstration of delight by all 
those present, among whom were Mrs. Perene, Mrs. 





Gresham, Mrs. Lamont, Miss Leiter and Mr. and Mrs. 
Freeman. 

Abercrombie’s Pupils’ Recital.— The pupils of Mr. 
Abercrombie gave, assisted by Prof. Leon A. Labonde, gui- 
tarist, a vocal recital onlast Monday evening at St. Ceci- 
lia’s Hall, Rochester. The program was: 





Part cong, “My Pretty Mala. ..0cvcccccevesccecssotessecces Neidlinger 
Mozart Quartet—Messrs. Bowman, Abercrombie, Fisher and 
Tracy. 

Song, ** Good Bye, Sweet Day ”.... ...cccsccceceeeecseeeenveene Vannah 
Miss Jean Hamilton. 

Song, “Stars of the Summer Night”’,.......ccccercsescessccccees Tours 
Mr. Hugh F. Hart. 

EE, EtG aw Be ie eins ia cdar ic derebediidcasescspestes Shelley 
Mr. Phillip E. Hone. 

Song, “‘ When the Heart is Young”’.........cc.secseeecccssceeees Buck 
Miss Minnie Thompson. 

Boe, — Tas Meer 6 Ge vk csdencccesccscneccedccucsess Chadwick 
Mr. L. D. Schlenk. 

Song, ‘‘ The Nightingale and the Rose” De Koven 
Mrs. W. Clarence Whittlesey. 

Recitative and aria, ‘‘ Lascia ch’io pianga”’............ . Handel 
Mrs. O. F. Reed. 

Golo guitar, *“Moemicodm Meee... civcessccccdsoses Leon A. Labonde 


Prof. Leon A. Labonde. 
Recitative and air (by request), ‘“Total Eclipse’ (‘“‘Sampson’’). Handel 
Mr. Abercrombie. 
Accompanied by Miss Alice Wysard. 


Base, * AAT USS PROM ess cncccanchvcncsvecashivcesdyce C. B. Hawley 
Mrs. J. Blumensteil. 

Asin, * Henne o08 Ammen citaccccccdesecdespecvcescoescoceyey Handel 
Mr. Daniel Cantor. 

See, (Oe on vadcnpecdrcisnese Wnemnenhonstee¢eennsststuecces Balfe 

Messrs. J. M. and M. Hays 

Resteh come, “Cae es iv'c ccudiccncssusccecsccécvaccctntes Dow 
Miss Emily Bradley. 

Polenaninn, “Tate” icccvgdosss sescecce aes. kn dnantamete Thomas 


Miss Charlotte Dennebecq 
Recitative and aria, ‘‘ Grazie, Clementi, Dei”’............ Mercadante 
Fraulein Elizabeth Krautwurst. 
Notturno, a due voci, “Per Valli, per boschi”’................ Blangini 
Miss Dennebecq and Mr. Abercrombie 
Part song, “* They kissed, I saw them do it”’................06. Hawley 
Mozart Quartet. 

Beethoven Quartet’s Second Concert.—The second con- 
cert of the season of 1894-5 of the Beethoven String Quar- 
tet will be given to-morrow evening at Chamber Music 
Hall. This is to be the program : 


Quartet, ‘‘Aus meinem Leben,” in E minor...............++++ Smetana 
Allegro vivo appassionato. 
Allegro moderato alla Polka. 
Largo sostenuto. 
Vivace. 
Adagio and menuetto from trio op. 19, in E flat , 
major, for violin, viola and violonceilo....... | 


Quartet, 25, in G minor, for piano, violin, viola + 
f cecccccveseess Brahms 


phsvacuanees .Mozart 


ONE WII ho cava ep ncdnedercioderassescecess 
Allegro. 
Intermezzo (Allegro ma non troppo) 
Andante con moto. 
Presto (Rondo alla Zingarese). 


The Passing of Salmon.—Theodore Salmon, the pian- 
ist, who is at present located in Pittsburg, was here on a 
visit last week ; he left for his home Sunday evening. Mr. 
Salmon is expected to play in New York early in February. 


The Harps of Home.—‘‘I read in the ‘ Sun’ the other 
day,” says a constant reader, ‘‘a little article about 
‘ The Harps of Home,’ in which it said that the old AZolian 
harp that was made of a single silk string stretched 
tightly on pegs, fixed between the upper and lower sashes 
of a window, was now no longer made, but that its place in 
flats, anyhow, was more than taken by the singing steam 
radiator, a modern up-to-date harp, run not by wind, but by 
steam. It seems to me that in denuminating the steam 
radiator the modern harpof home the writer jumped rather 
quickly to a conclusion. 

‘* 1 should say that the real successor of the old Aolian 
is the speaking tube up from the front vestibule. The con- 
ditions must be right to make it work. With the best 
effects the outer door of the vestibule must be open wide, 
so that the winds can rusb in unobstructed, and there must 
be plenty of wind. With the conditions thus favurable, 
you get from the whistle on the speaking tube in the flat a 
musical note of more or less fullness and sharpness, rising 
and falling with the blasts below. I should say, by all 
means, that not the steam radiator, but the speaking tube 
is the real, true harp of the flat. ’"—*‘ Sun.” 


Pierre Benoit, the Flemish musical composer, has 
finished a new lyric opera,‘‘The Last Days of Pompeii,” after 
Bulwer’s novel of the same title. The work will shortly be 
brought out with splendid accesories at Antwerp. 


Beethovenhaus Verein. — It has been decided by 
the Beethovenhaus Verein to again give a great cham- 
ber music festival, to begin at Bonn about the middle of 
next May. ‘This festival is likely to last five days, as on 
former occasions. Johannes Brahms has signified his inten- 
tion of being present. The society, which was founded 
in 1889, has been successful to the degree of being able 
to buy and pay for Beethoven's dwelling, including its rich 
collections valued at 100,000 marks. 

ARE CHANCE—For Sale—A Joseph Guarnerius and 

one Bergonze violin. The LARGEST musical library 

for military band, used by Bergmann, Downing, Arbuckle, 

&c.; worth $5,000. Address A., 159 East Sixty-second 
street, New York. 
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B* special arrangement made with Tue Musica Courter, HENRY WOLFSOHN 
will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world 
appertaining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however 
excluding others. This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of 
the leading papers in the United States these notices will be copied simultaneously in the 
Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical 
editors will have Tur Musicat Courter sent to them every week, calling special attention 
to the musical items. They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical 
Societies and Music Festival Committees. This will afford an opportunity to our best 
artists to gain publicity in the right direction. these notices being circulated through a 


news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 





| j wot : 
Baltimore and Washington, appearing with that 

organization in selections from “ Lohengrin” 

The Baltimore “Press” 


Mme. Emma Juch sang recently in Washing 
ton “The Messiah” and scored one of her 
old triumphs As aconcert and oratorio singer | 
Mme. Juch is still at the head of the profession, 
and her consummate art and artistic finish are 
equaled by few. She is particularly fortunate 
in the interpretations of German lieder, and it | H 
is to be hoped that she will be heard in public | = papier aiahess << Lacie oh Heap eerie 
in New York some time during this season. 


in 





and “Tannhiauser.” 
said : 


The chief interest rested iu the singing of Miss Kutscherra, who 





wade her début yesterday, and her singing was watched with great 


interest. The expectations of the audience were more than fulfilled. 


Her voice is pure, particularly rich in the middle register and with 
Her method is admir. 
It is to 
be hoped that she will soon be heard again in Baltimore. 


Adele Aus der Ohe left last Sunday for a re- 
cital tour in the West. She played last night in 
St. Paul, and to-night she will play at Minneapo- 
lis; then she will be heard in Milwaukee, Day- 
ton and Pittsburg, and on the 31st of this month 
with the Symphony Society in Buffalo. Early 
next month she plays with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, the Liederkranz and Men- 
delssohn Glee Club. 

J. H. McKinley has been engaged for a num- 
ber of “Samson and Dalilah” performances 
through the country, taking the leading tenor 
part. He was the first one who sang it in the 
Worcester Festival in the fall of 1893. He has 
also arranged a number of song recitals on his 
way West, and will be heard in Cincinnati, 
Marietta and Oberlin. 

Nordica has not only been quite busy with 
her operatic work, but also sang in a number of 
concerts, so as to fill up almost all her time. 
Within the past two weeks she sang in six 
operatic performances, three times ‘The Mes- 
siah,” and twice in the New York Symphony 
Society concerts. She will very likely remain 
in this country after the close of the opera sea- 
son to makea short concert tour through the 
West. 


Josef Hollman will positively arrive about 
the 20th of this month. He will first appear in 
New York on the 25th and then make a short 
Western tour, he will in St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Columbus and Chicago. Holl- 
man is also engaged for a number of private 
He is expected 


when be heard 


musicales here and in Boston. 
to remain in this country until about April 15. 


Adele Lais Baldwin sang last Monday at a 
private musicale at the Hotel Waldorf and is 
engaged to sing in Newark on the 2Ist of this 
menth. She has formed the New York Ideal 
Vocal Quartet, which will very likely be heard 
in public in a number of concerts this season, 
and which is preparing to make a more ex- 
tended tour next year. 

Perry Averill, who had been so singularly 
successful with his song recital last month, has 
been asked by his many friends to give another 
concert some time this spring. He is hard at 
work studying an operatic répertoire, and will 
very likely appear in grand opera during this 
coming summer in Washington, Baltimore and 
Boston. 


Elsa Kutscherra was the leading soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge, 








Dr. Carl Dufft had a remarkable success in 
Chicago, St. Paul, Pittsburg and St. Louis, where 
he sang “The Messiah.” The press unani- 
mously declare him one of America’s best 
basses, praising not only his fine voice but his 
artistic singing, fine conception, and particu- 
larly his pure enunciation, a virtue so indis- 
pensable for good oratorio singing. Dr. Dufft 
will be engaged for a number of festivals this 
spring. 


Gertrude May Stein sang lately in Providence 
and Hartford “The Messiah” with most happy 


results. The following are some of the press 


comments: 


Providence “ Journal”: 


Miss Stein's splendid voice and thoroughly artistic equipment 
were well fitted to the alto réle, and she su: ceeded in giving a more 
evenly good performance of the beautiful airs which fell to her 
share than any of her predecessors. 


Hartford “Daily Times” 


A very tender and emotional rendition was M'ss Stein’s “He shal 
feed his flock.’’ One could not resist the pathos and the affectionate 
intonation of the voice; it wus like a soft feeling stealing around 

the singer brought her best qualities into this 
The applause that followed testified to the beauty 
Here thealto scored her triumph. 


your heart and 
wonderful solo. 
of the rendition. 


Katherine Wadsworth was out again last week 
with the Maud Powell String Quartet, and wil 
also accompany that organization on its long 
Western tour during the month of February 
and part of March. Mrs. Wadsworth has been 
singularly successful, and undoubtedly will soon 
be heard in some of our important New York 


concerts. 


Leopold Godowsky played last week in Syra- 
cuse before a packed house and fairly enthused 


the audience. The Syracuse “Courier” com- 


ments as follows: 


Mr. Godowsky undoubtedly ranks among the leading pianists of 
thisage. He hasa most exquisite touch ; it is sweet and capable of 
every possible modulation, though not very powerful. ; 

The most admirabie feature of his playing is that he interprets 
each composition in the true style adapted to it 

Mr. Godowsky’s arrangement of Chopin's rondoin E flat showed 
his fine musical taste and really added coloring to the composi- 
tion, if such is possible. It is to be regretted that the audience could 
not have had the pleasure of listening to a composition by Mr, 
Godowsky himself. 

Of Chopin’s other compositions, the most pleasing was the scherzo 
in C sharp minor. It was played in the true Chopin style and his 
lightness of touch cannot be too much admired. 


The last number consisted of five compositions by Liszt. The 
‘Au Bord d’Une Source’’ was so impressively played that an 
imaginative mind could almost hear the rippling waters of the 


fountain, as inferred by the style of the composition. 


Mrs. Marie Barnard who has been heard in 
the past few years in private clrcles only, mostly 
in Newport, Bar Harbor and Boston, will enter 
the professional field. She made her New York 
début last evening in the Simonson-Manen con- 
cert,and proved a most weicome addition to our 
concert rooms. She certainly will be heard often 
during this season. 


Rosa Linde has been singing lately in a num- 
ber of concerts near New York. She will very 
likely take a church position this year. She 
will also appear in English opera early in spring, 
when she will portray such parts as “ Azucena,” 
“ Siebel,” (“Bohemian Girl”) and 
“ Carmen.” 


“Queen ”’ 


Myrta French, who was one of Gustav Hin- 
richs’ prima donnas last summer in Phila- 
delphia, has been especially engaged to accom- 
pany the Sousa Band on a short tour, beginning 
on the 20th of this month. 


The Junior Philharmonie Concert promises 
to be a most successful affair, as, besides Josef 
Hollman, Miss Marcella Lindh will also appear. 
The orchestra will be composed of the best 
musicians of the New York Philharmonic and 
Symphony Orchestra, and will be under the 
direction of Mr. H. T. Fleck. 
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This Paper has the Largest G uaranteed Circulation of an y Journal in the Music Trade. 





NOTICE. 


- 
New subscribers to insure prompt de- 
livery of THE MUSICAL COURIER should 
remit the amount of their subscription 


with the order. 


HERE is no longer any doubt that E. A. Potter, 
T of Lyon, Potter & Co., is to-day one of the fore- 
most and most prominent members of the Chicago 
music trade. The evolution has reached that point 
where this statement becomes not only justifiable 
but necessary. 

oF 

F intelligence counts for anything it does it in the 
manufacture of musical pianos. Strange expres- 
sion—musical pianos—yet it must be uttered, because 
many pianos are not musical. Such musical pianos 
as Kranich & Bach, for instance, are the result of a 
deep and interesting intelligence, and they are to-day 
more appreciated than ever, because we are all more 

musica! than ever. 

= 

VERY dealer who shows to retail customers the 
E wholesale prices of pianos he at one time sold 
should be tabooed by the whole trade, no matter who 
he may be. As soon as evidence has been secured to 
prove that a dealer has shown the wholesale price or 
prices of any piano to a retail customer, it should be 
agreed among piano manufacturers that no pianos 
should ever after that be sold to him. That should 
end him so far as the piano trade is concerned. 

<2 

FTER this Stavenhagen testimonial we may as 
A well conclude that the testimonial system has 
received a fatal blow. We do not see how it can sur- 
after that. The arrangement appears so pal- 
the motive underlying the testimonial is so 
barefaced ; the opinion it embodies is so ill-advised 
and yet so blandly plausible; the expression of 
opinion is so radically unjust to the whole American 
piano industry, so sweepingly denunciatory, that it 
makes the testimonial of the visiting piano artist self 
destructive. It is too bad that a great pianist can be 
used for such strange purposes. 


vive 
pable ; 


=> 

ITHOUT such a paper as THE MUSICAL COURIER 
to fall back upon in an emergency like this 
otie brought about by the absurd testimonial of 
Stavenhagen, what would firms such as Chickering, 
Weber, Steinway, Decker, Steck, Sohmer, Hazelton, 
Gildemeester & Kroeger, A. B. Chase, Conover, 
Mason & Hamlin, Blasius, and a dozen more do? 
They could not start papers of their own to defend 
the piano industry against such a rank and unjust at- 
tack. It is just in such a situation that the tremen- 
dous force of an independent and fearless paper like 

this exerts itself in behalf of a great trade. 

It is rather a serious condition. The testimonial 
just issued is a defiance of the whole American piano 
industry, and if it were not for THE MusicaL Covu- 
RIER it would go absolutely unrebuked. We have al- 
ways asserted that this paper is indissolubly associ- 
ated with the destinies of the piano trade. There is 
now no further necessity to argue that point. 





LFRED DOLGE & SON have made another ad- 
A dition to their force in,the Autoharp department 
by securing the services of Mr. William B. Wilson, 
who for several years has represented Wm. Tonk & 
Brother on the road. Mr. Wilson is one of the best 
known travelers in the music trade, and his work 
for the Autoharp is sure to be satisfactoryto Alfred 
Dolge & Son, and to his many old friends in the trade. 

<= 

HIPPED a carload of pianos?” we were asked 

by a piano manufacturer. ‘‘ Well, I could 
have done the same thing and shipped to the same 
firm, but what is the use? Labor is cash; running 
expenses are cash, and we cannot buy material on 
6, 12 and 18 months. Hence it would be foolish for 
us to ship a carload of our pianos on such long time 
payments. Besides that we don’t consider a firm 
very desirable as customers which buys on such 
terms. They either pay too much for the goods or 
they do not pay for them at all. Zcce?” 


od 


R. GEO. P. BENT, of Chicago, is East. Wher- 
ever Mr. Bent may be it is always in the inter- 
est of arapidly developing business built up by him 
after years of hard and unremitting work. If there 
is one particularly emphatic result obtained with the 
Orchestral Attachment placed by Mr. Bent in his 
uprights, it is the fact that wherever the Bent pianos 
have been placed for investigation the piano dealers 
and pianists have praised the instrument and spoken 
of its musical qualities entirely independent of the 
Attachment. This is one of the most gratifying ex- 
periences Mr. Bent hasachieved through the Orches- 
tral Attachment. 


66 


or 


NE of the first results of the new movement of 
0 the Starr piano through the Eastern States is 
the appointment of the Weaver Organ and Piano 
Company, of York, Pa., as representatives for a con- 
siderable territory in that portion of the State. The 
Weaver people have always been known as energetic 
and pushing, and without doubt they will do more 
with the new Starr than has ever before been done 
for it in the district around York. 

There is also a rumor current as we go to press 
that Mr. Albert Wigand has been engaged by the 
Starr Piano Company to represent them on the road 
through the East, but this item comes too late for 
confirmation. 


= 


s+ 
ITH the opening of spring—that is about April 
1—there will be started in Chicago a new piano 
factory, the full particulars of which we are not yet 
authorized to publish. We can, however, say that it 
will be located within the city limits, that it will be 
operated by a company with a capital of $100,000, and 
that its president will be one of the most widely 
known of the younger generation of piano men. 
One of the features of the instrument to be manu- 
factured will be the Marcy Transposing Keyboard, 
of which much has been already written in these 
columns—a feature that will in itself at once give the 
piano a selling advantage not possessed by others, 
and which will do much to advance the interest of 
the new venture. It is possible that we may be per- 
mitted to give a full statement of plans of operation 
in our next issue. 





T is rumored that Mr. Geo. McGlaughlin will be the 
New York manager of the New England Piano 
Company. 
or 
TTO WISSNER'S concert grand has been used 
acceptably and enthusiastically by the Kneisel 
Quartet, Mrs. Emil Paur playing it with great success 
last Saturday afternoon at Wissner Hall. 
*K 
EALERS who have not the Brown & Simpson 
piano should order one just as a sample. The 
Brown & Simpson Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
like to receive such an order, and are glad to fill it, 
knowing that their piano will be judged by its selling 
and satisfying qualities, and this judgment lead to 


future orders. 
ee 


T is rumored that Mr. Miles, of Miles & Stiff, At- 
lanta, Ga., is anxious to retire from the piano 
business, and rumor goes so far as to assert that Mr. 
Miles has given Mr. Stiff a set time to secure a part- 
ner. Also it is asserted on good authority that Mr. 
Stiff submitted to Mr. Freeborn G. Smith a proposi- 
tion a week ago, but from the disposition of Mr. 
Smith regarding partnerships it can be inferred that 
he will not go in with Mr. Stiff. 


oF 


HE annual election of the Pease Piano Company, 
held at the company’s office in New York Mon- 

day last, resulted in the re-election of the officers of 1894 
to office in 1895. The business of the year was pre- 
sented and was satisfactory to all parties. The 
policy outlined for 1895, according to Mr. J. D. Pease, 
is ‘‘to sell more pianos in 1895 than the company did 
during 1894." To thisend Mr. W. E. Hall has been 
hired as general Eastern traveler. The man to fill 
the position of Western traveler is as yet undecided. 








A GOOD PLAN. 





OW let each piano manufacturer send to Europe, 
get any kind of a cheap pianist—and there are 
bushels of them—bring himover; have him appear 
in public; get the piano criticised, and then make 
him sign a testimonial that the instrument is the best 
made in America. The testimonial can be struck off 
by the million and shipped to the agents, and it can 
be published in all daily and music papers. 

There is no reason why any one firm should have a 
cinch on that kind of business. All piano concerns 
can indulge in the same kind of luxury, and the very 
fact that a whole lot of them did it would make it 
valuable for the trade, because it would finally kill 
off that kind of nonsense. 

Those who cannot afford the expense of getting a 
pianist can fit an Automaton attachment to the 
piano; get an automatic typewriter to write a testi- 
monial that the particular piano is the best made in 
America, and then have it reproduced in phono- 
graphs all over the country and automatically re- 
peated in all first and second class barrooms. It 
would be just as good as the latest testimonial issued 
by Stavenhagen. 
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REMARKABLE TRIBUTE 
TO THE KNABE PIANO, 


INCE Tue Musica Courier has had occasion to 
S express its disapproval of the tone quality and 
the general character of the Knabe pianos a large 
number of daily papers have appeared with similar 
opinions on the same subject, some of which have 
been reprinted in these columns, as much as an evi- 
dence of the justice of our position as an evidence 
of our ability to gauge tonal quality. 

Ever since Stavenhagen first appeared in concerts 
it has been observed that the one disadvantage he 
was suffering from was the piano—and the musical 
public was not interested in the name of the maker, 
but simply in the fact that the piano was not service- 
able. The criticisms were not directed against the 
Knabe house, but against pianos made by that firm, 
and placed before the public by that firm with the 
name of the firm on the piano in large letters and 
the name also printed on the programs. It con- 
stituted a direct challenge to the musical public, the 
musical critics and the self respecting music press 
to express its opinion, not of the makers of the 
pianos, but of the pianos used with which the makers 
so boldly and aggressively were associated and iden- 
tified. Hadnoname been placed upon the pianos, 
had no name of a maker been printed on the Staven- 
hagen programs or advertisements, no one would 
have referred to the poor toned and defective Knabe 
pianos, but merely to the poor toned and defective 
pianos. 

The Knabe house is therefore not only responsible 
for the character of the piano but also for the charac- 
ter of the criticisms. 

However, a formidable contradiction, and what may 
also be termed a protest against the opinions of more 
than a dozen critical authorities who have expressed 
disapproval of the Knabe pianos used by Stavenha- 
gen, comes from the artist himself in the shape of the 
following letter inserted as an advertisement in the 
daily papers by him or someone else last Thursday. 


Letter from Berohard Stavenhagen to Wm. Knabe 
& Co. 


franslated from the German. } 
NEw York, /an. 5, 1895. 


DEAR Sirs-—/t affords me special pleasure to express 


lo you my great satisfaction with your instruments. 
The same fully justify the distinguished renown which 
they enjoy, and I can only concur in the verdict of 


that 
and 


Messrs. von Biilow and D' Albert in emphasising 
the Knati 
singing (gesangvollen) tone combined with power, re- 
spond to the highest demands. These qualities, unitea 
with a perfect mechanism, place ‘‘ The Knabe Piano” 
at the head of the best American tnstruments, and I 
again beg to express my satisfaction that I have the 
use of the same for my entire American tour. 
With highest esteem, 
Yours truly, 


pianos, before all in regard to mellow 


Adv. 


This constitutes a remarkable tribute to the merits 
of the Knabe piano and must be accepted as conclu- 
sive testimony that the Knabe piano of the future is 
to be the same kind of piano the firm makes to-day, 
for if Stavenhagen is right ; if the Knabe piano ‘ re- 
sponds to the highest demands” ; if it has ‘‘a perfect 
mechanism”; if it is ‘‘at the head of the best 
American instruments,” there is nothing more to 
be said or to be done ; the best musical critics are at 
fault; the greatest music paper in the world has de- 
fective judgment; the American people themselves 
have been for years past and noware lopsided on the 
piano question ; if the Knabe piano ‘is at the head 
of the best American instruments,” the Chicker- 
ings, the Webers, the Deckers, the Steinways are all, 
according to the dogma of a stranger who has never 
played any of these instruments in public, who does 
not know them and who gets $100 a performance to 
play the Knabe piano—all these pianos are, in accord- 
ance to this stranger, out of position. 

That is the situation. Mr. Stavenhagen has had no 
more enthusiastic critical defender than Mr. Henry 
T. Finck, of the ‘‘ Evening Post.’’ Mr. Finck con- 
siders Mr. Stavenhagen a most remarkably gifted 


BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 





pianist, and his judgment must, according to Staven- 
hagen, be oracular, and it is musical judgment too, 
or it is no judgment at all, and yet, while Mr. Staven- 
hagen praises the Knabe with such unheard-of super- 
latives, what does Mr. Finck say on January 9? 


Much cannot be said in favor of César Franck’s sonata 
Jor violin and piano, with which the concert opened, owing 
partly to the fact that the violinist was not at his best, and 
that the piano was one of those wretched instruments 
against which we have had repeated occasion to protest of 
late ; tt was one of those soulless pianos, with hard, short- 
lived tone, that diminished the effect of Mr. 
hagen's recital at the Metropolitan last Sunday. 


We do not go as far as Mr. Finck in the denuncia- 
tion of the piano; we do not say it is a wretched 
piano. Our opinion is that the Knabe piano in 
order to appeal successfully to the best musical taste 


must be improved, and that until it has been im- | 
| 


proved it cannot rank with the high grade pianos ; 


and yet Mr. Finck, the most enthusiastic admirer of | 


Stavenhagen, calls the piano which Stavenhagen 
pronounces the ‘‘head of the best American instru- 
ments” a ‘‘ wretched instrument.” This is a strange 
and mysterious contradiction to those who are not 
acquainted with piano tone and with the tone of the 
piano artist. 

It all now depends upon the view taken by Messrs. 
Knabe & Co. If they conclude that Mr. Finck anda 
dozen other competent critics and THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER are good judges of piano playing and poor 
judges of piano tone, and that Mr. Stavenhagen 
knows more about American pianos after having 
played one kind only than those who have heard, 
played and investigated all American makes, why, 
then there is nothing for Messrs. Knabe & Co. to do 
but to continue to make the ‘‘ head of the best Ameri- 
can instruments,” and that will exactly suit their 
competitors. Nothing will better please the déalers 
who are selling Weber, Decker, Steinway, Chickering 


and a dozen other younger and progressive piano | 


makes than for Messrs. Knabe & Co, to operate in the 
future on the lines laid down by Stavenhagen. He 
says the Knabe is the best; then there is absolutely no 
further need of improvement. The ideal has been 
reached; the superlative has been accomplished. 
Mr. Finck says Mr. Stavenhagen is a great pianist; 
Mr. Stavenhagen ought to know when a piano is the 
best. Hesays the Knabe is the best; Mr. Finck says 
itis a wretched instrument. 

That is the dilemma, if itis a dilemma. May be it 
isnot; may be it is something much more serious. 
Let us see for a moment. 

Bernhard Stavenhagen was engaged to come to 


this country to play a series of concerts by a so-called | 
Men in this country who speculate with | 


manager. 
the chances of artists are designated as managers. 
This manager or his representatives offered Mr. 


Stavenhagen to the Mason & Hamlin house, to Stein- | WANTED 


way, to Weber and to other piano manufacturers and 
only after all efforts proved futile he was taken by 
Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. That is to say, their 
agreement to pay a certain sum per concert—say 


$100—placed Stavenhagen under the commercial | 


obligation to play only the Knabe piano on this 
American tour. 


which piano he was to play until he reached the dock 
here. 

This he stated in THE Musica COURIER office per- 
sonally on the morning of the day after his tnttial per- 
formance, and at the same time when he expressed his 
opinion of the Knabe piano, an opinion which does not 


| conform with the statements now appearing over his sig- 


nature. 

We should have considered his remarks in the na- 
ture of a confidential communication, although Mr. 
Stavenhagen placed no particular injunction upon us 





Staven- | 


to do so, but, in view of this testimonial now issued 
| over his signature, it becomes imperative to protect 
| the interests of the whole American piano industry, 
and if Mr. Stavenhagen proposes this kind of a whole- 
sale slaughter of names and reputations by publicly 
proclaiming as the best American piano an instru- 
ment which has been denounced as unfit for the 
concert stage by more critics than have ever hereto- 
| fore expressed such an opinion of a piano, the issue 
is made, and that issué calls for the exposure of such 
contradictory expressions as exist in the two state- 





|}ments made regarding the same thing. Staven- 
| hagen’s opinion regarding the Knabe piano, made in 
this office, and Stavenhagen’s statement as printed 
above regarding the Knabe piano, are diametrically 
contradictory. 





Of one thing the public may be sure. Mr. Staven- 
hagen was not engaged by THE MUSICAL COURIER to 
express his opinions; they must have been spon- 
taneous ; they could from their very nature not have 
been used for advertising purposes, and hence we re- 
| frain from publishing them. It may, however, be- 
come imperative for us to repeat what he said. This 
present system of defying public opinion cannot ex- 
ist any longer. A mere stranger, coming here, 
engaged for money to play upon one make of pianos 
and not permitted to play upon any other make, vir- 
tually denouncing the whole American piano indus- 
try for the purpose of rehabilitating a piano which 
because of its defects was denounced, is a proceeding 
which dare not be permitted without protest and 
more than protest. 





A Carpenter for a King. 


* 


HE representative of the E. P. Carpenter 
Company who sells so many of their organs from 
Hagen, Germany, has been appointed by the King of Por- 
tugal to furnish the Royal Court at Lisbon with Carpenter 
organs. The Carpenter people have been very anxious to 
| keep this thing quiet, but it has leaked out and we give it 
| publicity now for the first time. 
| 





Sherman, Tex., January 7.—A. F. Smith, representing the Estey & 
Camp Organ and Piano Company, arrived in Sherman, Tex., January 
7, and caused the arrest of J. A. Underwood, an employé of the 
Mayer Music House, who is charged with embezzling money amount- 
| ing to about $3,000. He is now at Fordyce, Ark. 
Piano or organ manufacturer desirous of securing 
wholesale traveler; 10 years’ experience; best references; 
will work on salary or commission; the right house can make good 
arrangements. Address, plain envelope, ‘‘Confidential,” care THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
y .ANTED 
door work ; 
er’s interests at heart. 
| also recommendations. 


A salesman with some experience for floor and out- 
one whois nut afraid of work and has his employ- 
State age, experience and salary wanted ; 
Address F. W. Baumer & Co., Wheeling, 


Stavenhagen himself did not know | w. va. 
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Guilbert H. Carpenter. 
Guilbert H. Carpenter, a native of Guilford, Me., 
for many years a music dealer at Waterville, Me., died at 
January 9. 


and 


Waterville, 

Mr. Carpenter, who was the father of W. C. Carpenter, the man- 
ager of the E. P. Carpenter Organ Company, of Brattleboro, Vt., was 
born at Guilford June 10, 1822, the son of Cyrus and Betsy (Putnam) 


Carpenter. His mother, who came from Sutton, Mass., was a direct 


descendant of Gen. Israel Putnam, of Revolutionary fame, and his 
father was the son of Col. Benjamin Carpenter, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier and one of the early heroes of Vermont, a member of the old 
Council of Safety that managed the 1757 campaign so ably, building 


out of disaster and disintegration the victory of Bennington and the 
eventual capture of Burgoyne, one of the few men in this portion of 
the State who took the side of the settlers against New York, and the 
Benjamin Car- 
a patriotism 


second Lieutenant-Governor of the State in 1779-80. 
penter is one of the grandest figures of our history, with 
free from sordid alloy, even beyond most of the early Vermonters. 
Like Washington, he refused always to accept any compensation 
for his public services, and when the Legislature, consisting largely 
of the men who had framed the constitution and built the independent 


little republic which Vermont continued to be for fourteen years” 


voted themselves each a township of land “ for their long and self- 
‘and awarded the town of Barre to him, he not 
only refused to accept it, but denounced the measure as detracting 
from the dignity of the work they had done. 

Guilbert H. Carpenter showed throughout life in his sphere the 
n of this sturdy blood in his veins and the inheritance of 
nd high ideals of life and of duty to fellow men. 
strictest in- 


sacrificing services,’ 


possessi« 
these large views a 
He was a man of rarely sweet disposition and of the 
tegrity, a capable man of affairs as well as one of fine culture, a life- 
long member of the Baptist Church, as his ancestors had been before 
him, and always identified with church work. 

The family has contained a number of clergymen, including the 
two brothers of the deceased, Rev. Chapin Carpenter, the missionary 
Mark Carpenter, so long famous in Massachusetts. 


to Japan, and Rev 
ministry, graduating from 


Gilbert Carpenter himself studied for the 
Colby University, but impaired health compelled him to give up the 
plan and as his physician advised him to live out of doors as much as 
possible, he went into the music business, which he carried on up to 
the day of his death, being one of the oldest dealers in the State. 

Mr. Carpenter was one of a family of 13 children, and of whom 
three were by the second wife. The late E. B. Carpenter was the 
he two brothers, and the sister was the wife of Rev. N. G. 
Mr. Carpenter left Guilford 


oldest of t 


Collins, who died at Wheeling, W. Va 
in 1848, and the rest of his life has been spent in Maine 

He wedded Emeline Packard Sturgiss, of Riverside, Me., and sister 
of the late Ira D. Sturgiss, of Augusta, Me., and she survives him 


Of two other children, 
the other, Carrie Isabel, 


one son, W. C. Carpenter, of this place. 
ied at the age of eight and 
ember. 


with 
Frank Herman d 
died last Nov 





Geo. F. Colburn. 
Geo. F. Colburn died January 4 at hishome in Leominster 
Mass. Mr. Colburn was a member of the firm of A. W- 


Colburn & Co., manufacturers of merchandise for the supply 
trade, and was therefore cousinly related tothe music trade. 
He was born in Leominster in 1829 and passed all his days 
in that city, being much interested in its welfare. 





Andrew Gassin. 

Andrew Gassin died at his home, 113 Lexington avenue, 
on Sunday last. Mr. Gassin was born in France in 1807. 
He came to America when but a young man. Having 
learned the trade of piano making he opened a piano fac- 
tory in New York under the name of A. Gassin & Co. This 
business continued until fifteen years ago, when Mr. Gas- 
sin retired with a competence. He left two daughters. 


D. M. Angel. 


D. M. Angel, of Bath, N. Y., 
ments, died in that town on January 4. 


a dealer in musical instru: 








In Town. 
A’ YNG the members of the trade who visited 


New York the past week, and among those who 
called at the offices of THe Musicar Courier, were : 

O. A. Kimball; Emerson Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
E, W. Furbush, Briggs PianoCompany, Boston, Mass. 
V. H. Poole, Poole & Stuart, Boston, Mass. 
W. J. Street, C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, IIl. 
J. W. Jenkins, Kansas City, Mo. 
De Volney Everett, Starr Piano Company, Richmond, Ind. 
F. B. T. Hollenberg, Hollenberg Music Company, Little 


Rock, Ark. 
Mr. Geo. C. Minor, of Hume, Minor & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 








P. M.A. N. Y. and V. Dinner. 


HE annual dinner of the Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association of New York and Vicinity will be served 
at the Waldorf Hotel on Thursday, March 28, at an hour 
to be announced. The dinner committee guarantee 175 
covers and promise many prominent speakers. The com- 
mittee is composed of the following gentlemen: Nahum 
Stetson, chairman; A. H. Fischer, Helmuth Kranich, 
Freeborn G. Smith, Jr., Robt. Kammerer, John Evans 
and Samuel Hazelton. 
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LATEST N EWS. 


——_ + ——_ 


(By TELEGRAPH To THE Musical Courier.) 
DOLPH MEYER, formerly of Max Meyer & 
A Brother, has leased the store corner Farnham 
and Thirteenth streets, Omaha, and has secured the 
agency for the Steinway piano. The names of the 
other makes he will run, as well as the full particu- 
lars concerning his plans,cannot possibly be obtained 
in time for publication in this issue. 
** # 
The C. H. Martin Piano Company, of Sioux City, 
has assigned for the benefit of its general creditors. 
*4 + 


Chas. E. Hollenbeck, traveler for Decker Brothers, 
has just died at Rockford, IIll., of pneumonia. 





Harry Coleman to Move. 


R. HARRY COLEMAN, the publisher, of Phila- 
delphia, has been forced to seek larger quarters, 
renting the large four story brick building at 912 and 914 
Race street, and will move into the same on February 1 
next. The building is 150 feet deep. In this building Mr. 
C.leman will establish h.s publishing business and musi- 
cal instrument factory, and will need every foot of this en- 
larged space. The growth of this progressive Philadel- 
phia dealer during the past few years has been almost phe- 
nomenal. He has earned every inch of the ground he has 
traversed, and it is to him and his class that Philadelphia 
owes its name for manufacturing activity. 











Newman Brothers Meet. 


HE annual meeting of Newman Brothers, of 

* Chicago, held at their offices last week, showed the 
concern to be in good shape to do business during 1895. 
The election of officers resulted in the selection of Mr. 
Gus. R. Newman as president and Mr. Chas. Newman as 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. Mr, John New- 
man, who died last year, it will be remembered, was the 
other brother. 





Mr. Leigh To Retire. 


R. Leigh, in charge of the retail floor of J.& 

C. Fischer, is to retire March 1 and become a manager 

of the estate of the late P. T. Barnum. Mr. Leigh is re- 
lated to the late great showman by ii 





Demetmauneet Mr. Hollenberg. 


HE annual meeting of the Hollenberg Music 

Company, of Little Rock, Ark., was held at the office 

of the W. W. Kimball Company, at Chicago, January 8. 

The same directors were re-elected, and Mr. F. B. T. 

Hollenberg, manager of the company, was complimented 
on his careful management of the affairs of the company. 








NE never finds Mr. Samuel Hazelton in anything 

but a pleasant frame of mind about business. 

The Hazelton piano is so well established that one 
does not have to worry about it. 


aaa 


M. TONK & BROTHER make the statement 
W that the last three months of last year were 
the best period they ever enjoyed with the sale of the 
Schwander actions. Orders for this national or 
rather international famed action are constantly in- 
creasing bothin numbers and in volume. 


Ke 


T is among the probabilities that Mr. Freeborn G. 

Smith will open Boston warerooms at an early 

date. He has numerous warerooms in numerous 
cities, among which Boston is not. 

That he would be successful in the latter city is 
certain. It will then be Freeborn G. Smith, of New 
York, Brooklyn, Washington, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Newark and Boston. 








—Mr. W. H. Guernsey is now traveling for Jacob Brothers. 


—Mr. E. A. Bowen has enlarged his store at Pleasant and Middlesex 
streets, Malden, Mass. 


-G. G. Foster and W. B. Armstrong, of the Foster Piano Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., were in New York city last week. 


—E. Gabler & Brother-have given a contract to a Philadelphia 
house to furnish a large quantity of bill poster advertisements in 
colors for walls and fences. 


—Charles Heusser was on January 7 elected. recording secretary of 
the executive board of the International Piano Makers’ Union of 
America and Canada. 





Trade Notes. 


—Mr. L. H. Chapman has opened a music store at Spring Valley, 
Minn. He will handle pianos and organs. 


—A new music store has been opened at Rossville, Kan.; the 


names of parties opening same are not as yet reported. 


—Mr. James Ennis, formerly with the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, is now with Mr. J. V. Steger in the capacity of salesman. 


—Capt. J. Gray Estey, eldest son of Gen. J. J. Estey, has been ad- 
mitted as a member of the firm of the Estey Organ Company, of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

—Mr. A. P. Raymond, of Camp Point, Ill., is now in possession of 
the store vacated by John Cowrey, and has placed a new stock of 
pianos and organs. 


—Mr. Arthur B. Flint, of the Oliver Ditson Company, was married 
to Miss Mary Lisbeth Whitney at the home of the bride’s parents 
at Roxbury, Mass., on January 6. 


—Mr. D. J. Greenleaf, of Port Jervis, N. Y., has removed his music 
store from 14 Ball street to the Pobe Building, on Ball street, almost 
directly opposite his former location. 


—Mr. Ross F. Curtice, son of Mr. T. J. Curtice, of Curtice & Son, 
Lincoln, Neb., was married recently to Miss Grace Burr. Curtice & 
Son are the Weber agents in Lincoln, Neb. 


—Hayden & Cramer, of Carbondale, Pa., have dissolved partner- 
ship, Mr. Cramer buying his partner's interest. The business will 
be continued under the name of The Cramer Music Store. 


—Frank C. Newhouse, of Green Castle, Ind., has purchased the 
stock of musical merchandise of Professor Marquis, and will continue 
the business in the same room, adding largely to the stock. 


—The C. H. Martin Piano Company, of Sioux City, la., which now 
has quarters in the Gilman Block, soon to be remodeled, will remove 
to 312 Pierce street, occupying half of the room now in use by Peavey 
& Stephens, 


—Mr. E. E. Walters, general Eastern traveler for the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company, is filling the position made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Van Matre. Mr. Walters expects to remain per- 
manently in this position. 


Mr. F. G. Howe, who has been for several years in charge of the 
piano department of the Taylor Music House at Springfield, Mass., 
has been admitted to partnership with Mr. W.C. Taylor. Thetitle of 
the concern will not be changed. 


D. S. Marsh, of New London, Conn., has leased the store formerly 
occupied by Mr. Bunn on Main street, and is now preparing to open 
for the sale of pianos and other musical instruments, removing from 
the Aborn Building on Bank street. 


Stringfield & Adams, dealers, at Bloomington, Ill, purchased the 
business of the Columbia Piano House recently. Miss Condon is 
now in charge of the purchased property of Stringfield & Adams, 
and willso remain uutil anew management is appointed and a new 
name given to the concern, which will be shortly. 


—The music business of Mr. Perley, of Emporia, Kan., has passed 
by purchase into the hands of J. E. Vernon's Sons, of Salina. This 
house, which hasa State reputation, will increase their purchased 
stock at Emporia, and push business in this, their added territory. 


—J. L. Deutsch, of Rapid City, S. Dak., has moved his stock of mu- 
sical merchandise to the Wolford second-hand store, which was pur- 
chased last week by himself and Benj. F. Lockwood. Mr. Lockwood 
will remain at the Bee Hive Shoe Store for a short time. Meanwhile 
Guy, his son, will look after his interest in the second-hand store. 


—‘* Il Mondo Artistico " gives credit to the “ Figaro’’ for calling Sir 
Augustus Harris a gallant gentleman, he having offered to the ten 
best dressed ladies that will attend the first ball at Covent Garden a 
Steinway piano each. The paper remarks that in view of the costli- 
ness of the present, this is rather a munificence to be doubted than an 
act of gallantry. 

—The property belonging to the insolvent estate of the G. W. Corn- 
wall & Co. organ factory and owned by the late W. W. Corbett, one 
of the insolvents, was recently sold by the sheriff. The estate com- 
prised four pieces of real estate, including two houses. The sale 
amounted to $1,363. The municipal valuation of the property is 
just about double that. 

—The annual meeting of the McCammon Piano Company, of 
Oneonta, N. Y., held at that town, resulted in the election of the fol- 
lowing officers for the year 1895: George B. Baird, president; R. D. 
Baird, vice-president ; C. F. Shelland, secretary and treasurer. Geo. 
B. Baird, George C. Adams, R. D. Baird, S. M. Baird and C. F. Shel- 
land are the directors. 

—The Huntington Piano Company, of Derby, Conn, will soon 
begin operationsa their factory on Housatonic avenue. About 200 
cases have been contracted for, a large number of which have been 
completed, and the remainder will be completed about the 18th. 
The factory will start up about January 2, certainly not later than 
the 24th The company has got out a new scale which the manage- 
ment thinks extraordinarily good. 








IN THE RAGE 


for supremacy the best will surely 
The others may act mulish 


cet 


} and kick but the result will be the 


E 





same. Future generations will de- 
clare Phelps Harmony Attachment 
the best pedal arrangement in exis- 
tence, and wonder how the old Forte 
pedal held sway so long. Used by 
* Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 
James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co.,Boston. 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
J. Mt. Aimenaitinte SHARON, Wis. 
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HASE BROS, PIANO €0., 


= , MANUFACTURERS OF 
BS = Grand and Upright Pianos. 
LD MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


















MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
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NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” <*28sF.3z"*=" 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 








LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
= 
pee Hy as | THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
Ne Fe sar = © yy IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
} 4 we qi TEENTH CENTURY. 
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The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass, 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


BRULEE || 
RMee)| THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (imited, 


Worcester, Mase. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
AA > a CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
bie Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


MOAT SIS ea 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“araoe GANG ald Upright Pianos. 


Orrice, Facrory AND WAREROOMS: 


Southern Boulevard, Rast 134th St. and Trinity Ave,, 
NEW YORK. 
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UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


By Special Appointment to 





His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 


Lorne). 
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Tuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 
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BOSTON OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
17 BEACON STREET, January 12,1895. § 
VERYONE says that the first half of January 
E is the dullest time of the vear in the music trade, and 
from present indications it would seem as if everyone was 
right. Upto January 1 business was good, but after that 
date the change was as sudden as though it was another 
city and country instead of being only the next day— 
although it was another year. The principal news this 
week seems to be that trial balances and stock taking are 
about over, everything quiet and little business expected 
until about February 1. All the sick people are convales- 
cent and prospects never brighter 
Mason & Hamlin Company. 

Mason & Hamlin are very busy taking their inventory, 
which they will not finish before February 1. 

There is an increasing demand throughout New England 
for Liszt organs from people building country houses; in 
fact they seem indispensable to a well appointed house. 

Mr. I. O. Nelson, who is traveling for Mason & Hamlin 
in Sweden, has sent some large orders recently for pianos 
and organs from Skifde 

Mason & Hamlin are also in receipt this week of very 
large cable orders for instruments from Leyden, Holland, 
and London 

Mason & Hamlin’'s retail business in Kansas City for the 
month of December was very large. This house has be- 
come an important factor in the trade at that point. 

Mr. J. 


Hamlin 


\. Norris, traveling representative for Mason & 
in California until after the 25th inst. 


Will be 


Chickering & Sons Piano Company. 

At the Chickering factory they say that for several years 
business has not been as brisk as during the three last 
months of the year just ended. They were all rushed and 
‘* hustling "to such an extent that they are glad of the 
chance to catch their breath once more, Orders are com- 
ing in, but not so as to rush things. 

R saltimore, who took the agency of 
the Chickering piano last August, have made a great suc- 
1 sold about everything they had at holiday 


Lertz & Sons, of 
cess with it an 
time 

Emerson Piano Company. 

After an absence of nearly ten days Mr. P. J. Powers 
has returned to his office and reports that he found every- 
thing satisfactory. All the dealers, North, South, East and 
West, are enthusiastic in praise of the Emerson piano and 
they are constantly in receipt of pleasant letters from both 
dealers and customers. Their retail business in Chicago 
has been far beyond what they anticipated 

Vose & Sons Company. 

The retail and wholesale business of Vose & Sons has 
been very good,and reports from their dealers speak en- 
thusiastically of prospects for business this year. Good 
orders are coming in all the time and 1895 has opened 


much better than they thought it would. 


Merrill Piano Company. 

The Merrill Piano Company hardly know that the holi- 
days have ended, for trade has been exceptionally good 
during January, and the outlook is most encouraging. 
Dealers feel that they can depend upon what Mr. Merrill 
tells them, and that goes a long way, especially if the 
Mr. Merrill feels 
that quietly but surely the Merrill Piano Company has 


piano backs up what 1s claimed for it. 


reached the top round of the ladder, and will remain there 
as lopg as he has the business in his hands. 
New England Piano Company. 
In speaking of its grand piano the New England Piano 
Company says 


‘The grand piano is unquestionably the most complete | 





| such channels. 
| instruments that could have been secured within six days’ 


and nearest to perfection of any of our different styles of 
pianos. Size, shape and cost are considerations which do 
not hamper the manufacturer. The piano of to-day has 
been evolved and is the result of combined thought, labor 
and experiment of many men and generations. The New 
England grand pianos have proved a complete success. 
Their sterling qualities of depth, fullness and richness of 
tone, perfection of touch and action and equality of scale 
are unexcelled. The methods of construction embody all 
the most desirable devices and appliances for manufacture 
that the market presents.” 
M. Steinert & Sons Company. 

M. Steinert & Sons have not yet opened their house in 
Worcester, the extensive repairs and alterations to the 
building having taken a longer time than was anticipated. 

Jewett Piano Company, Leominster. 

Mr. Woodbury, of the Jewett Piano Company, Leomin- 
ster, has been traveling through Connecticut, and finds 
great improvement in business all along the line. He made 
two new agencies in large Connecticut cities, and ex- 
presses himself as much pleased with the prospects for 
business this year. At the factory they are putting on 
imore men so as to keep up with their orders. 

An elderly man has been visiting private residences 
here recently, representing that he is the agent for Thos. 
Cooper & Co., who are the agents for the Hazleton piano. 
He says, as they are about to give up the Hazleton and take 
the Steinway piano he is able to sell a $450 Hazleton for 
$225. So far two persons have been heard from who have 
each paid $25 in advance, and are waiting for the pianos. 

In Town. 

John W. Jenkins, J. W. Jenkins & Son, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mr. Waldo, Foster & Waldo, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. 
Cheney, Ivoryton, Conn.; E. D. Bristol, Chas. Parker 
Company, Meriden, Conn,; Mr. Woodbury, Jewett Piano 
Company, Leominster, Mass.; E. N. Pratt, Marshfield, 
Mass.; R. Lertz, Baltimore, Md.; F. T. Sadd, Hartford, 
Conn. 


The Army Band Question. 


3y FrepericK Gross, Cuirr Musician, Firru Cavacry. 

ONTENTMENT in the army in time of peace 
( or in war is essential to military government and suc- 
cessful issues. This truism is applicable to our musicians, 
who have sensitive dispositions, naturally, from cultiva- 
tion and in some instances artistic temperaments. Music, 
in the true sense of the word, cannot be expected of mu- 
sicians who feel discontented, no matter whether it be in 
connection with his immediate surroundings or from causes 
far distant. Contentment in army bands is essential to 
good music. 

It makes happiness for all classes of men according to 
mode or manner of life; it makes better soldiers ; it makes 
better sailors ; it makes better musicians, and it stops de- 
sertions. 

Let us inquire what is the cause for discontent among 
many army musicians, and how to remedy the evil. 

First—It may be briefly said that the pay is too small. 
In the annual official inspection report we find opposite the 
word band—in the remarks column—‘ not enough pay,” or 
words to that effect. 

Second—The “‘ act” retaining $4 per month of the sol- 
dier-musician’s pay should be repealed. I attribute the 
four desertions from my band in the last three months as 
due to the working of this enactment. 





- At the end of the month, after paying the tailor, the bar- | 
| help our bands. 


ber, the laundryman, and minor necessary expenses, these 
recruits would not have enough money left to pay for a 
street car fare. If it were not for a few outside musical 


engagements these ‘‘ nine dollar men” would be working | 


simply for their board and clothes. This is indeed the 
truth and not at all encouraging. 

Third—Each regiment (cavalry, at least) should furnish 
a double set of the most perfect and most durable band in- 
struments ; the said instruments should not be furnished by 
the Quartermaster Department, if for no other reason than 
the long delay required in fulfilling requisitions through 
I have waited more than eight months for 


time if furnished in the manner described above. There 
should be an extra instrument on hand to allow for acci- 
dents; as the rule now stands, leaders must be content to 


| it not be well to exercise this faculty also? 
| most efficient for promoting the happiness and virtue in 





use instruments very much in need of repairs, or stay in- 
doors. 

Fourth—On account of the small pay, non-commissioned 
officers who have families and who pay rent, buy wood, 
food, clothing, &c., are compelled to earn a living outside 
of military jurisdiction. It is prejudicial to military disci- 
pline for non-commissioned officers to labor for other non- 
commissioned officers or for privates. The truth of this 
statement is plain to an observing man. 

Fifth—Musicians do not enter the army to labor, but to 
play music. Now the grooming of horses, for instance, is 
not consistent with the vocation of music, therefore ob- 
jectionable to lovers of that art. Musicians are content to 
play music on horses, or in wagons, for that matter, but 
washing wagons, or rather the present condition of groom- 
ing horses, causes a discontent that is very disagreeable. 
The remedy would be simple if the Government employed 
a civilian to do the work. 

Sixth—The chief musician and non-commissioned officers 
ofthe band should readily learn how best to handle the 
different dispositions under command. Certain tempera- 
ments must be handled with care, while others must be 
controlled without their being aware of the fact. 

It requires a musician to properly handle musicians, 
otherwise the man cannot understand the different natures 
that require sympathetic treatment. The chief musician, 
band sergeant and all non-commissioned officers must have 
this knowledge or the band, as a band, musical or other- 
wise, will not be a success—providing everything else is in 
accordance with success. 

Seventh—According to the present regulation musicians 
of cavalry regiments should receive a higher pay than 
musicians of infantry or those of artillery, for the reason 
that there is more duty to perform and a less saving in 
clothing allowance. The above statement is based upon 
the fact that musicians desirous of remaining in the army 
go into the infantry or artillery after serving one enlistment 
inthe cavalry Some inducement should be allowed musi- 
cians for cavalry, if cavalry bands are desirable, otherwise 
we can never hold a band together for any great length of 
time, especially so since the *‘ three year” law took effect. 

Eighth—The Government expects first-class musicians 
with excellent characters for $9 per month the first year. 

To gain first-class men better inducements must be ex- 
tended in the shape of contentment. And what conduces 
to contentment? Why, better pay, musicians recognized 
as such, the best band instruments, better variety of food, 
no work for the musician except it be in the line of musical 
duty, &c., and a separation of non-commissioned officers’ 
from privates’ sleeping apartments will give better satis, 
faction, more discipline and less discontent. 

Ninth—Regimental bands should be recognized as such 
by an act or Congress and should be properly organized. 


There are other causes forimprovement that do not require 
an act of Congress, but the above should first be looked 
into. 

Since the love of art, and the power it exerts to promote 
man's happiness and welfare, was first made to bless and 
govern us, May it not be well to cultivate and promote this 
taculty in the highest sense? Let us construct our bands 
not altogether with reference to the idea of utility, but seek 
a result awakened by pleasurable emotions, Surely this 
result cannot be sought through neglect! If there is 
created within us a fondness for the imitation of art, may 
If not, a power 


others wjll be lost. The fate of this power at present lies 
within the hands of Congress. Perhaps it would be well to 
let ‘good enough” alone, but, this is the nineteenth century 
and we live in the United States. 

Always leaving self out the question, we hope that some- 
thing will be done for our bandsmen, which will naturally 
Our conscience tells us that we have, at 
least, done all in our power to promote the interests of the 
cause for the better. If this be not true, then we are very 
much in the wrong, and have written in vain. We already 
see a slight improvement that is encouraging, z. ¢., the new 


| regulation granting the addition of four more instrumen- 





talists to the strength of the band. Thisrule gives us more 
opportunities for recruiting purposes, and is thus an im- 
provement although we do not get musicians any the 
faster. 

Using cavalry bands partly as arecruiting rendezvous 
for the infantry or artillery bands is a condition that needs 
a change; while it is beneficial to those bands, it is also 
detrimental to cavalry bands in more ways than one. In 
the last fourteen years, twenty-eight out of thirty musi- 
cians from my band have re-enlisted in the infantry. This 
fact alone shows a big percentage in favor of the infantry. 
The proportion throughout the army is nine to one in favor 
of the infantry. And why? The proportion should be 
more equal to be just:—‘t The Dominant.” 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvcster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 














Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS 


ARE NEEDED BY EVERYONES. 


ARTISTS need ’em. 
AMATEURS need ’em. 
TEACHERS need ’em. 
PUPILS need ’em. 
CHURCHES need ’em. 
SCHOOLS need ’em 


ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS NEED ’EM. 





NEW STYLES NOW READY. ADDRESS 


NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 


36 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Gotp Mzpat, Paxis Exposition, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANO®D. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


U Sta Cc 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO,, Ae**4" Voees Sins cesta ves CulcAGon” SEW YORK 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-3239 WABASH AVENUE. 
Tw JULICS N. BROWN Co., 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO (0. Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

















WESTERN ACENTS. 














F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511 & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 











C. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 





G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
<< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 


~ execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE | for music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





WH MANUFACTURE THU 


POOLE & STUART eianos. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


S APPLETON ST., 





BOSTON. MASS. 





ae ee 


=>. etre oo 


CARVING 


5 ¢t 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 
FRANCIS RAMAC CiO £ ia 


162 





& 1:64 Vile Se 


0 TH 
af 


S Ta N-Y 





1 WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


|i FPIANO HARDWARE: 
SPRINGFIELD, 


OHIO. 





EsTABLISHED 1856. 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 











= a 


Manufacturer 
and Carver e 








LYBES and 
PILASTEBS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West Soth St 


Bet. seth and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 


C. F. HANSON & C0., 


aaiaaliehatetin ‘Covers 
te ned, Weare Guttere, mowng tne Jobb a, 





FA 


— “4 , 
rede a ngt nthe 
beat the a a ma me y be att nd 
18 317 Main Be, Worcester, "Yass. or “178 
Tremont St., Boston, } Mass. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTIRNRING 


on hand and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 
experience), 


39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC [COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
G26 and 427 Rast Righth St., Bast River 
NEW YORE. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 
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Syracuse. 


far the active trade of Syracuse is con- 


das 


O 
S cerned it may properly be assigned tu the following | 


firms in alphabetical order : 


Chase & Smith. 
Clark, George W. 
Crane, Wm. T. 
Leiter Brothers. 
St. John-Ballou Company. 
These firms are all energetic, each in its own peculiar 
manner,and some are just as much in error in their ways 
as others are correct in their methods. Some handle no 
trashy goods at all and others are engaged in selling 
stencil goods, but we shall refrain from making any refer- 
ence whatever to the individual causes. We only wish to 
say that if those among the Syracuse houses who are doing 
stencil trade would only calmly survey the standing and the 
prosperous business of the others who are not doing anything 
with the trash piano and the stencil, they would learn the 
very lesson that is essential to their future prosperity. 
There is nothing in the trash piano and there is nothing 
in the stencil except the leverage they give to competitors 
to demolish the mercantile standing of those who indulge 
in those extravagances. 
Chase & Smith handle the following instruments : 
Gildemeester & Kroeger -e 
A. B. Chase 
Emerson 


Kurtzmann 
Smith & Nixon 


* (18 years) 


Bram bach 

Mason & Hamlin Ongens, 

A. B. Chase 

Musical merchandise and sheet music. 

George W. Clark, who by the way isa brother of Mel- 
ville Clark, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, and who 
was instrumental in placing his younger brother, ‘‘ Mel,” 
in a reed organ shop originally, handles the following : 

Decker Brothers een 


Steck & Co 
Conover Brothers 


Ge 
“ 
aouhed Co. 

And the Briggs 

Story & Clark organs. 


The Aolian. 
Erard harps. 
Musical merchandise and sheet music. 


Mr. Clark keeps a splendid assortment of the latter 
famous harps on hand, and is an enthusiastic advocate of 
their merits. He has been in Europe twice in relation to 
the handling of these instruments in this country. 

William T. Crane, general superintendent of New York | 
agencies of the W. W. Kimball Co. of Chicago, carries a 
large stock of Kimball pianos and organs in the Kirk Build- 
ing and keeps the goods in splendid, salable condition. 
Dealers should take an object lesson from Mr. Crane’s care- 
ful methods of handling pianos, such as the enforcement | 
of cleanliness, the keeping in tune and the general morale 
of the whole stock. Noapology is necessary when a cus- 
tomer walks into Mr. Crane’s rooms to look at the instru- 
ments. In making this statement we must not overlook the 
fact that Mrs. Crane is present in the warerooms all the 
time. Mr. Crane is at present visiting agencies. 

Leiter Brothers are carrying a large stock of goods, and 
a large variety is handled by them, as will be seen from 
this list : 

Weber 
Vose 
Behr Brothers 


pianos. 


Hardman 

Hallet & Davis * 
Behning 
Schubert 
Shoninger 
Wissner 
Steinway 

Estey 

Estey organs 
Estey phonorium. 
Musical merchandise 

Mr. Herman Leiter was in New York last week. 

Here are 11 pianos, of which number some must neces- 
sarily be sacrificed to advance others. The credit of Leiter 
Brothers stands so high that every piano salesman is 
anxious to get orders from them, and no doubt they fre- 
quently submit to arguments when their better judgment 
advises them the other way. We believe salesmen are 
much in error in offering instruments when a house has such 
an extensive variety or even half as large a variety. The 
Leiter house always does a remunerative business. 

The St. John-Ballou Co., consists of W. F. Ballou, presi- 
dent and treasurer; J. H. St. John, secretary and man- 
ager. Mr. W. H. Girvin, a wealthy Syracusan, is vice- 
=, Mr. St. John is a hustling salesman who was 


| formerly with Drehers and with Wamelink, of Cleveland. 
He knows the business thoroughly and under his advice 
| and suggestion these instruments are handled by the 
| company : 
Chickering ae. 
Fischer 
Everett 
Foster 
Sterling 
Sterling Organs. 
The company occupies a large double building, but may 
soon go into more commodious quarters. 


“ 


Notes. 

Louis Grunewald, Jr., traveling for Jacob Doll, was in 
Syracuse last week. 

George W. Clark has renewed the lease of his present 
building ten years and the place will be remodeled. 

George N. Grass, traveling for George Steck & Co., was 
in Syracuse last week. On a nine days’ trip he had bagged 
orders for 56 Steck pianos. 

C. W. A. Ball, for ten years with Leiter Brothers, has 
accepted a place with Chase & Smith. 

M. D. Shipman and C. E. Bradt, of De Kalb, Ill., who 
are associated with the destinies of a piano truck, were in 
Syracuse last week and paid a visit to Fayetteville, the 
original home of one of the two or both. 

The above lists show that out of about 100 piano manu- 
facturers 27 only sell pianos in Syracuse and through the 
houses in that city, and half of the makes are New York 
makes, which must be accounted for from the fact that 
Syracuse is in New York State and ey to this city. 


Malcolm. Love & Co. 


Waterloo, N N. Y. 


HE annual meeting of the corporation con- 
trolling the Waterloo Organ Company and Malcolm 
Love & Co. at Waterloo was adjourned from January 10 to 
January 18, when the directors and officers for the ensuing 
year will be elected and some very important matters de- 
cided upon, which will no doubt bring about an enlarge- 
ment of the plant. 

We have always been unequivocal in our praise of the 
thorough-going musical qualities of the beautiful Malcolm 
Love pianos, and we wish merely to add that an inspection 
made last week is conclusive proof to us that we have al- 
ways been right in claiming for these instruments musical 
properties of a high order. They are also artistically fin- 
| ished and the new case designs are of the advanced order. 
| Birdseye maple, Circassian walnut, English and American 
oak, American walnut and mahogany cases of careful and 

high priced veneers are produced, and the latest Chevrel 
| marquetry panels have also been introduced. 

The year 1895 will mean much for the Malcolm Love 
pianos, as will be seen as we go along. 











Mr. Potter Writes. 
R.E. A. POTTER writes entertainingly regard- 
ing Chicago in the ‘* Record.” He says: 

The business depression of the last year was very sensibly 
felt by dealers in musical merchandise, and the trade has 
likewise shared in the general improvement that has come 
about within the last few months. I look for a gradual 
return of the prosperous conditions that prevailed prior to 
1893, stimulated and augmented by certain favorable in- 
fluences of recent advent. 

Chicago, as a manufacturing and trade centre for musical 
instruments, continues to grow in importance, and the time 
is not far distant when she will make a strong bid for 
supremacy in this field. With a volume of business aggre- 
gating annually something like $14,000,000 in the music trade 
I think Chicago gives ample evidence that her people are 
paying due attention to the cultivation of the polite arts, 
and are not, as some would have us believe, wholly given 
over to the worship of mammon. 

The great advantages to the musical interests of the city 
resulting from the Columbian Exposition and from the es- 
tablishment of a permanent orchestra of the highest order 
are plainly manifest. There has been an improvement in 


W 





High Grade Organ Makers, 








. Organs sell and satisfy. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN co., 


the popular taste for music and an increased demand for 
better musical instruments. 

The great musical event of the year, the season of 
grand opera at the Auditorium last spring, should not be 
overlooked, even in a cursory glance likethis. Aside from 
the opportunity it brought for hearing some of the world’s 
greatest composers interpreted by the most eminent artists 
of the day, it furnished an occasion for putting the musical 
culture of the city to the test and enabled us to take our 
bearings and determine with some degree of accuracy our 
position in the scale of development as a music loving 
people. The results of this test were most creditable to the 
city. The value of such a visitation is inestimable. It 
touches the unfolding tastes and artistic perceptions of a 
new community like this with a gentle potency akin to that 
exerted upon the budding verdure of spring by a grateful 
shower of rain. Iam glad the history of 1895 is to have 
written upon its pages the record of another seasonof grand 
opera in Chicago. [Signed] E. A. Porter, 

Of wage, Potter & Co. 


peide & Stuart. 


M R. POOLE, of Poole & Stuart, piano man- 

ufacturers, Boston, passed through this city en route 
to Baltimore, Washington and the West. The house is 
meeting with fine success with its pianos, dealers handling 
them according unanimously the best praise to the 
product. Mr. Poole is thoroughly well acquainted with the 
piano trade, knowing the leading jobbing firms intimately ; 
Mr. Stuart is an expert piano builder, thoroughly con 
versant with his trade, and between them they are build- 
ing up rapidly a successful piano manufacturing trade. 

The instrument itself is a highly interesting specimen of 
the modern piano, and is not only a credit to the firm, but 
would be to any firm. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO,, Stereo, BY. 











2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 





FUROPEAN Cottage Organ Importer 


intending to visit America in 1895, asks 
Organ builders who intend to export to 
Europe to send illustrated Price Lists 
care ot L. 6636, to 
RUDOLF MOSSE, Zurich, Switzerland. 
(M 12100 Z.) 


SCHUBERT PIANOS 


NEW Wy. 











OLD Way 


TRIPLE jitaeiin BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 
Y 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO 


3 PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


- 





ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.: 


FARIBAULT, 





MiInNnwWN. 


m MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
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HINTS TO ADVERTISERS. 


+> 
- 





By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. LXV. 


N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 
postage. 
There is one thing about Mr. French's advertisements 
that is always to be commended. He always tells some- 
thing, and he does not seem to bother about how many 
words he is going to take to doit. He has gotten over the 
idea, if he ever had it, that the fewer words he can put 
into an ad. the better it is, even though by cutting down 
the number of words the meaning be weakened. 








Never have there been so many 


Humpouse 
Pianos 


put upon the market. They look good and—for 
a time—sound good. Anyone not a good judge 
would be “ taken in.” 

We cannot expect entire strangers to believe all 
we say. So we now and always agree to take back 
the piano or organ and return money if the in- 
strument is not right—the buyer to be the judge. 
This is not as liberal as it seems, because we sell 
only famous makes—Hardman, Ivers & Pond, Hal- > 
let & Davis, Mason & Hamlin, &c.—which almost 
never come back. Who buys of us runs no risk. 

We aim to be trustworthy, and to show in our 
warerooms the best products of the piano makers’ 
art. New uprights, $250 to $500. 

Repairing.— We renew actions, re-string, 
make over cases ; repairs great and little. 

Catalogue free. 


CURTIS & FRENCH, 


Corner of Broad and White streets, Red Bank. 





It is a good thing to have something to say in an ad. and 
another good thing to say it plainly and completely. I 
would rather have an ad. set full of nonpareil type than to 
have the most beautiful display without pointed meaning 
in the matter. 

* bs ” 

Sometimes it is expedient to run a very small advertise- 
ment, and at such times particular care should be taken in 
the preparation. It is comparatively easy to construct a 
good advertisement if you haye all the space you want to 
doitin. Skill is shown when a good ad. is put into con- 
tracted space. I do not believe that a small ad. is nearly 
so likely to pay as a big one. In fact, I think that one and 
two inch ads. are more than likely to be unprofitable. There 
is a lot of money wasted in advertising because the dealer 
is too economical with his space. It is a good deal easier 
to waste money by using insufficient space than by using 
too much. I would rather have one good ad. than three or 
four poorer ones. You might give a nail a thousand light 
taps and not get it into the wood a sixteenth of an inch. 
You would be just about where you started when you got 
through. Two or three good, strong blows with a hammer 
would drive it clear home. But as I said before, some- 
times it is necessary to run small ads. Some newspapers 
insist that the advertiser shall be represented in every 








issue, no matter if the space be very small. 


If he will not | 
do this the rate is made considerably higher. I believe that | example. 


From a St. Louis theatre program comes this horrible 
I do not know when I have seen a more ridicu- 


this is the case in the Indianapolis Mews, from which I | lous advertisement of a music house or one in equally bad 


clipped this very excellent one inch advertisement : 





SMITH & NIXON 
RPIFAN O 


is a grand Piano in an upright case. See them at 


BRYANT’S 


58 and 60 
N. Pennsylvania Street. 








* 
a” * 

Here is a good, straightforward ad. from Columbus. I 
like the way in which Mr. Grubs uses the personal pronoun 
‘«I.” He makes one slip toward the end of the ad. and says 
‘* we,” but his intentions wereevidently good. Whena man 
in business by himself says ‘‘ we” continually, it lessens 
the strength of his announcement. By saying ‘‘I,” he 
stamps his own personality on the advertising, and it will 
get very much more attention : 





PIANOS! 


lam now offering unusual advan- 


tages to buyers of Pianos. I think I 
am justified in saying that no such 
collection of fine Pianos has ever 
before been shown in Columbus. The 
best products of a half dozen of the 
leading Piano manufacturers, includ- 
ing the great names of Knabe, Hallet 
& Davis, Blasius, Emerson and others 
equally well known shown side by 
side. Ordinarily you find only the best 
efforts of one manufacturer. Those 
wanting very cheap Uprights can find 
them here. We cordially invite in- 
spection by all. 


**Come and hear the Odeon Orches- 
tra to-night.” 


wo. a. GRUBBS, 


44 North High St. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 





* 
x * 


The Wiley B. Allen Company, Portland, Oregon, do 
some very good advertising, but just by way of variety 
they dosome bad advertising occasionally. The accompany- 
ing reading notice isan example of the latter kind. Itis 
childish and meaningless. I donot believe people are in- 
fluenced by that kind of stuff. Sensible advertising is the 





“On a‘ branch’ a bird sat and he sung, 
Till his throat nearly burst with delight ; 
The tone of a Chickering rang out on theair, 
And the bird— he got out of sight.”’ 


The above may not be good grammar, but it is 
poetry, all the same, and in prose it means that the 
bird spoken of above was ashamed of himself 
when he heard the melodious strains of the noble 
Chickering piano, and he flew away. The Wiley 
B. Allen Company are agents for the Chickering. 


DOLL L LLG LLLP 


only kind that pays, just the same as the sensible manage- 
ment of a business is the only kind that pays. And I think 
most people like to do business in a business-like way. If 
they want nonsense, they can get it at the theatres or in 
the comic papers, and they will get a very much better 
quality of nonsense there than the advertiser can supply. 
About ninety-nine times in a hundred, when a man at- 
tempts to be a humorist and an advertiser at the same time, 
he makes a miserable failure in both undertakings. 

One of the very worst things that can happen to an ad- 
vertiser is to get it into his head that he is cute and funny, 
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Wan Lunc 
Can’t Cut of 
Sinc Lonc Policeman 
Nor Brownie. 
Sine Loup. 
NYETHER 


Can you havea larger or more select stock of Sheet 
Music to choose from than you will find at 


THIEBES-STIERLIN MUSIC COMPANY, 


¢ 1111 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





Cut of Every cultivated person 


Chinaman A , : 
ppreciates good music. 
Brownie. 


The oniy instruments 











] ; 

Recommended by Artists the wor!d over 
Are the Mason & Hamlin Pianos. 
They stand in tune twice as long as all others. 


Sena for Catalogue and information to 


THIEBES-STIERLIN MUSIC COMPANY, 








St. Louis. 


“seals 


taste. The alleged humor is dragged in by the hair. There 
is no excuse for it, and there is no connection between it 
and the subject matter of the ad. The advertisement is 
bad in every way that it is possible for an ad. to be bad. 
The display is ineffective, the humor very doubtful, the 
sense nil. In the second section, there is a statement 
which is untrue on the face of it. It is ridiculous in the 
extreme to say that any piano is the only one ‘‘ recom- 
mended by artists the world over.” It is not true of any 
piano. Just such inexcusable carelessness is what causes 
losses in advertising. I believe that Mason & Hamlin say 
that their piano stands in tune four times as long as any 
other. This advertisement says ‘‘they stand in tune 
twice as long as all others.” Considering the inaccuracy 
of the preceding statement, I am unable to determine 
whether this is another prevarication, or whether it is 
due merely to a lack of grammatical knowledge. 

I cannot see what possible excuse there is for the use of 
the acrostic in the second section of the ad. There is, to 
to be sure, a small cut of a Chinese Brownie used. but I do 
not see what connection he can have with pianos. Unless 
cultivated persons are very different in St. Louis from cul- 
tivated persons in other places, every ‘‘ cultivated person ” 
who sees this advertisement would be thoroughly disgusted 
with it. The Thiebes-Stierlin Company would have been a 
great deal better off if they had left the space entirely 
blank. 


1111 Olive Street, 








Wegman Corporation. 

HE annual meeting of the corporation of 
Wegman & Co., Auburn, N. Y., which was to have 
taken place on January 10, was postponed to January 23 on 
account of a technical error. The present stockholders are 
Mrs. Julia Wegman, widow of the late Henry Wegman ; 
Warren Crocker, Esq., and Mr. W. C. Burgess, and the 

control of the company will remain in these hands. 
A new style upright and a baby grand are to be 
placed on the market by the company within the next 

month. 
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a —_1§ TO BE FOUND IN THE WAREROOMS —..... 


of almost every reputable Piano House in New York City. 





500 testimonials from prominent users. 


Write for Circulars. 


FACTORY : 675 HUDSON ST.; WAREROOMS: 1199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











DOLGEVILLE, N. Y., January 12, 1895. 
ESSRS. RUDOLF DOLGE, Carl Fink, Hermann 
Leonard, L. Cavalli and E. R. Wanckel, of Alfred 
Dolge & Son, New York, were in Dolgeville this week on 


M 


business. 

At the annual meeting of the C. F. Zimmermann Com- 
pany, held this week, the stockholders re-elected the board 
of directors which served last year. A dividend of 6 
per cent. on the capital stock was declared payable Febru- 
ary 1. The company have adopted the pension and insur- 
ance system that is so successfully operated by the firm of 
Alfred Dolge & Son, and will hereafter hold an annual re- 
union on the first Saturday in February. 

Mr. Rorke, superintendent for Chickering & Sons, Bos- 
ton, Mass., visited Dolgeville this week, and made personal 
selections of sounding board lumber for the Chickering 
factory. He expressed himself highly pleased with our 
Adirondack metropolis. 

A very handsome vocalion organ with oak case from the 
factory of Mason & Risch, Worcester, Mass., will be placed 
in the new Presbyterian Church next week. The organ 
has already arrived, and is the kind donation of a friend to 
the church. 

Mr. Julius Breckwoldt, of Alfred Dolge & Son’s lumber 
department, accompanied by a surveyor and a guide, made 
an extensive tour through the North Woods this week, be- 
ing absent four days. The object of the trip was to obtain 
a correct estimate on hardwood timber. 

The Dolgeville Electric Light and Power Company de- 
clared a6 per cent. dividend on its capital stock at its an- 
nual meeting held this week. 

At the annuai meeting of Daniel Green & Co. last Wednes- 
day, a dividend of 6 per cent. on the capital stock was 
Grace M, WEyYENETH. 


Where Is He? 


declared. 

a YONE knowing address of Mr. L. A. 
Subers will confer a great favor by sending the same 

to this office. 


the 





M. J. Reimers is proposing to locate a piano factory at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y 

Mr. W. W. Dill, dealer at Kalamazoo, Mich., has been arrested 
and bound over to the Circuit Court, charged with felonious assault | 
ou @ 10 year old girl 


J. W. Chamberlain, the Boston Piano Company, 
ist been at Waterloo, N. Y., ona visit. 


former home 


of Wooster, 
' 


Ohio, has j The place was his | 
~R. M. Summers, traveling for the Malcolm Love pianos, may open 

a retail piano and organ wareroom at Norwalk, Ohio, where he re- 

sides and owns property. He may attend totraveling for the Mal- 


olm Love pianos in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan solely. 


| piano manufacturing business of T. F. G. Foisy, Montreal, Que. 


Successful Sterling. 
S an indication of what the Sterling Company is 
A doing regarding manufacture, the clipping below 
from the ‘‘ Sentinel,” of Ansonia, Conn., tells a great tale: 


Business at the Sterling Company’s factory is booming. The com- 
pany during one week of December shipped 100 pianos and almost 
the same number of organs, and to meet this demand for their goods 
the factory has been running at night in every department except 
the milling room. Since the election of November business has 
picked right up with them and the number of orders has increased. 
Among some of the shipments made lately are the following: One 
carload tothe city of Mexico, two carloads to Denver, four carloads 
to San Francisco and one carload to San Diego. The average num- 
ber of pianos ina car is 12, and theabove shipments are in addition to 
their regular shipments. The company sent out 30 organs to day. 

E. M. Caswell, of the St. Albans Manufacturing Company, was at 
the factory a short time ago, contracting to build a new kiln. Mr. 
Caswell is selling a kiln which embodies his own ideas about such 
things, and they seem to be excellent ones. The kiln is about 20 
feet long and has a capacity of about 10,000 feet of lumber per day. 
It will hold 60,000 feet of lumber at one time. The kiln is fitted up 
with an 80 inch suction fan. The air, after passing over the lumber, 
is drawn from the kiln and then passes over the cold water pipes and 
all the moisture in the air is condensed. Then the same air is forced 
back into the kiln again, and passes over the lumber after being 
The principle is an excellent one and is very practicable. 


BIFF-BUFF. 


heated. 








HE following is an extract from the Buffalo 
‘‘News” of December 15. The critic of that paper 
appears to have anticipated events: 


Ysaye was accompanied by Lachaume, a pianist of exceptional 
ability, whose playing would have been delightful had not the piano 
responded to his forte touch with sharpness and dullness. 


Thereupon that Eminent Russian Polophillic au- 
thority of Buffalo, Pan Jaroslaw De Zielinski, sharp- 
ens his lead pencil to say the following, 

A Critic Criticises a Critic. 


In your issue of last Saturday stands the following passage em- 
bodied in the notice of the Saengerbund concert: 

“Ysaye was accompanied by Aime Lachaume, a pianist of excep- 
tional ability, whose playing would have been delightful had not the 
piano responded to his forte touch with sharpness and dullness.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, it’s a well-known fact among pianists— which does 
not include cheap teachers or would-be critics—that there are only 
two or three, at most four makers whose pianos are fit forconcert 
use ; one of those makes was used last Friday, and any one whose 
perceptive abilities are not dulled by vicious prejudice would have 
known where to attribute the so-called “sharpness and dullness ” 
terms that would puzzle dear old Helmholtz (were he alive) in their 
co-relation. 

That Mr. Lachaume is a pianist of no small merit is a fact beyond 
dispute, but there are pianists Who when put out by a series of con- 
tratemps take their revenge out of the much-to-be-pitied piane by 
pounding it with a force of steam hammers. 

Why the instrument should be condemned by the critic (?) under 
such circumstances is a matter that has puzzled not a few, while 
others who know athing or two looked wise and winked the other 
eye! 

Having the reputation of being just in all your sayings, won't you 
apply the same rule to the musical criticisms which appear in your 
paper? Yours, JAROSLAW DE ZIELINSKI. 

BUFFALO, December 18, 1894. 


Pan Zielinski plays the Knabe piano as a matter of 
natural, or rather unnatural, selection. We like him ; 
we love him for it, but he must promise never to do 
it again. He knows what. He knows everything. 
In fact, he knows. 








—It is proposed to organize ajoint stock company to purchase the 
The 
style of the company will be the * T. F. G. Foisy Piano Manufacturing 
Company,” with a capital stock of $300,000. The applicants for charter 
are Messrs. T. F. G. Foisy, T. Nadeau, C. Desmarteau, J. J. Beau- 
champ and C, P. Bennett. 





The Way It Stands. 
HIS is the way it stands in Detroit just at 
present, and it may change any minute: 
SCHWANKOVSKY. 
Knabe, Vose, Haines, Jewett, Zolian, Vocalion, MUSICAL COURIER 
—on sale. 
J. Henry Lice. 
Weber, Newby & Evans, Ivers & Pond, Boardman & Gray, Whee- 


lock, Symphony. 
S. E. Crark & Co. 
Steinway, Gildemeester & Kroeger, Colby ; others, but not heavy 
Wuitney-Marvin Co. 
Chickering, Hallet & Davis, Chase Bros., Keller; Emerson. 
Estey organ. 


Also 
Derroir Music Co. 
Starr, Pease, Fischer, Hardman, Behr. Organs—Farrand & Votey. 


GRINNELL Bros. 


Sohmer, Wegman, Sterling and the Briggs. 
organs and Sterling. 


Chicago Cottage 


E. F, GREENWOOD. 
(Kimball seems to be everywhere.) 


Kimball line. 


Chicago Notes. 
JANUARY 12, 1895. 
R. E. N. Jenkins, of Salt Lake City, has 
been here this week, more for pleasure than busi- 
ness, he says; but still he has ordered two carloads of 
pianos to be shipped to him at once. He says that pros- 
pects for business in Salt Lake City are fairly good. 

Mr. Campbell and Mr. Knight, of the Knight-Campbell 
Music Company, Denver, Col., spent a few days here in 
the beginning of the week. 

Mr. R. M. Eppstein, who represents the W. W. Kimball 
Company in Pennsylvania, is in town, and reports having 
had a very successful trip. 

Mr. Frank H. Whitney, of the A. H. Whitney Company, 
of Quincy, Ill., was a visitor. 

Mr. S. W. Raudenbusch, of Messrs. S. W. Raudenbusch 
& Co., of St. Paul, Minn., is stopping in the city. 

Mr. John Hall, who has been East, is expected in Chicago 
on Monday next. 








—Robert A. Widemann is now interested inthe Strich & Zeidler 
piano, and is on the road in the interests of that firm. 
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TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED comes cuisicguctic ee. 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 














MADE 


GEO. P. BEN 





ROWN PIANOS + ORGANS 


ith Orchestral Attachment 
and Practice Clavier. 


AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. . . 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


——~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 46th STREET) 
686 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 468 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


. NEWB YoRkzZ. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 
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== PIANOS 


prices wooemate MD GO.000 MADE crear ustausem 
TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTE® 
ILLUSTHATED CATALOOUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 





Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Feonmzaty 144 Evizasetrn Stazart.) 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 12TH STREET, New York. 


452 & 454 WEST 13Tn STREET, 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 





Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on NW. ¥. C. RR. ; 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Chicage Heights on East Il. RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 





IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


lvory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


Hammers and Brackets Complete. 








The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, 
Telegraph and R. R. Station: 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 


NEV FTORZz. 





ESSEX, pani IVvOoRYTON, Conn. 


WASLE & CO., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YoResZ. 


COR. MOTT ST., 











THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 

(ae The most perfect Action of the present time. 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 

NEW YORK AND PARIS, 

NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole ep ae for United | 
State nd Canada. f 





26 Warren St., New York. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Che SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


—— MADE BY — 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 











GUT ONE GRADE ANO THAI THE HIGHESP 


SeNuracronen . OF gp 
445 
u linn ee he 


—— 


m GRAND), SQUARE; & UPRIGE ay ot 
ag D PING FORTE ACTION. we: 


a 
C4 131 to 17 BROADWAY, 


S SS 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD, 


~ Cambridgeport, Mass. 


—— a 
>> i =a 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ,.2, =X4™NoCs. °. 
HANSING & SCOTT,"""s"* PIANOS, 722¥e#'3"s: MEW YORK. 


BAe oe BROTHER 


mn OT A AOS 


he APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. —_—_—— 


NWos 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YoREK 


WESER BROS,BAUS PIANO Co. 


Fain 402, 404, 406 & 408 RAST THIRTIETH STREET, 
PIANOS. NEW YORE. 


Factory and Office: The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


Kepace! {se Lc BRABEURY xj 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Reosived Highest Award at the United State: 
precy Exhibition, 1876, 

















IN EVERY RESPECT. 











— 























» be the most Celebrated In 

strument of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

c.f Il ated (¢ alogue furnished on applica 
Prices reas aia Terms favorable 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory,from 233 to 245 E, 23d 8t., New York 


NEARLY 60,000 ny 














NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J. WASHINGTON, D.C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


| High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


|LUDWIG 
PEASE PIANO Co. — 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, Southern 


—=NEW YORK.-—"— Boulevard, 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 


OHICAGO.——— 




















NEW YORK. 
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209 
Ca DOWER 
NEWYORK 





YMRS IME, 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —- 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 

















GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 

patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our U ae have ow ) 
am metallic action frame, cast in one piece, patentec ay, 1877, ané 
ase h, 1878, which has caused ‘them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











STECK =22;mncnce. 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with’ Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS; 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 














World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave, NEW YORK. 


Have you seen OUT____sm 
- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York, 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 














Detroit, Mich. 


HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK. 
PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES 


Piano Case Co., 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


A SPECIALTY 





JTAMESS SE DAME ELC RE 


A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, 


Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. 





Contains the most 
perfect 
Transposing 
Keyboard 
in the world. 





A PIANO FOR TH 
DEALER, 


Owing to its 
many telling 
points. 





231 & 233 


East 21st Street 
NEW YORK CITY. 








LEINS & CO.,., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Factory and Warereoms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 





NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR ™"" ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead ef the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all otter makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


E.LEHoR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 








NEW YORK. 


LYON, PCTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. & 





Ps EDIE, 













SHERMAL CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, Rix 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. & 
M. STEINEBT & SONS CO., New England Agents, ae 
NEW HAVEN, CONN — —— 




















BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CoO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Ch icago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


COULON PIANO G0, |SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. (UPRIGHT * PIANOS, 


a OFFICE AND FACTORY?! 





COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL one 8 
471 Clybourn Ave., 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. OBIOCOAGO. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


AGENTS WANTED.————<= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 











OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. Ss. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OP 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
PACTORY AND OFFICE: 


86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


OLSON é COMSTOCK 0., 
Piano Stools ‘and Scarfs, 








126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 


MANUFACTURERS 





B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 13 Amn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHR ck OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 


Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Cor. 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Send for Catalogue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








mportant 
==to all-- 


--| 


Music Dealers=- 


Oa NEW General Merchandise Catalogue, 380 pages, is now 


the kind ever issued. 


SALESROOMS; 
Adams Street, pte a 


copy (gratis). 


Wabash Avenue and 


We should be glad to forward you a 











“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO (0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


(71 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





WIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








a —— 


THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN ’ 
IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out interfering a particle with theinstrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.8. A. 


THE JAMES L. HAVEN CO., 


STOOLS 


’ Pianos. 

















B '@) 
= = 
=] The Q| =z 

>| INT 
Ex E 
B=} os te 
hed tow 

SCAR ¥E's 


CINCINNATI, - OHIO. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 





A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew’s Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 





Steel twisted together. Finished in Piano and 
Antiques Cageer ickel, Brass, Silver Typewriter. 
or Gold, > soa polished. 


Duet Chair. 


TK 


Automatic movement. 


Any child can raise the egg 
back, which drops into = 
place, making luxurious ir. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 
Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


This Chair is 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 








ELIAS HOWE CO. sosron'uass. 
Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas, Cellos, Basses, Ban jos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


STRINGS ont all Fittings necessary 
ieceetaennentntntmnnednaamel 


for Makers and Repairers 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN'T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE CO., sosron‘mass. 
GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Grand, Square and Upright. 
WASSAT,. W. TZ. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





THE MUSICAL OOURIER. 51 


x’ ah iy R. SINGEWALD, érimanv: 
Bz oy I C8 Accordyons nit: Cieiiastiedin Boxes and 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


; 3 EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
LAN Os. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. WITH PRICES. FREE 


OUR BUSINESS— 
THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 


UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN PLANO CASES. 























UNPURCHASED PRE- ’ Our ApoREss— 
™ a ee PHELPS & LYDDON, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Rochester, N. Y. 
Every Plano fully Warranted for Five Years. 
ORGAN PIPES. 
BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: NEW YORK: Woed and Metal. . . + Flue and Reed. . « + Voloe or Unvoieed. 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 
Established 1847, READING, MAS& 


22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
Tea Ee 
C A E N P 1853. 1894. Have an enviable 
The Brockport Piano Mfg. C0., " record for Durable 
teeiasitt 3 1 Qualities and Ex- 
—— ees vena a M A R § i A L L Ce ae 
i eheeetitinentiieeetiiied 
4 carey HHI IIA IA AAI AIHA SAS AIA II IH 41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 
oe They are known everywhere and are univer 
& W F iN f) [ [ sally respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, MN, Y. 
We are offering inducements to re- 
sponsible dealers that will be interesting 


tothem. Write us forterms and prices. : 
THE BOSTON PIANO CO, sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


WOOSTER, OHIO. anemones ae 


uF. HEPBURN c& Co. 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 


» PHILADELPHIA, PA. aldwuin KURTZMANN 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY PIANOS PIANOS, 


RESPECT» WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 











FOO COCCOCOOOOCOCOOCOOOOOOE | SAMUEL PIERCE, 








MANUFACTURED BY : 


abobd bh shor h, ob 


Geer wyrey 



































FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


F OSTER PIANOS eer "| The Baldwin Piano Co., C. es we. 


GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y.| crnorwxatt, onto, 0.8.4. 526 to 636 KIAGARA ST., BUEFALO, I. ¥. 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 


EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 

| DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 

= P 3 FS ( | Pi h N (} C TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 
PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 
































HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 
A A Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, SS Germany's 
WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 a Street, Washington, D.C.; Lyon & Healy, 


Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEIN WAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Strzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories.. 


Me 6NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, CERMANY, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Isiand City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND*++++ 


AND 


+*+4UPRIGHT 


PIANOTORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS;: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











BosTon. 


BRIGGS PIANOS 


FIRST wun 
" FIRST icra 
FIRST 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 
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ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Oard No. 8,117. 


i World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 

b combining Compactness and Elasticity with 

great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
SoCovVvVARED Witte FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent. 


hammer yi , 


covering 
machine. 

K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 

G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


READS: 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR -— 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


(” SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 











CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR, PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 








THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS: 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 














